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DAILY  DIGEST  ^^'.r 


r  J^LZ  /n  tt,  states  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  .hades  of  opinion  as 

Tr  rlnnrovt.  V"^'  '•''"'"^  ^^riculture.  particularly  in  its  econenuc  aspects.  Responsibility. approvS 

new   ofTmpo^nce'""'  """^"^  "  '"^'""'^  disclain^ed.   Th«  intent  is  to  reflect  acc^atefy  the 
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RADIO  COMMISSION           The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "The  Federal  Radio 
PROBLEMS            Commission  ran  against  a  stone  wall  yesterday  when  it  reached 
what  appeared  to  it  as  the  only  remaining  avenue  for  escape 
from  the  present  tangled  broadcasting  situation — elimination  of 
some  of  the  733  operating  stations.    Having  disposed  of  the  purely  physical 
side  of  the  problem  without  obtaining  any  support  of  proposals  for  easing  present 
conditions  by  widening  the  broadcast  band,  reducing  the  separation  between 
wavelengths,  dividing  time  or  cutting  d.owh  of  power,  the  commission  asked  for 
definite  suggestions  as  to  how  the  number  of  stations  might  be  curtailed,  but 
obtained  only  a  multitude  of  demands  for  retaining  both  high  and  low  powered 
plants  now  in  use.     The  subject  will  be  argued  further  to-day,  the  last  day  of 
the  public  hearings,  which  the  commission  arranged  to  obtain  the  sentiment  of 
all  radio  interests  on  how  to  remedy  broadcast  congestion  " 


GREELEY  RESIGNS  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Col.  W.  B,  Greeley, 

FROM  FORESTRY    Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States,  has  resigned  from  the  di- 
ASSOCIATIQN       rectorate  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,     The  resignation 
DIRECTOPvATE       follows  criticism  of  the  directorate  including  a  representative 

of  the  Government  whose  bureau  might  be  in  touch  with  the  associa- 
tion.   Colonel  Greeley  continues  as  a  member  of  the  association." 


THE  SAPIRO-FORD  A  Detroit  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "The  names  of 

CASE  prominent  men  who  backed  Aaron  Sapiro  with  money  and  enthusiasm 

in  his  effort  to  organize  the  farmers  for  better  prices  came  to- 
day into  the  record  of  his  suit  for  $1,000,000  as  libel  damages 

from  Henry  Ford  The  nam.es  that  came  into  the  case  were  those  of  Bernard  M. 

Baruch  of  New  York  City,  investor  and  banker;  Julius  Rosenwald,  chairman  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  of  Chicago;  United  States  Senator  Ai'thur  Capper  of  Kansas, 
and  Frank  O;.  Lowden,  former  Governor  of  IlJJ.nois.  They  were  listed  as  members  of 
the  National  Wheat  Advisory  Committee  and  as  having  attended  a  m.eeting  of  that 
organization  in  Chicago  on  Oct,  9,  1923,  at  which  the  question  of  raising  a  fund 
of  $208,000  to  carry  on  the  cooperative  movement,  as  Senator  Reed  put  it,  was 
discussed.    Eugene  Meyer, jr.,  formerly  director  of  the. War  Finance  Corporation, 
whose  name  was  mentioned  in  the  series  of  twenty  articles  in  the  Dearborn 
Independent,  which,  Mr.  Sapiro,  contends,  ^.ibeled  him  more  than  .100  tim.es,  was 
also  present  at  that  meeting.     So  was  another  man  named  in  the  articles,  former 
Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham,  publisher  of  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Senator 
Reed  sought  to  ascertain  what  sums  had  been  contributed  by  these  men  to  the  fund. 
Mr.  Baruch  gave  $5,000,  said  the  witness;  Mr. .Bingham  gave  $25,000  and  he  con- 
tributed $5,000  himself.    At  this  point,   on  objection  by  William  K.  Gallagher, 
attorney  for  Mr.  Sapiro,  Federal  Judge  Fred  M.  Raymond  halted  the  line  of 
questioning , . . . " 
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Canal  Problem         R.  V.  Oulahan,  in  The  I^ew  York  Times  of  March  31,  says:  "The 
carrying  capacity  of  the  Panania.  Canal  has  nearly  reached  the  limit, 
and  a  realization  of  this  by  the  United  States  Government  is  about  to 
take  the  practical  form  of  a  survey  of  the  situation,  with  a  view  to 
presenting  it  to  Congress  with  suggestions  for  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty by  finding  a  new  interoceanic  waterway  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
or  increasing  the  facilities  of  the  Panama  Canal.     This  situation 
brings  prominently  to  the  front  that  through  the  so-called  Bryan- 
Chamorro  treaty  in  1916  the  ITicaraguan  Government  gave  to  the  United 
States  the  right  to  construct  a  canal  across  Nicaragua,  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.     President  Coolidge,   it  became 
known  March  30,  is  understood  to  have  determined  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  United  States  Government  should  m.eet  the  situation 
which  has  developed  in  consequence  of  rapidly  increasing  world  com- 
merce . . .  .  " 


Economic  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  31  says: 

Conference  "President  Coolidge »s  selection  of  delegates  to  attend  the  economic 
conference  which  is  to  convene  at  Geneva  this  May  offers  the  best 
proof  of  the  importance  which  the  administration  attaches  to  the  comin 
di scus si ons. ....  Among  the  topics  listed  for  discussion  are  some  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  United  States  is  distinctly  secondary,  but 
nevertheless  far  from  negligible,  since  the  economic  restoration  of 
Europe  is  a  m.atter  of  direct  concern  to  us,  intimately  affecting 
our  foreign  trade  and  influencing  the  direction  of  our  overseas 
investments.     For  instance,   the  hindrances  to  trade  among  the  nations 
of  Continental  Europe  taking  various  forms,  such  as  prohibitively 
high  tariffs,  annoying  regulations  that  hamper  goods  movements, 
delays  in  negotiating  commercial  treaties  due  to  political  quarrels, 
etc.,   should  be  studied  dispassionately  and  impartially.     The  United 
States,  as  an  exporting  Nation,   is  concerned  in  all  questions  of  trade 
and  commercial  policy  that  influence  the  purchasing  power  of  the  pop- 
ulations of  other  countries. .. .Apart  from  the  politico-economic 
topics,   the  Gexieva  conference  is  expected  to  discuss  industrial 
organization  and  the  present  position  of  agriculture  as  contrasted 
with  its  pre-war  condition.     The  United  States  can  certainly  profit 
from  intelligent  inquiry  along  these  lines.     The  fact  that  this 
country  as  a  whole  is  prosperous  has  not  provided  us  with  acceptable 
solutions  of  the  many  serious  productive  maladjustments  from  which 
our  industries  and  our  farms  suffer.     Indeed  other  countries  with 
limited  resources  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  have  pondered  much 
more  deeply  than  we  have  upon  ways  and  means  to  eliminate  waste,  in- 
crease efficiency  and  correct  productive  inequalities ....  Concerning 
the  third  division  of  the  proposed  discussion — that  relating  to 
agriculture — an  especially  fruitful  domain  offers.     The  United  States 
is  in  crying  need  of  enlightenment  on  every  phase  of  the  agricul- 
tural problem. ..." 

Farmers  and  An  editorial  in  The  'l^all  Street  Journal  for  March  30  says; 

Foreign       "Have  the  farmers  any  particular  interest  in  foreign  trade?  The 
Trade  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,   of  which  James  A.  Farrell  is  chairman, 

says  their  interest  is  as  fundam.ental  as  that  of  the  manufacturers. 
On  this  account,   the  farmer's  problems  in  foreign  trade  will  have  a 
conspicuous  place  on  the  program  of  the  council  at  its  convention, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Detroit  beginning  May  S5.     In  the  call  for 
the  convention  the  secretary,  O.K.Davis,   says;   'The  problems  of 
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agricult-are  and  raw  materials  are  a  vital  part  of  our  foreign  trade, 
and  we  feel  the  time  has  cone  'vhen  ousiness  men  should  make  known 
to  farmers  and  other  producers  of  the  crops  which  hulk  so  large  in 
our  exports  that  we  will  have  a  common  interest  in  the  same  things 
and  that  foreign  trade  is  just  as  vital  to  agriculture  as  to  in- 
dustry.   It  is  now  certainly  apropos  for  business  men  and  farmers  to 
collaborate  on  some  solution  of  agricultural  exports  which  will  sat- 
isfy the  economics. as  well  as  the  politics  of  the  national  emergency.' 
It  is  a  fact  that  without  foreign  trade  our  agriculture  would  he 
stagnant.     Without  it  the  cotton  producers  would  be  compelled  to  take 
off  about  six  acres  from  every  ten  which  they  plant.     It  would  also 
mean  the  loss  of  about  2.5  per  cent  of  our  entire  export  trade.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  serious  matter  for  this  country  if  such  a  calamity 
caiTie  to  the  cotton  producers.    Just  where  would  the  wheat  producers 
be  if  they  had  no  market  for  about  one-third  of  their  crop?    A  year 
ago  the  winter  wheat  men  had  39,700,000  acres.     The  coming  crop  has 
an  acreage  of  41,800,000.     iflhy  this  great  increase?  Surely  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  has  not  increased  5  per  cent  in  one  year? 
The  wheat  farmers,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  are  making  this  great 
increase  in  faith  that  the  foreign  markets  will  take  their  surplus. 
It  is  not  in  the  sale  of  farm  products  alone  that  the  farmer  has  an 
interest  in  foreign  trade.     Industry  makes  the  domestic  market  for 
farm  products.    Gone  are  the  days  when  the  farm  was  its  own  market  as 
well  as  its  own  faatsry,  and  no  one  ever  wishes  to  see  a  return  to 
those  times.    This  industrial  age  has  caused  an  enormous  consuming 
market  on  which  the  farmer  depends.    Industry  demands  both  raw 
materials  for  its  use  and  food  for  those  engaged  in  it.  Industrial 
production  has  not  only  surpassed  agriculture,  but  is  now  far  in 
advance  of  it.    But  our  machine  efficiency  is  so  great  that  we  pro- 
duce more  than  we  can  consume.    Foreign  trade,  therefore,  is  vital 
to  industrial  production.     Thus,   indirectly  the  farm.er  depends  upon 
foreign  trade  for  the  greater  part  of  his  domestic  market,  and  di- 
rectly upon  it  for  his  surplus  products...." 

Farm  Outlook  An  editorial  in  Farm,  and  Ranch  for  March  26  saj'-s:  "....Looking 

upon  the  dark  side  of  agriculture  as  revealed  in  the  statistics  we 
find  that  those  who  till  the  soil  are  rapidly  losing  their  ownership. 
In  1880,   only  26  per  cent  of  the  farm  population  were  landless.  In 
1920,  that  percentage  had  increased  to  38  per  cent,  and  in  nine  of 
the  leading  agricultural  States  m.ore  than  .50  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
were  renters.     In  1890,     28  per  cent  of  the  farm.s  were  mortgaged.  In 
1920,  more  than  40  per  cent  were  mortgaged.    In  1920,  farmers  vho 
tilled  these  mortgaged  farms  owned  70  per  cent  of  their  value.  In 
1925,   the  farmers  only  had  a  60  per  cent  equity.     Before  the  World 
War  the  American  farm  debt  was  $4,500,000,000  and  now  it  is  in  excess 
of  $8,000,000,000. .. .But  one  can  paint  a  brighter,  more  attractive 
picture  of  the  agricultxiral  industry.     There  are  those  who  believe 
that  a  new  era  with  new  opportunities  in  agriculture  is  unfolding. 
Although  we  have  mined  our  soils,  we  know  more  about  them.  Further- 
more, we  know  how  to  rebuild  and  rejuvenate  them.    More  men  than 
ever  before  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  scientific  agriculture;  we 
have  larger,  better-equipped  and  bstter-manned  laboratories  for  the 
discovery  of  the  secrets  of  nature  in  crop  production;  we  are 
equipped  with  labor-saving  machinery;  m.ore  conveniences  and  comforts 
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are  available  for  the  farm  than  ever  before.    In  fact,  we  are  solving 
the  problems  of  soil-building  and  of  production,  which  is  half  the 
battle,  and  now  we  are  centeriiig  our  attention,  upon  the  fluestion  of 
marketing  and  distribution.    Because  of  the  great  area  of  the  country; 
the  diversity?  of  production,  and  the  various  shades  of  political 
belief  and  opinion,  the  problem  of  reorganizing  agriculture  and  plac- 
ing it  on  a  more  substantial  business  basis  is  mora  or  less  complex 
and  difficult.    Yet  the  producers  of  food  and  fiber  have  long  realized 
the.  need  of  organized  cooperation,  and  during  the  past  few  years  have 
been  learning  much  about  it.    properly  organized  they  know  that  they 
vfill  not  only  have  something  to  say  about  the  distribution  of  their 
products,  but  also  will  become  a  factor  in  framing  legislation.  While 
they  have  much  to  learn  about  teamwork,  cooperative  methods  eventually 
will  become  standardized,  and  as  cooperation  in  selling  leads  to 
cooperation  in  producing,  the  agricultural  industry,  with  the  in- 
creasing millions  of  consumers,  has  a  great  and  glorious  era  ahead  of 
it." 

Imports  American  imports  of  crude  rubber  in  1926,  valued  at  more  than 

a  half  billion  dollars,  broke  all  previous  records,  as  shown  in  a 
statement  issued  to-day  by  the  Foreign  Commerce  Department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.     During  the  year  the 
United  States  imported  925,878,000  pounds  of  crude  rubber  having  a 
total  value  of  $505,818,000,  the  average  price  being  54.6  cents  a 
pound.    The  total  value,  which  was  $76,000,000  greater  than  in  the 
previous  year,  is  the  highest  ever  recorded  for  any  American  import, 
with  the  single  exception  of  sugar  in  1920.    Approxim.ately  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  rubber  imports  came  from  British  possessions. 
The  chamber's  statement,  which  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  this  . 
country^s  foreign  trade  for  1926,  also  shows  that  "coffee  imports 
exceeded  all  previous  high  marks  in  both  quantity  and  value — 
1,493,316,000  pounds  at  $322,746,000.    Bananas,  another  tropical  ■ 
product,  becam.e  increasingly  popular  in  1926  and  eclipsed  former 
records — imports  amounted  to  56,251,000  b-anches  valued  at  $31,694,000. 
Imports  of  palm  kernel  oil  were  the  highest  on  record,  74,980,000 
pounds  valued  at  $7,087,000.     The  425,287,000  pounds  of  cocoa,  or 
cacao,  beans  was  a  new  high. mark.    Although  the  value  of  molasses 
vas  below  that  of  1925  the  quantity,  269,548,000  gallons,  has  never 
been  equaled.    Also  the  quantity  of  desiccated  or  prepared  coconut 
meat  is  the  highest  to  date — 49,959,000  pounds.     The  imports  of  cane 
sugar  and  wheat,  although  high,  were  not  records.     The  imports  of 
standard  newsprint  paper  are  in  a  class  by  themselves — 3,701,350,000 
pounds  valued  at  $123,982,000 — the  only  commodity  of  paper  to  set 
new  high  marks.     Imports  of  wood  pulp  were  also  the  highest  ever — 

1,546,000  tons  valued  at  $91,252,000  Cheese,  78,417,000  pounds 

valued  at  $21,084,000,   showed  record  imports.     Other  commodities  in 
the  animal  product  group  showing  records  were  dressed  and  undressed 
furs,  $109,586,000;  and  leather,  $28, 622,000. ... .The  quantity  of 
fertilizers,  other  than  nitrate  of  soda,  was  the  highest  on  record, 
1,168,000  tons.    Exclusive  of  rubber  in  the  inedible  vegetable 
products  group,  copra  set  the  only  im.port  quantity  record, 
457,599,000  pounds  coming  in.     Import  shipments  of  flaxseed  and 
coconut  oil  were  heavy." 
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Oxford  Men  to         Aii  Associated  Press  dispatch  Marcia  30  from  Oxford,  England, 
Harvest        states  that  Oxford  University  students  are  planning  to  help  harvest 
"»l?heat  the  Canadian  :iT'heat  crop  next  srimncr.    Parties  are  being  recruited 

under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway*    They  vill  sail  in  July  for  Canada.    A  similar  plan 
was  tried  successfullj'-  last  year  "by  students  of  Tsfye  AgricultuT'.al 
College. 


wSection  3 

.  MARKET  v,UOTAT JOIN'S 

jParm  Products  March  31:    Livestock  quotation  ■  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of 

.  hogs  $11.80. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $4"$6  higher  at  $7.50--$9 
per  doublehead  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    Texas  Bliss  Triumphs 
$5.50~$6.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Middle  West;  $4,85  f.o.b.  Texas 
points.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.45-$2.S5  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  markets;  bulk  stock  mostly  $1.75-!fel,80  f .o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Texas  flat  and  round  type  cabbage  $45-$65  bulk  per  ton  in  tei-minal 
markets;  $18-$27  f.Oob.  Texas  points.    Hew  York  Rhode  Island  Greening 
apples  $3,50~$4. 50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $4.25-$4.50  in  the 
Middle  West.    Baldwins  ranged  $2.75-$3.75  in  city  markets;  few  $3- 
$3.25  f.o.b,  Rochester.    Louisiana  Klondike  stra'-^berries  $6"-$5.50  per 
24  ■  p'int  crate  in  distributing  centers;  auction  sales  $5.35-$5.673 
in  Hammond. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  8  points,  closing  at  13.79^  per  lb.    May  future  contraats 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  10  points,  closing  at 

and  on  the  Not  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  7  points, 
closing  at  14.19/^„ 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1«33- 
$1.40.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.34.     No. 2  hard  winter  Kansas  City 
$1.26--$1.33 .    No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  69/;  Minneapolis  68/ ;  Kansas 
City  73/.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45/ ;  Minneapolis  44/;  Kansas 
City  45/. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    New  York  52^^/;  Chicago 
50/;  Philadelphia  53^/;  Boston  52|/ . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primai\y  cheese  markets  March  30: 
Plats  23/;  Single  Daisies  23/;  Double  Daisies  22|-/;  Longhorns  22f/ 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Mar.  31,  Mar.  30,  Mar.  31,  1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials  160.08  159,66  140.45 

20  R.R. stocks  150.30  129.71  105.53  . 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  1.) 


news  of  importance.  ^   ^t-^ir: 
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THE  RADIO  HEARINGS         The  press  to-day  reports:  "Concluding  four  days  of 

public  hearings,  at  which  scores  of  representatives  of  radio 
interests  aprieared,  the  Federal  Radio  Coffjinission  took  under  ad- 
visement last  night  a  vol-uminous  record  of  testiaiony,  out  of  which  it  hopes  to 
"bring  a  sem'blance  of  order  to  the  present  chaotic  radio  situation. ...  While  no 
announcement  was  made  hy  the  commission,  the  prevailing  opinion  among  comipetent 
ohservers  was  that  the  control  "body  would  not  adopt  any  sta^.ion  redaction  plan 
for  general  application  to  the  countr;/  as  a  whole,   out  rather  would  tackle  its  ■ 
admittedly  difficult  prohlem  in  a  gradiial  manner  "by  eliminating  only  those 
stations  which  from  time  to  time  are  proven  useless  from  a  puhlic-service  stand- 
point," 


SAPIRO-FORD  CASS  hn  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Detroit  says: 

"An  amazingly  lucrative  field  of  endeavor  was  held  up  to  view  at 
the  $1,000,000  lihel  suit  against  Kenry  Ford  yesterday  as 
Senator  J.ames  A.  Reed  revealed  the  activities  of  Aaron  Sapiro,  organizer  of 
farm.ers'  cooperative  associations.     Almost  $20,000  was  collected  by  the  Chicago 
attorney  for  obtaining  loans  for  associations  he  had  helped  form.    He  repre- 
sented 13  cooperatives  before  the  >?ar  Finance  Corporation  at  Washington  in  the 
fall  of  1921,  and  collected  fees  from  10,     This  trip  to  the  Capital,  Sapiro 
testified,  only  took  'a  few  days.'     The  path  of  the  man  who  claims  Ford's 
Dearborn  Independent  injured  his  reputation  by  a  series  of  articles  was  not 
all  roses,  however.     He  admitted  he  had  been  discharged  as  counsel  for  three 
cotton  associations,  although  two  later  reinstated  him.     Tennessee,  A.labama  and 
North  Carolina  cotton  growers  dispensed  ^ith  his  services,  but  he  regained  the 
good  graces  of  the  latter  two....  The  associ-Ttions  which  received  loans  from  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  as  a  result  of  Sapi^o's  activities  and  fees  paid 
Sapiro  were  listed  by  the  witness  as  follows:  California  prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  $2,000;  Washington  and  Idah-o  Wheat,  $3,000;  Texas  Farm  Burai-.u  Cotton, 
$3,500;  Oklalioma  Cotton,  $2,000  or  $3,000;  Georgia  Cotton,  $1,000;  North 
Carolina  Cotton,  $2,000;  Arkansas  Cotton,  $1,550;  Arizona  Pima  Cotton,  $1,750, 
and  Alabama  Cotton,  $1,550." 


NORRIS  ON  THE  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  decision  of  the  Interstate 

RAIL  DECISION    Commerce  Commission  in  the  St. Louis  and  O'Fallon  railway  case 
was  the  m.ost  im.portant  it  has  ever  made,  and  an  annual  freight 
increase  of  $600,000,000  annually  wou-ld  have  resulted  had  the 
commission  so  decided  the  principles  involved  as  to  grant  aix  additional 
$11,000,000,000  in  valuation  to  the  railroads  of  the  country,   Senator  Norris  of 
Nebraska  declared  yesterday.     The  Senator  is  chairman  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Valfoation  of  Am-erican  Railways,  which  was  organized  in  Chicago  in  May,  1923, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Senator  La  Follette.    At  that  time  the  organ- 
ization began  a  fight  against  valuation  of  railroad  properties  for  rate-malcing 
purposes  in  excess  of  what  La  Follette  and  his  followers  declared  was  a  fair 
valuation  " 
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An  Associated  Press  dispatch  April  1  from  Chicago  says: 
"Harry  G.  Mallory,  former  weigh  man  for  the  Armour  Grain  Co.,  was 
threatened  and  attacked  after  his  testimony  last  week  before  the 
Illinois  legislative  committee  inquiring  into  the  company's 
handling  of  grain,  Benjamin  Goldstein,  attorney  for  the  investiga-feors, 
reported  to  the  committee  March  31.  He  declared  Mallory  was  in 

hiding  in  fear  of  his  life  Goldstein  declared  intimidation  of 

Mallory  "began  as  soon  as  he  left  the  committee  hearing  last  Friday 
after  testifying  as  to  the  changing  of  grades  of  grain. when  the 
committee  inquired  ahou.t  conditions  prior  to  the  merger  of  the 
Armour  Grain  Co.  and  other  com-panies  into  the  Grain  Marketing  Co., 
which  later  was  dissolved....'* 

British  Budget        An  Associated  Press  dispatch  April  1  from  London  says;  "Great 
Britain's  financial  year  ended  at  midnight  March  31  with  a  deficit 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $180,000,000.     The  exact  figures  of  the 
deficit  as  issued  by  the  exchequer  are  36, 693,794  pounds.  Advance 
estimates  had  placed  the  deficit  at  various  figures  between 
30,000,000  and  30,000,000  pounds.     The  deficit  last  year  was 
14,038,130  pounds.     The  total  revenue  was  805,701,333  pounds  and 
the  expenditures  843,395,037  pounds.     The  decrease  in  revenue  for 
over  the  preceding  year  was  more  than  6,000,000  pounds,  while  the 
increased  expenditures  were  more  than  16, 000, 000  pounds . " 

Corn  Borer  An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockiiian  and  Farmer  for  April  3  says; 

"The  liet  of  equipment  ordered  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  battle  with  the  corn  borer  reads  like  the 
accouterments  of  a  m.odern  arm.y — trucks,  tractors,  motor  cars,  plows, 
oil-burning  apparatus  and  many  minor  items.     The  part  that  machinery 
is  called  on  to  play  in  the  coming  campaign  against  this  menace  to 
the  corn  crop  is  impressive.    Careful  tests  and  calculations  have 
indicated  the  effectiveness  of  the  m.ethods  of  clean-up  that  will 
be  used.     It  is  interesting,  although  unnecessary,  to  wonder  what 
man  would  have  done  against  the  borer  if  this  pest  had  appeared' 
before  the  days  of  modern  science  and  machinery''.     Is  are  frequently 
referred  to  the  madness  of  this  machine-made  age,  but  it  has  its 
compensations.    As  far  as  the  corn  borer  is  concerned  no  quarter 
will  be  shown.     The  best  that  our  present  knowledge  can  evolve  is 
m.arshaled  in  defense  of  America's  great  food  crop.     Farmers  are  . 
generally  showing  hearty  support  and  cooperation  in  the  plan,  and 
thus  dem.onstrating  their  wisdom,  for  j.t  is  to  save  their  crop  and 
they  form  the  main  line  of  defense." 

Farm  Ownership         An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  April  says; 

and  Tenancy    "The  decline  in  ownership  of  farms  by  those  who  operate  ohem  is 
causing  a  renewed  outburst  of  concern.     A  prominent  Iowa  educator 
recently  pronounced  it  an  indication  of  a  trend  toward  peasantry. 
Others  view  it  as  a  threat  to  a  permanent  agriculture.     Such  con- 
clusions are  a.bout  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  fabled  blind  men 
trying  to  describe  an  elephant.     And  in  this  case  they  have  got- hold 
of  the  tail  of  a  very  m.uch  bigger  proposition  than  they  comprehend. 
In  the  forty  years  between  the  1880  and  the  1930  census  reports  the 
owner-operated  farms  did  drop  from  seventy-four  per  cent  to  sixty-two 
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per  cent  of  all  farms.    The  recent  farm  census  indicates  a  slightly 
lower  figure.    But  in  an  equal  period  of  time  a  very  much  more 

drastic  shift  in  ownership  occurred  in  industry  Only  one-half 

of  one  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  electric  light  and  power  industry 
is  furnished  by  individually  owned  plants.     The  next  census,  if  it 
goes  into  the  matter,  is  likely  to  show  a  similar  tendency  in  mer- 
chandising, for  chain  stores  have  increased  enormously  in  the  past 
decade.    To  carry  out  the  parallel  of  the  Iowa  educator's  reasoning 
this  should  have  meant  serfdom  for  the  workers,  and  such  an  outcome 
was  freely  predicted  by  many  darkened-glass  observers  when  the  move- 
ment was  getting  under  way.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  brought  about 
the  highest  standard  of  living  any  working  class  ever  has  known. 
Now  it  seems  that  the  process  has  turned  the  corner  and  is  moving 
back  toward  virorker-ownership,  tho^ogh  in  a.  collective  form.....  It  is 
this  sam.e  factor  of  capital  requirement  that  is  moving  the  figures 
of  farm  ope rat or- owner ship  downward.    Agriculture  has  always  been 
in  an  awkward  situation  as  regards  capital.     Sufficient  working 
capital  has  usually  been  either  lacking,  or  available  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  standard  of  living.    The  outside  capital  attracted 
has  generally  been  speculative,  drawn  to  it  by  the  hope  of  increasing 
land  values,  and  going  only  into  the  land.    The  extra  capital  agri- 
culture itself  has  created  has  ordinarily  either  been  absorbed  back 
into  it  in  a  fixed  form  or  drained  out  of  it  by  retirement.  The 
withdrawal  of  capital  from  agriculture  in  the  past  quarter  century 
has  been  enormous — greater  than  any  except  a  basic  and  deeprooted 
industry  could  have  withstood.     For  this  period  has  witnessed  the 
retirement  of  the  generation  that  reaped  the  largest  increase  in 
land  values.    How  great  this  turnover  has  been  since  1900  only  a 
person  living  in  a  middle  western  farming  community  can  adequately 
realize.     In  many  such  communities  it  represents  a  full  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  f arms ....  With  each  sale  recapitalization  and  generally 
reequipment  have  been  necessary.    Both,  uncil  recently,  have  had  to 
take  place  on  a  rising  scale  of  values.    And  here  the  old  disad- 
vantages of  agriculture  as  regards  capital  have  come  into  play. 
The  potential  group  of  buyers  within  agricultui'e  itself-— the  younger 
farmers — -have  had  to  choose  between  saddling  themselves  with  a 
crushing  mortgage  burden  or  standing  aside  and  letting  the  land  pass 
into  the  hands  of  outside  investors.    Many  have  deliberately  chosen 
the  latter,  figuring  that  they  can  more  profitably  and  m.ore  comfort- 
ably afford  to  rent  and  use  their  savings  as  working  capital. .. .No 
good  can  come  of  crying  out  over  effects  vmile  bliroking  at  causes,... 
Until  the  young  man  with  ambition  and  aptitude  but  little  or  no 
capital  can  enter  upon  an  agricultural  livelihood  on  equal  terms  with 
the  young  man  entering  industry  the  task  will  be  unfinished.     It  may 
require  an  overhauling  of  the  present  organization  of  agriculture, 
but  if  so  it  should  be  faced  witho^it  qualms.    Above  all  else  it  is 
an  undertaking  calling  for  constructive  thirxkers,  animated  by  the 
American  spirit  of  confidence,  and  not  one  for  backward-looking 
gloomsters." 

Hailroad  The  Associated  Press  for  April  1  reports;  "Federal  valuation 

Earnings      of  railroads  for  rate  making  and  all  other  purposes  will  be  based 
upon  costs,  prices  and  wages  prevailing  during  1914  rather  than 
upon  the  much  higher  levels  of  later  years,  a  majority  of  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  March  31.  Railroad  officials 
saw  in  the  findings,  which  T,"ere  handed  down  in  sustaining  the 
Government's  attempt  to  collect  excess  income  from  the  St. Louis 
&  O'Fallon  Railroad,  a  decision  which  may  sway  the  computations 
attached  to  railroad  property  hy  billions  of  dollars. ... .As  the  first 
effect  of  the  sweeping  policy  outlined,  the  St. Louis  &  O'Fallon 
Co«  was  ordered  to  pay  to  the  C-overnment  within  90  days  $326,878, 
this  amount  being  half  the  excess  earnings  the  comraission  decided 
that  it  had  in  the  years  1921  to  1924,  inclusive  " 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  The  entire  issue  of  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for 

1         April  is  devoted  to  agricultural  subjects.    The  leading  article, 
entitled  "The  Races  of  Domestic  S'owl,"  is  by  M.A. Jull.Ph.D. , 
Poultrj'-  Husbandman,  .Bitreau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    This  article  covers  74  pages,  and  contains  67  illustra- 
tions.    Tlie  article  is  further  embellished  by  29  paintings  from 
life  of  "Fowl  of  the  Old  and  New  World,"  by  Hashime  Murayama,  The 
second  article  is  entitled  "Ainerica^s  Debt  to  the  Hen,'*  and  is 
Harry  R.  Lewis,  with  15  illustrations,   the  majority  of  them  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
third  and  last,  article  in  the  issue  is  entitled  "The  Chinese; 
Farmers  Since  the  Days  of  Uoah, by  ildain  Warwick.     In  one  of  his 
introductory  paragraphs  Doctor  Jull  seys;  "What  man  has  accomplished 
within  recent  years  by  breeding  from  selected  variants  has  been 
shown  by  his  success  in  developing  the  large  nmnber  of  breeds  and 
varieties  of  fowl  known  to  us  to-day.     In  these  and  in  other  '^ays, 
because  of  their  small  size  as  compared  with  many  other  domestic 
animals-  and  because  of  their  adaptability  to  a  wide  variety  of 
climatic  conditions,  fowls  have  entered  into  the  interests  of  more 
h-uman  beings  than  any  other  animal." 

2 

An  editorial'  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  April  2  says: 
"Farmers  and  official  forecasters  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
agricultural  outlook.    Although  the  rather  gloomy  outlook  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  tempered  by  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  livestock  industry,  producers  are  warned  to  reduce 
acreage  of  corn  and  wheat,  while  potato  grorers  are  adraonished 
against  overplanting.     On  the  other  hand  intentions  to  plant,  as 
reported  to  the  burden,  indicate  acreages  eQual  to  or  a  little 
above  those  harvested  last  fall.     The  increase  in  potatoes  is  esti- 
mated at  around  15  per  cent,  barley  14  per  cent,  corn  nearly  2  per 
cent,  oats  3  per  cent  and  spring  wheat  lo6  per  cent.  Naturally 
these  may  be  revised  if  conditions  seem  to  require  it.     Some  shifts 
in  acreage  are  noted,  as  less  corn  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  more  else- 
where.    vYhile  neither  famers  nor  forecasters  know  all  that  may 
happen  between  now  and  next  fall,  it  looks  as  if  farmers  were  rely- 
ing on  their  own  judgment." 

3  An  editorial  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  March  26  says:  "The 

United  States  Department  of  l^riculture  has  been  working  on  this 
problem  of  the  commission  merchant  for  several  years.... In  burrow- 
ing into  the  question  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
discovered  a  set  of  trading  rules  compiled  by  the  national  organ- 
ization of  commission  merchants. .. .Fine,  said  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.,'    Whoever  lives  up  to  these  rules  will 
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be  put  on  a  sort  of  ivhite  list  "by  us.   ...However,  the  United  States 
Departme?^t  of  Agriculture  ^as  not  ^funning.*     It  extracted  a  bill 
from  Congress.  The  President  signed  the  bill.  It  is  now  a  law.  This 
nev;  law  frowns  upon  the  dunping  of  produce  and  of  making  false  state- 
ments regarding  it  to  consighors,  and  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  have  power  to  mslce  investigations  and  issue 
certificates  of  quality,  and  can  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  act  and  he  is  granted  po^er  to  cooperate  with  »States  or 
other  units  of  Government .In  other  words,  since  the  commission  mer- 
chants were  not  willing  to  live  up  to  their  own  rules,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  make  a  few  for  them  to  observe,  and  failure  to 
do  this  will  result  in  a  trip  to  federal  court  where  fines  and  im- 
prisonment are  in  prospect.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  power  given 
the  Secretary  of  ..4griculture  to  cooperate  with  States.  That  ties 
right  into  the  plan  for  a  Federal-State  market  director  for  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  always  realized  that  a  State  commission  merchant  bill 
would  be  limited  in  its  application  to  interstate  deals.     The  Gov- 
ermnent,  of  course,  can  not  step  into  the  localities  to  make  local 
regulations.  But  Gcverrjnent  and  State  can  strike  hands  for  progress, 
and  they  plan  to  do  just  this  thing  in  California.  Given  the  com- 
mission merchant  bill,  and  the  Jesperson  bill,  and  the  recent  act  of 
Congress,  a  lederal-State  market  director  has  a  long  and  strong  arm. 
Relief,  at  last,   seems  to  be  coming  to  the  producer.  " 


Section  4 
M/JiKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         April  1:     Livestock  quotation    at  Chicago  on  top  price  of 
hogs  $11,75. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $8-'$9<:25  per  double-head 
barrel  in  city  markets.  Texas  sacked  Bliss  Tri-amphs  $5-''$5.75  per  100 
pounds  in  midwe^tern  cities;  mostly  $4.85  f .o.b,  Texas  points.  Maine 
sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.50-$2,55  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities. 
Wisconsin  Round  Whites  $l,95-$2, 10  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly 
$1.75  i.o.b.  Midwestern  yellow  onions  ranged  $2.5G-$4  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  consi-jning  centers.  Texas  Yellow  Bermudas  $3,35  per  crate 
in  Chicago;  $2.75-$3  f .o.b.  Raymondville  Section,     Louisiana  Klon- 
dike strawberries  $6--$?  per  24-pint  crate  in  distributing  centers; 
auction  sales  $5.8E-$5.15  i.o.b,  Hammond.  I-Tew  York  Baldwin  apples 
$2.75-$3.75  per  barrel  in  city  markets;  Michigan  and  New  York  Ben 
Davis  $3-$3.25  in  Chicago.  Texas  flat  and  round  type  cabbage  $50- 
$65  bulk  per  ton  in  consuming  cencers;  mostly  $18-$25  f.o.b,  Texas 
point  s , 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  New  York  50^;  Chicago  4:9^^; 
Philadelphia  51j6;  Boston  Sl^i', 

Closing  prices  ab  Wicconsin  primary  cheese  markets    March  31; 
Single  Daisies  23'i;  Longhorns  22fp;  Square  Prints  23(£, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  8  points,  closing  at  13,,71j6  per  lb.  May  futvire  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  8  points,  closing  at  14. 08^ 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  8  points,  clos- 
ing at  14-,lli!^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.34- 
$1.41.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.33.  No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.35. 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  69^;  Iiiinneapolis  69^.  No.  3  white  oats 
Chicago  45^;  Minneapolis  4:4=^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


'Prepared  in  the  Uaited  States  Ds!»partment  of  A^rieaiter«  for  ih/3  puspese  oC  presenting  all  sJiadsta  of  opinion  as 
reilected  in  the  press  oa  matters  af^ting  agricalfturs.  ps^SS«^ar!y  in  jSs  e^ossoEsic  a®9*ete.  R®a5K}nsibsJifcy,appr®%'aJ 
or  dtsapprovai.  Par  views  and  oplQiocis  quote-d  is  expressiy  dSscSaimed.  Tiis  intent  is  Ui  reflect  aocairateiy  the 
news  of  importance. 
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INCOlffl  TAXES  The  press  of  April  3  reports  that  final  fig^ares  for 

March  ir.ade  puhlic  ..April  3  "by  the  Treasury  show  that  incoms  tax 
payments  for  the  month  totaled  $516,534,789,  indicating  a 
surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  next  of  approxiirately  $500,000,000. 

An  Associated  press  dispatch  to-dsy  says;  "Over  S5  per  cent  of  the 
individual  income  tax  collections  are  paid  "by  .39  of  1  per  cent  of  the  country^s 
population,  while  83  per  cent  of  the  people  pay  no  income  tax-     This  is  dis- 
closed in  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  1936  revenue  act,  "based  on  the 
returns  for  the  calendar  year  1935.     One  ox  the  significant  features  of  the 
analysis  is  the  singular  increase  in  the  numher  of  -mrsons  paying  taxes  on 
incomes  of  more  than  $1,000,000.     'J'his  number  jivrped  to  307  in  1935,  comparing 
with  75  in  the  preceding  year  and  T-ii  j~  1933,     Sevan  persons  paid  toxes  on 
incomes  of  more  than  $5,000,000,'  reaching  an  aggregate  tax  of  $61, 385,  853 . .  . . 


AIH  llklL  SmVICS  2!he  press  to-day  ssys:  ''The  United  States  Government 

officially  is  about  to  wL'ohdraw  from  the  air  mail  transporta- 
tion business  and  turn  ic  coropletely  over  to  private  enter- 
prise through  the  a^^vai'd  of  the  ccntre,c:;  fo:''  the  eastern  division  of  the  trans- 
continental air  lin>3  to  1:he  Katicnal  Air  X'ran'iiDor b  Co., Inc.,  of  Chicago,  an- 
nouncement of  which  was  made  j'-esterday  by  Postmaster  General  Hai-ry  £.  Hew. 
The  contract  becomes  effective  July  ].  and  until  then  the  Government  will  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  the  eastern  division.     It  is  the  only  line  now  under 
Goverrment  operation  •' 


EVERGLADE.S  DRAimG      A  Tallahassee,  Pla.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-dsy 
PROJECT  states  that  a-xrangcment s  have  been  perfected  with  eastern  cap- 

italists for  financing  the  Everglades  draining  project  in  its 
entirety,  Governor  Martin  has  announced,    BetvTeen  $15,000,000 
and  $30,000,000  is  the  estimated  sum  required  to  complete'  the  project. 


PHILIPPIIffi  RICS  CROP    A  Manila  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  3  says:  "The 

Philippine  .[slands  are  not  very  prosperous  at  present,  but  be- 
cause of  the  rice  crop  prospects  the  outlook  is  for  a  better 

year  than  1935.     Per  the  first  time,  it  is  expected,  there  will  be  enough  rice 

grown  to  support  the  11,000,000  inhabitants  without  importing  millions  of 

pesos'  worth  from  Saigon.... 


COTTON  DEMMD  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "While 

the  cotton  trade's  attention  is  just  now  centered  on  the 
acreage  problem  and  the  start  of  the  new  crop,  conservative 
traders  believe  that  the  matter  of  consumption  will  eventually  exert  a  strong 
influence  on  the  market.     They  point  to  the  fact  that  exports  are  still  con- 
tinuing heavy  and  that  mill  takings  are  running  far  ahead  of  last  year  week 
by  week  " 


I 
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Section  2 

Candian  Flour         l^j]  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  ilpril  1  scys;  '■^To'cal 
Exports       Canadian  ilor.r  e:Kports  reachsd  I'O,  l-r£,  9';.o  hariels,  VAJ/aed  at  871,933,- 
C03,   in  1926,   says  a  report  conipjled  yescprday  ty  the  Dcrainion  h^ireau 
of  statistics.     Fourteen  countries  are  each  hii-^  ing  more  than  $1,800,- 
000  worth  of  Canadian  flour  annually.     G-rsat  la  i  ::.ain  vras  the  heaviest 
buyer,   tahing  2,525.630  barrels,  worth  $24, 3;3r;  8V3 .    Purchases  by 
Germany,  Brazil  and  G-reec<=  passed  the  $2,G00,CC0  inark.     ahiprr^snts  to 
other  cctvntries  have  practically  doubled  in  th3  last  10  years.  About 
60  per  cE-nt  of  the  Dominion''' s  floui'  production  Is  exported." 

?arm  p-'jrchases        The  press  of  April  1  reports  that  the  Nichols  &  Shepard  Company, 
iTianuf acturers  of  harvesting  machinery,  reports  an.  increase  in  the 
purchasing  po^r  of  famvirs.     Cash  x-'J^z-Taent s  on  orders  received  so  far 
in  1927  are  imich  larger  than  they  nere  a  year  a,^  ^,   and  dealers  are  re- 
questing increased  production  schedules  for  throrhing  machines  and 
combines,  due  to  crop  prospects  in  the  Southeast. 

Preight  Rates  An  editorial  in  'T^ie  ':?isoonsin  agriculturi for  March  26  says: 
""A  battle  for  increased  frei.i^h;;  rates  is  no^j^  bein,^  waged  by  the  rail- 
roads of  the  Middle  West.    A  dcuiand  i'^  being  rviaai;  y.or  increases  in  all 
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Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  ICcvth  tnd  South  Eai:oLa,  northern  Michigan, 
part  of  Illinois,  norLViern  M.i.ti  :c!.u*i ,   all  of  J o to ,  ITohrai^lra  and  Kansas 
and  parts  of  Kyoriirig  ynd  ColcracLC,     No  one  who  u.nde i  £:'oand3  the  import- 
e.nce  of  good  shipping  se-'vice  can  object  to  the  rail-oads  receiving 
adequate  income,     Goo.l  'jorv.'ce  >/.an  not  be  maintaine-:l  -with  meager  earn- 
ings.    Anyone  "iio  lollo^vs  tiie  merxet  repcriis,  ho77e'vc:r,  kncvs  that  most 
of  our  rail'-^ays  have  enjoyed  good  earnings  in  recent  ;7cars  at  present 
rates.     The  increaoe  jn  rates  ^ould  aifect  seriously  $11  brosnches  of 
business,   especi^jlly  farming.     Only  a  few  months  ago  the  cheese  pro- 
ducers of  'Wisconsin  successfully  contested  an  advance  iln  freight  rates. 
Other  branches  of  agriculuure  must  no'?'  Join  forces  ti  c  c.:"bat  the  pro- 
posed increase.     One  of  the  fivs  State  railray  commiissioners  sitting 
in  judgment  at  this  hearing  is  Commissioner  Gettle  ol  Witsconsin.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  Wisconsin  fajrm.  organisations  to  get  buc/  and  build  up 
a  case  for  those  who  pay  the  freight.'' 

Prench-Germ.an         A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  2  reports  t.hat  a.  pro- 
Economic      visional  economic  treaty  between  Prance  and  Ge-^'-'^sny  trs;"!  ^  S^^i'^d  at 
Pact  Paris  March  31  cftcr  extended  -negotiat:  oni;.    J.t  fo::m.s  the  "ba-ji-i  of  a 

final  treaty,  whj  ch  is  expected  to  become  effective  liefcro  rmie  30. 

C-overr.m.ent  The  p'ress  of  April  2  reports  that  the  roll  of  Govemnent  em.- 

Workers  in  plcyees  xn  the  b^irftiric-t  \7B.z  further  reduced  by  113  during  t>.  e  month 
District      of  Pebruary,   the  Civil  Service  Commdssion  announced  brli:iging 

the  total  down  -go  59,503,    Editions  to  the  service  d-'jj'ing  'lie  m.onth 

were  556,  separations,  569 . 

liand  Values  An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stoclman  and  Parmer  for  April  2  Sii^'s. 

'''Several  things  have  combined  to  depress  the  price  of  land  in  recent 
years  even  in  regions  where  thei'e  has  oeei:.  no  infD.ation  in  it.  One 
class  of  investors  in  land  has  been  chased  out  by  t}ie  im-possib  llity  of 
securing  labor  to  care  for  it.    Many  persons  who  believe  land  :o  be  a 
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safe  j.nv'es cir.ent ,  au.i  who  in  cthBr  o'lLes  i'y-^iJ.d  have  pix'h  mciie-,''  in  it, 
havs  foTind  that  it  is  a  very  iiicci'VCiiient  in-.''es 'rmsMV,  whevi.  icon  to 
operate  farms  can  not  be  had.     L-.cal  ■ca-^so  have  hal  a  depres^ii'ig 
eAf«ct.    P""os-oective  investors  have  learned.  :.o  icoxs-  into  'cos  fj.xeA 
char^ea  against  land,   and  of  Ian  have  fi./^ii\d.  th^m  too  close  to  a  cental 
to  be  ccrnfortablo ,     Farmers  who  perroj.t  the  invrer.:':!e  of  so/:h  fixeo. 
charges  without  Beearivjg  correnponding  henofits  e.re  helping  to  depress 
the  price  of  their  land.    Proposed  incr eases  in  ia:t;?.tic:n  should  e&the'c 
bring  t-dvantages  that  can  be  realized  in  whe  £?elling  piico  or  -snou.  -  . 
be  defeated.     I\i0  doubt  the  constax.'t  egitatr'On  of  recent  years  has  had 
some  effect  on  the  prj.ce  oi  la'od,  ho?-  rr.ch  nobody  can  say.    But  things 
are  beginning  to  go  the  other  v^sy.     I  .abr;-r  :?  s  5g3in  beecTr.ing  3.vaiiable. 
Ihe  tendency  to  increase  local  tarnation  is  being  checked.     Other  cate 
imTest!r;ents  are  inplvfvng  Ic'/or  retrains  than  they  did  a  few  yesrs  ago. 
Land  hunger  is  sure  to  ir-anif est  ius'-i^lf  egain.   corif  iaence  in  agvxcu.i~- 
ti:ire  will  relaxU;,  and  when  i^:  does  present  prices  of  land  t/Ij-I  xc-ok 
low." 

Orange  Markets        'T/hicago  dealers  .in  Plorida  oranges  say  th^re  is  no  question 

that  the  ber>t  of  the  liorida  oranges  go  to  Wbw  York  City,  where  price 
i  s  mere  ?.argo  ly  a  ^.i;;":0:ji^;:'y  lU'^v- ideTe n  tb~n    in  ary  other  iTierican 
market.     Ta:- s  does  not  mean  that  K'c;;  Vork  ccas  not  get  ecna  of  the 
cheaper  grades  or  that  soijie  of  tlie  highest  ^?a!]ity  ^irang30  do  not 
enter  Chicago  and  o'-:mv  macketa-    But,   in  tno  main,  Kev  York  is  the 
ouality  marks  i,  as  '^'el''.  as  the  princira*.  nar^voi;  for  the  Plo^'xda  crop. 
In  1924  Ploiida  shipped  51,384  cor  loads  of  oranges,  of  wriich  .5,414,  or 
approxxu)ate ly  one- s ksiii.  wer.i;  to  5>^w  Vnrk  Citv  .    Philadelphia  took 
2,f40  carloads,  J-.oston  l,:3i30  carlosds,  Ealiir;cre  1,0^3  car]  oads  and 
Chicago  took  f/.'b  carj.oads.     Orange  prices  rary  ;vide.'y,  depsnvding  on 
si.ze,   quality;  variety,  method  oj:"  s^-iie,  dats  of  s^le,  market-  condi- 
tions, etr^.    I'xices  lor  the  'J.9."-'4-?5  crop  at  the  groves  in  E'lori.da 
varied^-from  60  cents  to  $4.60  per  bus;.     In  Hew  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Ghicpgo  most  orangss  are  sold  through  auction  miarkets.  .  .  .  ^ 
(Manufacturers  Hecord,  Mar.  31.; 

Hiibber  Con-  The  Associated  Press  March  50  says;  '-.Am-erican  ru.bber  consumers 

s'omption     have  dem.onstrated  to  the  setisf action  of  she  Oorm.erce  repartmcnt 

their  ability  to  meet-  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  foreign  orice 
controls.     In  publishi.ng  its  r'lbber  conservation  statistics,  the 
department  said  the  ilmerican  users  hnd  suci^essfuliy  retraced  the 
quantity  of  ra'r  mar;erial  used  in  rubbsr  fabrication,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  consxming  demar.d  had  bsen  satxsficd  with  an  increased  o-utput 
of  articies  bested  on.  rubber.     r];e  roain  fi.p-re  ilPastrating  tne  de~ 
velopm.3nt,   the  department  e.roP?;.' ned,  was  that  only  366,000  tons  of 
rav7  rubber  ras  consrmed  i.n  the  Tinxtsd  t^tates  daring  egairst 
388,000  i'ons  cbe  year  before.     Ihis  ability  to  get  along  on  a  lesser 
sijipply  vvas  ererted  ere.o  though  the  country's  stock  of  automcbiles 
increased.     KhailJ  pxice  declines  in  rubber  occurred  during  19/T6, 
largeljr  attributeo.  to  the  iVrerican  conservation  ijrogram,  v7hile  stocks 
of  raw  rubber  i.n  t,he  Par  East,  London  and  the  United  States  were  in- 
creased at  the  end  of  the  year  over  the  normal. 

Tenancy  An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockm.an  and  Parmer  ior  April  2  seys? 

'■Tenancy  is  eaid  to  be  a  sign  of  a  declining  agricultui'e .    A  greater 
decrease  of  tenants  than  of  farm  owners  in  a  cert3,in  section  where 
the  n-'jiiaber  of  farms  has  decreased,  resulting  in  a  lower  percentage 
of  tenant-operated  farms,  is  said  to  be  an  indication  of  a  declining 


agriculture.     Tenancv  is  b^^d;  l©?s  tene.nc:-  is  worse.     Vve  wish  some  of 
the  diagnosticians  of  agricuj.ture  vvo-ald  ui'tang-lc  this  snarl  for  us. 
Tnat,   if  any,   is  the  sign  of  an  agriculture  not  declining? 

kn.  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Farmer  fcr  March  ?4  says;  -''Nearly 
10,000,000  po^ands  of  cigar  leaf  tohacco  oxdinar;>.ly  grown  hy  n:ore 
than  2,500  different  individuals  must      chin  aor-ut  10  days  he  signed 
ui)  tight  with  the  board  of  the  ixfcrGhern  Wisconsin  Cooperative  Tobacco 
Pool,  fig'jiring  from  the  start  of  the  drive  to  the  close,  April  Ist,... 
The  '.'fisconsin  crop  of  193S,  as  far  as  pool  sales  have  been  reported 
to  date,  averaged  i;'3<,8  cents  for  stemming,'  19.5  cents  for  sorting, 
and  14„S  cents  general  pound  average  to  gro'TOrs.     Ohio  cigar  leaf 
sales  by  individuals  to  buyers  who  also  cover  the  Wisconsin  field 
show,  according  to  Dayton  and  G-ermanto^'-n  authorities,  a  top  price  of 
10,2  cents  a  po^Jind,  rith  many  averages  on  1926  crops  going  to  3  and 
4  cents.    The  Ohio  official  crop  reporter  says  that  5.5  cents  a  pound 
is  the  general  average  price  paid  to  growers.     The  pool  officials 
open3.y  challenged  representative  buyers  Tho  take  tobacco  in  both 
States  to  correct  these  figures  if  they  Tvere  misleading.     There  were 
no  rep^.ies. . . . 

T^ool  Mai'ket  The  Ccr;ir.ercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  Ai^ril  2  says:  "The  wool 

market  continues  mcdf  rate  L^,;'  active,  ';^ith  prices  hardly  changed  for 
the  week.    Gome  further  business  for  export  is  reported  at  steady 
rates.     In  the  fest  the  mra'ket  has  been  quiet.     The  foreign  markets 
keep  very  strong,  especially  the  primary  mai'kets.     London  was  a  bit 
easier  during  I'he  pa-t  wock,  but  s'ab st ant i ally  above  the  closing  of 
the  last  series,  at  the  close  yssbeiday.'* 


Section  3 
Departmient  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  on  Secretary  Jardine^s  address  at  Yale  University, 

in  The  Topeka  Capital  for  March  29,  says:  ".-.Secretary  Jardine^s  ad- 
dress can  not  be  suramarized  here  but  deserves  a  wide  reading.     A  fair 
inference  from  his  com-prehensive  survey  of  what  modern  sciences  have 
done  for  agriculture  since  they  first  began  to  be  applied  directly 
to  its  probleno,  abuut        years  ag'J,  might  be  that  but  for  these 
sciences  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  present  population  of  the  world 
could  be  fed  at  all.     Certainly  the  fsrm.er  would  be  the  m.cst  pros- 
perous of  all  j.ndustri  alists,  for  the  pi  ice  of  what  fee  succeeded  in 
prodacirng  would  be  ma.ny  times  over  --hat  it  is  to-day<     The  sciences 
therefore  have  not  made  the  farm.er  prosperous,  but  they  have  kept  a 
considerab'le  part  of  the  world  from  starvation.     They  have  enabled 
the  farmier  to  fe-^d  1,800,000,000  human  beings  at  a.  price  these 
people  could  pay.     It  is  probably  true  that  the  person  least  well 
paid  j,s  the  farm.er  himself , -IJci/withsta.nding  the  great  debt  that  agri- 
culture and  m.cre  particularly  the  \TOrld  through  agricult^are  owes 
to  the  research  of  modern  science,   Secretary  Jardine  m.entioned  the 
critical  problems  in  agriculture  that  rep^uire  much  further  scientific 
study,   and  m;ore  in  the  line  of  pure  sdience  and  original  research 
than  in  applied  science.    It  is  the  latter,   the  ingenious  applica- 
tions of  scientific  discovery  and  knowledge,  in  ^^hich  America  excels, 
while  it  has  not  excelled  in  pure  science,-..,'^ 


Wisconsin 

Tobacco 

Pool 


'Jam  Products         For  the  we  ok  ended  April  2:        -'  potatoes  d3r.j.l:'ied  &'b.a"pJ7 
durini;  tiie  \/eek;   old  stock  Etopdy  to  firm.    Iviaioe  .sacked  'j-reen 
Mourtains  $  J,  30- $2- So  in  far  Ecsc.     "."a  sccnpi/i  3.ov.:il  VvhiteG  $2-12,15 
carlot  saijs        C^hi.oago.        d.'^yc^sttrn      ''.j.o--  orionb  -slr^;/  r^t^ady 
$3.50-%4  per  J.OO  pounds        conr^'rain^  carters.     xe.^.'a^  y'«j.i'/i^  3rir.jv.a.a3 
$3,25 -$4  per  standard  crate.    Louic'.ana  Klondike  j.-trsvvveron ss  aooixt 
$1  hi^rker  at  $o.dQ--Z'':'  per  24  pint  crate  in  tiTr\\iat  narke-a;  au::tiGn 
salen  $o.25--?^.:i5  at  Kanmond/  Ee-t  Nevr  Yo^k  kakk.ln  aepl-s  $3.50- 
$3,75  per  barrel  ir  eastern  citier.    Ee^  York  and  *ixcrxigan  Ben  Da^is 
$3-$3.25  in  ChiCa,?:o. 

Butter  n.arkece  advanced  early  i-  tl.e  --eek.     Short  cupplies 
of  fresh  goods  and  e:itrei!,9ly  ligifit  reserve  stocks  '^'tre  the  cause 
and  sharp  price  advances  the  result.     Piiirly  li'r^e  qiianti'cies  ox 
foreign  "butter  arrived  and  J  a^e  in  the  ^eek  piueos  declined  shaj^ply. 
While  cheese  market s  reported  a  Ip ir  denand,  fn^pecially  fro/o.  eastern 
markets,  prices  on  the  creoee  hoards  at  ?l;-niXv:jQ,   ^?is. ,  on  i?r  ii  1, 
declined  i;p .  ?;as  orobaoly  a  ref  lesiion  wf  the  ceellne  in  the 

butter  markelis.  Storrus  ana  the  epriag  tha'.-'S  in  VJleconeln  are  inter- 
fering considerably  -Tith  d-^li'/'^r ies  fro:a  caee^e  factories. 

Are  rage  price  of  Middling  spot  Oott'.ni  in  -.0  designated 
markets  oecljaed  4  points  k-i'lag  th^  rj;;k.  cleein^  at  lo-,'/i'',^  per  lb. 
May  future  conoracte  on  tPe  ITe-  T^r^  Got  ion  Zncharjge  declired  5 
points,  closing  at  14,04^,  end  on  the         cileans  Cooton  Sxchange 
they  declined  4  points,  cloiiing  at  14.G£u^. 

Hay  nsikj^ets  con'oinue  q;ruet  ri      light  shipping-  inquiry  and 
d^ill  local  dciiiand .     Aj:'rivals  about  e'iual  reQ^iiremencs ,    he*;-  alfalfa 
arriving  in  caartity  in  Los  -Angeles.     Scire  ne-r  crop  ij"i2ona  alfalfa 
Quoted  for  April  deli^'sry  tc  southeastern  points.    Prairie  holding 
firm. 

Peed  n.arhet  generally  easier  although  linseed  meal  higher 
account  limited  oiierings.     'I'Sr.eetfeeus  fractionally  lc\^er  than  a 
fe^"  days  ago  but  voluaie  of  trading  small.     Feed  for  deferred  ship- 
ment luoied  at  material  discounts.     Ocrnfeeds  cpaiet.  Cottonseed 
meal  steady  to  easier. 

Livestock  Quote  tiers  at  Cnicago  on  top  price  of  hogs,  bO,:^ 
lo;Ter  than  a  v:'eek  ago.     All  g.r^des  of  heavy  steers  are  strong  to 

higher,  scoiing  the  highest  price  level  of  the  season.  Yearlings 
and  heifers  declined  mcsi/ly  lea  zo        .     Sx-ocKers  and  feeders  wore 
25p  lo9'er  and  ver:/  slur  at  the  decline.     Pat  cc-v-s  advanced  25,^, 
T-hile  vealers  shcved  e  c^','  price  increase.     Pat  lambs  closed  35^ 
to  60j  higher,   sheep  2F-4  to  50"'  higijier  and  lanbs  25(^  to  4Cp  higher. 
Closing  arices  cn  fresh  vectern  dressed  meats  at  Ive*"  York  tc-day 
cor.iparcd  -""ith  a  V7euk  ago  Te::e  aOr  to  $1  hi^gner  on  good  grade  steer 
beef,  unchanged  to  $1  lover  on  veal,  ^1  higher  on  lamb,  $2  higher 
on  mutton,        '^'^  $1=50  higher  on  light  pork  loins  and  unchas^ged  on 
heavy  loins.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Eccn.) 


Industrials  and       Average  clooi:ig  price  Apr.  M  Apr,  1,  Apr.  .1,  1926 

Railroads                  20  Industrials^  160,56  ISO. 71  140.35 

20  E.P,  stocks  130.07  129,95  105.42 
(vi/all  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  4,) 


■>repa.ed  in  the  United  States  DepuTl^ent  *f  A»ric«!tere  f«r  the  parpos«  of  prcsoffiiing  all  shades  of  opmi©«  as 
rc-aected  in  tk*  press  ca  ia«S6*ra  aSactSng  Jt^t^caJtere.  psM-a&am?srIy  in  its  eeesamtc  asp«t-t^  Regpone^ay.apgff«vaI 
or  rfisupprovaE.  for  views  and  opinions  qu^tod  is  espreseiy  disciaimed.  The  mtsat  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
nev.'s  of  importance. 
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April  5,  1927. 


MELLON  MD  FAEIi  IT.W.  Baxter,  in  The  Washington  Post  to-da.y,  says: 

LOAET  BIKEAU       "Heorganization  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau  "because  of 

difference  of  opinion  among  administrative  officials  of  the 

Treasury  and  the  majority  of  the  bureau  over  policy  matters  will, 

it  was  learned  yesterday,  De  undertaken  soon  after  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury,  returns  from  abroad  the  middle  of  this  month.  ♦..The  fundamental 

split  between  the  bureau  and  the  Treasury  is  over  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 

twelve  intermediate  credit  banks.    The  administration  viewpoint  has  been  that 

these  agencies,  which  have  a  combined  loaniiig  power  under  the  law  of  $900,000,- 

000,  could  be  put  to  the  very  purposes  and  needs  which  the  McUary-Eaugen  bill 

was  designed  to  fill.     The  board  has  contended  that  the  intermediate  banks 

could  not  broaden  their  powers  to  grant  loans  to  agricultural  interests  except 

on  standard  and  absolutel;^  trustworthy  security,  and  that  financing  of  crops 

and  improvements  could  not  be  so  considered.    Another  point  of  conflict  between 

the  Treasury  and  the  board  has  been  the  condition  of  the  joint  stock  land  baiik:s. 
ff 

•  •  •  • 


SiJPIHO-JGRD  CASE  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  from  Detroit  that  in 

his  suit  against  Henry  Ford,  Aaron  Saipiro  testified  that  since 
1922  he  had  received  $70,200  in  fees  and  retainers  from  the 
American  Cotton  Growers  Exchange,  of  which  he  is  general  counsel.    The  report 
says:  "Much  of  the  late  questioning  had  to  do  with  the  IJew  York  Maple  Syrup 
Producers  Association  and  the  New  York  Canning  Crop  Association.     Senator  Reed 
asked  about  the  splitting  of  fees  in  each  instance,  which  was  denied.    Ee  read 
a  Sapiro  letter  in  which  the  cooperative  attorney  said  he  did  not  think  condi- 
tions warranted  organizing  the  syrup  raisers,  and  another  letter  indicating 
Sapiro  had  done  so . " 


AUTO-PRODUCING-  The  press  to-day  says:  "Of  648  makes  of  automobiles  nanu- 

lilDUSTRY  factured  in  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of  the  indus- 

try, only  I'ifty-five  are  now  being  produced,  according  to  a 
recent  compilation  by  the  Reo  Motor  Car  Company.    The  manufactur- 
ers of  more  than  90  per  Gsent  of  all  the  makes  of  passenger  cars  are  now  out  of 
business.     Since  1899  there  have  been  an  average  of  twenty-five  new  makes  of 
cars  placed  on  the  market  each  year  and  only  one  in  ten  of  the  manufacturers 
succeeds  in  establishing  himself  permanently.    In  the  motor  truck  field  the 
compilations  show  that  of  331  different  trucks  made  since  1904  only  105  makes 
are  still  being  manufactured." 


BRITAIN  REMOVES  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  London  to-dsy  says: 

CATTLE  QUARANTm    "411  restrictions  imposed  in  Creat  Britain  on  account  of 

the  foot  and  mouth  disease  of  cattle  have  been  removed,  effective 
at  midnight  last  night.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announced  the 

removal  was  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  cases  of  the  disease  have  beea 

reported  in  Great  Britain  since  March  7." 
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British                  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  April  3  says: 
Incomes        "Statistical  surveys  are  neither  as  coimion  nor  as  comprehensive  in 
England  as  they  are  in  this  country,  where  a  number  of  research  or- 
ganisations devote  their  entire  attention  to  matters  of  that  sort. 
Recently,  however,  Prof.  A.  L.  Bov^'ley  and  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  have  com- 
pleted a  study  of  economic  conditions  in  England,  carrying  their 
investigation  through,.  1924.    During  that  year  aggregate  incomes  from 
all  sources  in  Great  Britain  end  northern  Ireland  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $21,000,000,000,  vrhich  may  be  compared  to  the  1911  figure 
of  $11,000,000,000.     In  1924  the  population  in  the  area  under  survey 
was  44,000,000.    During  the  same  year  the  115,000,000  population  of 
the  United  States  had  an  aggregate  income  of  $75,000,000,000- 
Therefore,  the  per  capita  income  of  the  Englishman  was  $478  and  that 
of  the  J^jnerican  $652.    More  than  71  per  cent  of  the  total  income 
was  actually  earned  in  Great  Britain,  whereas  73  per  cent  in  the 
United  States  was  earned.    More  than  20,000,000  Englishmen  were  gain- 
fully occupied,  with  a  per  capita  income  of  $925.     In  the  United 
States  44,000,000  are  gainfully  occupied,  with  an  average  incom.e  of 
more  than  $2,000  '* 


An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Parmer  for  April  1  says:  '"The  Land 
o'  Lakes  Creamery  Association  held  its  annual  meeti.ng  in  Minneapolis 
recently.     Starting  with  a  capital  of  $27,000,  the  business  has 
grown  until  the  association  has  a  $400,000  plant  and  until,  in  1926, 
it  handled  79,500,000  pounds  of  butter.    The  Land  o'  Lakes  Creamery 
Association,  as  most  farmers  know,  is  a  federation  of  cooperative 
creameries  designed  to  help  these  creameries  bring  the  product  up 
to  a  certain  high  standard,  to  secure  for  them  needed  supplies,  and 
to  market  the  final  product.    Pour  hundred  and  twenty  creameries, 
most  of  them  in  Minnesota,  are  now  enrolled  in  the  association.... 
The  point  we  want  to  emphasize  here  is  that,  although  Minnesota 
butter  had  been  handj.ed  for  j^ears  by  commercial  distributing 
agencies,  it  was  not  until  the  cooperative  took  hold  of  the  job  that 
the  m.arket  for  first-class  butter  bega.n  to  expand  and  that  markets 
were  found  for  new  products  of  the. dairy  farm.     The  farm  producer 
in  any  field  will  never  get  adequate  distribution  of  his  product 
until  he  obtains  some  control  over  the  means  of  distribution.  The 
dealer  is  interested  only  in  the  margin.     It  means  very  little  to 
him  whether  he  gets  a  high  price  for  the  producer  or  not  " 

Child  Health  The  press  of  April  3  reports  that  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Day  Hoover,  who  is  also  president  of  the  American  Child  Health  Associa- 

tion, in  New  York,  April  2,  launched  the  movement  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  National  Child  Health  Day  on  May  1. 

Cotton  Exports       A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  4  says:  ''With 

the  leading  foreign  crops  much  smaller  than  last  year,  considerable 
American  cotton  will  be  taken  by  coTmtJri.es  that  have  heretofore 
depended  mainly  o*  .these  foreign  supplies.    Thus  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  that  usually  consum.es  considerable  quantities  of  India 
cotton,  is  supplying  a  good  portion  of  such  needs  by  the  purchase  of 
lowgrade  American  cotton.    India  also  is  a  considerable  purchaser 
of  American  cotton  this  season  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  home 
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crop,  while  Japan,  usually  a  large  buyer  of  India  cotton,   is  also 
replacing  such  cotton  hy  i^merican  p-uxchases . .  . . ''^ 

Diversification      "Whether  the  great  Northwest  is  following  the  exaraple  of  the 
in  the         South  or  is  setting  the  South  an  e-taraple,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
Northwest    in  an  article  hy  J,C,Royle  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  tha.t  the  agricultur- 
ists of  the  Northwest  are  tui'ning  to  crop  diversification  and  also 
are  developing  truck  transportation  over  good  roads.     ^Ten  years  ago 
transportation  of  livestock  to  market  by  automobile  truck  was  un- 
known, '  writes  Mr.  Royle,    'and  in  1926  there  were  59.993  truckloads 
delivered  at  the  South  St  .Paul  stockyards.'    Fiirther,  he  quotes  the 
Northwestern  National  Banlc  of  Minneapolis  as  saying  that  crop  di- 
versification, as  exemplified  by  the  raising  of  livestock  instead 
of  depending  on  small  grains,   'is  proving  the  possibilities  of 
coianter acting  the  unfavorable  position  of  agriculture.'     Crop  di- 
versification, dairying  and  cattle  raising,  and  good  roads  for  cheap 
and  rapid  transportation — three  outstanding  factors  in  progress  to 
prosperity  for  the  South,  for  the  Northwest,  for  the  Nation.'" 
(Manufacturers  Record,  Mar.  31.) 

Pur  Rights  in         "The  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  of  CeJiada  is  being 
Canada         besieg-ed  at  present  with  requests  for  the  establishment  of  f-ur  farms 
and  for  licenses  to  trap  animals  over  large  areas,   including  rights 
on  many  of  the  lakes  of  the  province.    Mr.  Hoadley,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  announced  in  this  connection  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
arrived  at  between  the  Dominion  and  provincial  governments  whereby 
all  swanip  lands  will  be  administered  for  this  p^irpose  by  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  regulati  ons  agreed  to, 
and  all  applicants  for  fur  farming  rights  are  being  informed  by  the 
Minister  that  a  definite  policy  in  respect  of  the  fur  farming 
industry  is  being  formulated  and  that  no  action  toward  granting 
special  coal  rights  will  be  taken  until  spring,,  when  a  proper  survey 
can  be  made  of  the  lands  and  lakes  involved."  (Wall  St.  Jour ., Apr. 1. ) 

Georgia  and  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  March  29  says: 

Tobacco       "Inf orm.ation  from  Moultrie  recently  published  suggests  the  idea 

that  south  Georgia  is  going  in  extensively  for  the  raising  of  high- 
grade  tobacco.     This  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  transplanting  and 
demonstrators  and  fertilizer  agents  are  on  the  grounds  and  appear 
to  be  satisfied  that  there  will  be  considerable  acreage  planted  and 
the  best  of  care  given  the  crop,  vvhiich  is  a  comparatively  new  venture 
for  that  section.     The  acreage  to  be  put  in  tobacco  this  spring  is 
estimated  at  65,000  acres,  and  while  this  is  not  a  great  deal  more 
than  was  planted  last  ^rear,  it  includes  some  new  locations  and 
indicates  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  planted  last  season. 
There  is  an  increase,  but  the  report  says  that  the  prediction  of  a 
very  great  addition  to  the  tofeacco  lands  will  not  be  shoT!-n,  Sixty- 
five  thousand  acres  in  tobacco  means  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
interest  to  this  new  crop  in  south  Georgia,  and  when  it  is  added  that 
the  crop  is  expected  to  be  worth  about  $15,000,000  those  who  have 
perhaps  tho-^aght  that  the  iarm.ers  were  all  too  greatly  comm.itted  to 
cotton  or  grain  to  give  notice  to  other  things  will  be  surprised. 
For  years  the  Georgia  cotton  planters  have  been  urged  to  diversify 
their  crops.     They  have  planted  cotton,  and  lost  money  or  barely 
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came  out  even,  for  generations.     Tobacco  is  now  "being  undertakien  as 

a  money  crop,  and  it  is  "being  proved  excellent.     The  outlook  for  the 

present  year  is  splendid.     In  the  report  from  Moultrie  it  is  stated 

that  in  some  counties,  nota'bly  GojQ.uitt  and  Yvorth  Counties,  the 

acreage  given  to  to'bacco  rill  "be  thirty  per  cent  larger  than  in  1926. 
It 

*  *  «  « 

Highway  A  dispatch  from  Mount  Kisco,  U.Y.,  to  the  press  of  April  3 

Foliage        says;  "Codification  of  laws  affecting  trespass,  damage  to  trees, 
Protection  shru"b"bery  and  growing  plants,  and  all  sections  of  the  statutes  relat- 
in  New         ing  to  the  theft  or  destruction  of  fam  and  garden  property,  will  "be 
York  undertaken  "by  the  Westchester  County  Association  of  Justices  of  the 

Peace  in  an  effort  to  lessen  the  yearly  toll  taken  in  the  townships 

"by  motorists  who  come  to  "tVestchester  on  outings  It  is  estim^ated 

that  $1,000 J, 000  worth  of  damage  is  done  in  New  York  State  yearly, 
according  to  J.  J.  Curtis  of  the  Westchester  County  Parm  Bureau — 

Mail  Order  The  press  of  April  2  says:  "While  the  sales  of  Sears,  Roe"buck 

House  Sales    &  Co.  for  March  and  the  first  three  months  this  year  showed  in- 
creases over  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  year  "before  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co,  sales  showed  declines  for  the  same  periods.  Sales  of 
Sears,  Roshuck  &  Co.  for  March  amounted  to  $23,254,250,  compared  with 
$21,996,406  in  the  like  month  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  5.7  per 
cent.    Aggregate  sales  for  the  first  three  months  were  $66,300,803, 
against  $66,009,868  in  the  like  period  of  1925,  a  gain  of  .4  per  cent. 
...Sales  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  for  March  amounted  to  $17,892,739, 
compared  with  $18,265,921  in  the  like  month  last  year,  a  decline  of 
2  per  cent.    Aggregate  sales  for  the  first  three  months  were 
$45,233,923,  against  $48,377,587  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  a  decline  of  6.5  per  cent." 

Soviet  Cotton         The  New  York  Times  of  April  3  reports  that  the  area  to  "be 
Acreage        sown  to  cotton  next  season  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  'oe  16.3  per  cent 
larger  than  that  planted  in  1925,  according  to  data  prepared  "by  the 
Amtorg  Trading  Corporation,  New  York.    Although  the  area  to  "be  planted 
this  yeax  also  exceeds  the  prewar  cotton  area  by  16.4  per  cent,- 
Soviet  cotton  does  not  meet  the  full  dema.nds  of  the  hom.e  textile 
indtEstry,  and  Russia  has  had  to  im.port  American  cotton  worth 
$133,000,000  in  the  last  three  years.  The  2,014,200  acres  which  will 
he  sown  in  1927  are  distributed  among  nine  Central  Asiatic  and  Trans- 
caucasian  republics  and  one  autonomous  region  " 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  March  31  says:  "Accord- 

ing to  a  statement  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  based  upon  reports  from,  farmers  as  of  March  1st  this  year, 
the  intention  is  to  slightly  increase  the  1927  acreage  of  grain  as 

compared  with  the  acreage  planted  last  spring  Our  m.ain  market 

for  corn,  oats  and  barley  is  livestock  and  there  are  no  indications 
that  there  wil].  be  any  greater  demand  for  feed  grains  this  year 
than  last,  hence  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  increase  the  acreage.  At 
any  rate  it  would  be  a  m^istake  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  depend 
upon  the  elevator  as  a  market  for  these  products.    Those  who  are 
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growing  grain  as  cash  crops  are  not  likelv  to  find  1927  a  much 
better  year  than  192S.    Livestock  men  found  last  year  a  profitable 
year  and  are  likely  to  be  equyJly  ^^ell  satisfied  ^vith  1S27.  If 
feed  grains  are  to  bring  a  higher  price  tnere  .muEt  be  a  reduction 
rather  than  an  increase  in  the  acreage  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cult-'ore  so  advises.'* 


Section  4 

MAHKE?  ^UOTaTICITS 

Farm  Pro-iucts         April  4:    Livestock  and  hi^a.ts — Top  price  on  hogs  $12.05. 

Florida  Spaulaing  Rose  potatoes  $8-$lO  per  double-head  barrel 
in  terminal  markets.    Te::as  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $£~$5.50  per  100 
pounds  in  a  fe^  cities;  mostlj'"  $4,35  f.o.b.    Ivlaine  sacked  G-reen 
Mountains  $2-35-$2.85  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Hevr  York 
Eald;vin  apples  $2. 50--$-^''"'^5  per  barrel  in  city  markets;  cold  storage 
stock  $3-$3.25  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Delaware  and  Maryland  yellov:  sweet 
potatoes  $1.25-$1.50  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     Texas  flat 
and  round  type  cabbage  5j355-$S5  bulk:  per  ton  in  consuming  centers; 
$20-$22  f.o.b,  Texas  points.    ITew  York  and  I.fidwestern  yello-^  varietj'- 
onions  ranged  $3~$4  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  $3-$3.25 
f.o.b.  Rochester.     Texas  stock  $3.25-$3.75  per  standard  crate  in  a 
fe^'  cities;  $2. 50- $2. 75  f.o.b.  Raymondville  Section. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  DO  designated  markets 
declined  5  points,  closing  at  13.65^  per  lb.    Viay  future  contracts 
on  the  l^e^  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  5  points,  closing  at  13.99^, 
and  on  the  I^IeTr  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  7  points, 
closing  at  14^.02'^. 

G-rai n  prices  q.uoted:    ITo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1-32— 
$1.40.  iJo.2  red  ?7inter  Chicago  $1.35.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1-36;  Kansas  City  $1.27~$1.34.     l^o.Z  yello^r  corn  Chicago  70^;_ 
Minneapolis  70;^;  Kansas  City  72/.    2To.3  white  oats  Chicago  45(6; 
Minneapolis  43(2;  Kansas  City  45/. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    Uew  York  5I2/;  Chicago 
50|/;  Philadelphia  52%i;  Boston  52/. 

Cl-.bsiag  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  April  2; 
Single  Daisies  22g-/;  Longhorns  22|-/.   (prepared  \>y  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Apr. 4,  Apr. 2,  Apr.  3,  1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials  151.70  160. 65  140.39 

20  R.R.   stocks  lol.lo  130.07  105.47 
(Wall  St.  Jo^or.,  Apr.  5.) 


'^'■epared  in  the  Uaited  States  Department  of  AgricuJtwre  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a'l  shades  of  opinion  as 
reSIected  in  the  press  on  matters  «JTcctiiig  agricisksirc,  particuiady  in  ats  eaonomic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapprova!.  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  eKjiressIy  disclaimed.  The  iatent  is  to  reQect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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RADIO  COMISSION  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Four  decisions  of  considerable 

DECISIONS  importance  to  the  radio  wrld  were  annoimced  yesterday  "by  the 

Federal  Radio  Commission.    These  were;  First — There  shall  he  no 
widening  of  the  present  radio  broadcasting  band,  v.hich  will  con- 
tinue to  be  marked  by  the  boundaries  between  550  and  1,500  kilocycles — that  is, 
between  199.9  meters  and  545.1  meters..    Second — There  shall  be  established  a 
special  and  separate  experimental  band  in  that  upper  part  of  the  present  ama- 
teur band  which  extends  from  2,000  to  1,500  kilocycles  (149.9  meters  to  199.9 
meters).    Third — All  of  the  732  stations  now  holding  licenses  that  apply  for 
permanent  licenses  before  April  24  will  receive  a  temporary  permit  to  operate 
after  that  date,  good  until  withdrawn.    Fourth — Stations  that  fail  before  April 
24  to  apply  for  a  regular  license  will  not  get  temporary  permits  to  operate 
after  that  date,  and  no  temporary  permits  whatever  t^ill  be  granted  to  any  of 
the  300  proposed  stations*,.." 


ARNOLD  ARBORETW/I  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Dedham,  Mass., 

LEGACY  states  that  Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  late  director  of  the 

Arnold  Arboretum,   in  his  will  probated  yesterday,  bequeathes 
$10,000  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  to  be 
Invested  and  the  income  to  be  added  to  the  principal  for  100  years.    At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  half  of  the  accimulated  fund  is  to  be  used,  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  arboretm.     The  income  of  the  other  half  is  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  for  a  further  100  years,  after  which  the  income  of  the 
total  will  be  available  for  ti^e  use  of  the  arboretum. 


RABIES  FROM                   An  Associated  Press  dispatch  April  5  from  Portland,  Oreg. , 
COYOTES              says:  "An  epidemic  of  rabies,  which  apparently  started  among  a 
pack  of  coyotes  and  spread  to  domestic  animals,  harassed  the 
Bear  Valley  and  I  zee  districts  of  eastern  Oregon  April  4  as 
Federal  aid  was  invoked  to  stamp  out  the  danger.    All  coyotes  in  the  district 
and  every  head  of  livestock  as  well  as  other  domestic  animals  suspected  of  bear- 
ing the  infection  were  marked  for  slaughter  as  four  hunters  of  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey  set  out  to  attack  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  " 


CHILEM  NITRATE  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  the  Association 

SALE  of  Chilean  Nitrate  Producers  will  begin  July  1  a  policy  of  sales 

in  the  open  market,  according  to  announcement  yesterday  by 
Gustavo  M.  Varela,  Consul  General  for  Chile.    The  new  plan  will 
be  followed  for  a  year  and  will  supersede  the  present  system  of  concentrated 
sales.    The  change  is  to  permit  considers  to  benefit  from  expected  reductions 
in  production  and  transportation  costs. 
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The  Oregon  Farmer  for  March  24  says;  "Urder  the  lea,dership  of 
Co-unty  Agent  0.  T.  McWhorter,  alfalfa  growing  in  7?ashington  County 
has  experienced  a  remarkable  revival.     A  mjinber  of  experimental 
plantings  were  made  in  1923,  and  these  were  so  successful  that  the 
acreage  increased  300  per  cent  in  1924,  and  since  then  it  has  more 
than  doubled  annually.     It  is  estimated  that  2,000  acres  will  be 
planted  in  1927,   the  object  generally  being  to  supplement  a  hitherto 
inadequate  supply  of  legume  hay  for  dairy  cattle  and  to  provide  an 
ideal  summer  green  feed  crop  for  poultry,..." 

Average        i  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  5  says:  "Grandchildren 

Annual  Pay  of  the  present  generation  will  earn  an  average  yearly  salary  of  about 
$11,000,  compared  with  $2,000  in  1925,  if  the  present  percentage  of 
increase,  in  the  national  income  cop.tinues,  a  survey  by  the  National 
Home  Study  Council  revealed  at  Chicago  April  4.   'National  income  is 
gaining  at  the  rate  of  $5,400,000,000  anrrually,  '  the  survey  said, 
'and  if  this  rate  is  maintained  until  the  year  2000  the  average 
yearly  pay  envelope  will  contain  $10,782."' 

Cattle  Prices         An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  March  24  says: 
in  Scotland    "A  remarkable  Shorthorn  sale  was  held  at  Perth,   Scotland,  recently. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  present  regula,tions  prevent  the  ship- 
ment of  cattle  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  Dominions  or 
North  America,  298  bulls  were  sold  at  an  average  of  $641,  British- 
breeders  were  active  in  the  bidding  as  were  representatives  from 
the  Argentine  and  from  Germany »     Ireland  got  fifty  bulls  out  of  the 
lot — the  Irish  are  going  the  limit  in  raising  their  livestock  levels. 
A  young,  dark-roan  bull.  Orange  Blossom  by  Rothes  Knight,  topped  the 
sale  at  $13, 650. . . .  l^e  don't  expect  such  prices  to  prevail  at  Pacific 
Northwest  Shorthorn  sales,  or  anything  approaching  them,  but  we  do 
know  that  Shorthorn  prices  are  far  below  Shorthorn  values." 

Cotton  Con-  An  editorial  in  Hie  Journal  of  Commerce  for  April  5  says: 

ditions       "Gradual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  cotton  mills  and  minor 

betterment  in  the  outlook  for  the  growing  region  is  apparently  having, 
the  effect  that  is  often  e:q)erienced  under  like  conditions  in  this 
country.     Those  ?;ho  have  been  suffering  and  have  been  disposed  to 
complain  because  of  their  suffering  are  rather  inclined  to  seize 
the  opportunity,  devote  them.selves  to  making  monej''  while  the  time  is 
propitious,  and  say  rather  less  about  the  situation  than  heretofore. 
Efforts  to  gejfe  real  reform  or  improvement,   of  course,  tend  to  fall 
into  abeyance.     It  is  not  in  any  such  way  that  real  betterment  of 
the  cotton  situation  will  be  obtained.    Nothing  can  be  clearer  as 
the  result  of  recent  experiences  than  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  good 
while  to  bring  about  genuine  change  for  the  better.     Crop  diversifi- 
cation can  not  be  attained  by  simply  preaching  at  the  farmer,  but 
must  be  a  rather  slow  process.    Larger  demand  for  cotton  textile 
fabrics  and  more  profit  in  running  the  mills  can  be  made  permanent 
only  through  decided  alterations  in  marketing  and  a  different  out- 
look on  the  entire  situation  as  compared  with  that  which  has  obtained 
in  recent  years..-./' 
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Farm  Income  E.  E.  Miller,  editor  of  The  Southern  Agriculturist,  writing 

on  "Ho>w  Things  Are  With  Us  Dov\na  Here,"  in  Farm  and  Fireside  for 
April,   says:  "...The  most  notable  change  that  has  come  to  farmers 
these  last  twenty  years  is  not  any  change  in  farming  practices  or 
knowledge,  hut  the  change  that  farmers  and  their  families  have  made 
in  their  standards  of  living.     The  great  prohlem  of  the  farmer  to-d^ 
is  to  bring  his  income  into  some  sort  of  harmony  with  his  increased 
living  expenses.    It  is  not  only  that  what  the  farmer  buys  costs  him 
more  than  it  used  to — though  this  is  painfully  the  case — but  also 
that  he  feels  obliged  to  lixiy  so  many  things  he  used  to  do  without...." 

Finnish  The  press  of  April  3  reports  that  the  Government  of  Finland 

Government  is  endeavoring  to  bring  the  operation  of  radio  appliances  within  its 
Seeks'  Radio    control  and  to  regulate  and  supervise  broadcasting  and  receiving 
Control       activities  in  that  country,  according  to  a  report  from  Minister 
Pearson,  at  Eelsingfors,  Finland. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  April  5  from  Detroit  says: 
'^Officials  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the  Michigan  Retail  Grocers 
Association  reached  an  agreement  at  Detroit,  April  4,  whereby  the 
Ford  organization  will  discontinue  sale  of  foodstuffs  and  merchandise 
to  the  general  public,  it  was  announced  after  a  meeting.  Announcement 
that  the  Ford  company  was  willing  to  discontinue  sales  to  the  public 
was  made  by  G.N. Staples,  general  manager  of  the  Ford  stores,  after 
representatives  of  the  merchants'  association  had  assailed  the  practic 
as  a  scheme  to  drive  the  small  dealer  out  of  business.-  " 

Grain  Futures         The  press  of  April  4  reports  that  trading  in  wheat  and  oats  in 
the  grain  futures  market  of  the  Ne?/  York  Produce  Exchange  during 
March  was  more  than  double  the  volume  for  the  previous  month,  it  was 
announced  .  Apifi  S-  by  W.C.Rossman,   secretary  of  the  exchange.  The 
increase  of  March  over  February  was  112  per  cent,  the  greatest  in  any 
one  month  since  the  futures  market  began  operations  last  August. 

Hog  Cooperatives    An  editorial  in  The  Breeder's  Gazette  for  March  24  says;"-... 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  S'ivine  Growers'  Association,  breed- 
ers, packers,  butchers,  seri^m  laboratories,  feed  manufacturers  and 
others  will  cooperate  to  bring  more  hog  dollars  to  farmers.  All 
farmers  are  not  standing  helplessly  by  and  waiting  for  legislation  to 
remedy  their  economic  condition.    Eogmen  at  least  will  attempt  to 
organize  the  whole  industry  for  efficient  self-help.     In  developing 
and  conducting  extension  work,  the  comjuittee  will  seek  constantly  to 
foster  efficient  production,  for  it  knows  that  recent  fairly  satis- 
factory prices  for  market  grades  of  hogs  would  be  depressed  below  cost 
if  a  marked  increase  in  the  annual  farrow  should  take  place  in  re- 
sponse to  an  ill-tim.ed  stimulation.    Quotations  in  recent  months  have 
"been  in  themselves  an  incentive  to  a  big  increase  that  is  practically 
sure  to  occur.    Obviously,  therefore,  the  committee  wust  concern  it- 
self primarily  with  a  type  of  extension  designed  to  improve  quality, 
lower  production  costs,  popularize  the  principles  of  sanitation, 
increase  pork  consum.pt j. on,  and  broaden  the  demand  for  purebred  breedir 
hogs  " 
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The  New  York  Tin:es  of  April  5  says:  "Renewed  demand  for  an 
Attorney  Genei-al's  investigation  of  the  milk  situation  in  New  York 
City  was  made  April  4  in  a  statement  hy  the  Repuhlican  State  Commit- 
tee, which  again  charged  that  any  real  investigation  of  alleged  milk 

graft  had  been  olocked  "by  Tammany  Hall  'Metropolitan  newspapers 

are  again  agii.ated  over  an  outcropping  of  the  nilk  scandal,  '  the 
statement  i\ -^d,     'One  hur'.clred  and  sixty  thousand  quarts  of  bootleg 
cream  were  discovered  ready  for  New  York  City  distribution  in  freight 
cars  in  Now  Jersey  yards.    Thirty  million  dollars  annually  covers 
the  estimated  turnover  of  this  unlawful  business.    A  new  bootleg 
milk  combine,  it  is  asserted,  has  taken  over  direction  of  the  illicit 
trade  minimized  during  the  recent  Gubernatorial  election  and  the 
succeeding  alleged  investigation  by  city  authorities...." 

Tuberculosis  An  editorial  in  The  Orange  Judd  Illinois  Farmer  for  April  1 

Eradication    says:  "The  additional  Federal  allotments  totaling  $240,000,  which 
have  been  recently  made  to  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  payment  of 
indemnity  claims  on  cattle  reacting  to  tuberculin  tests,  make  it 
possible  to  proceed  with  tuberculosis  eradication  at  a  higher  rate 
of  speed. ...  This  is  a  good  piece  of  news  for  the  dairymen.  These 
counties  can  now  work  more  rapidly  if  they  so  desire.  With  additional 
funds  from  the  present  legislature  much  should  be  accomplished  this 
year." 


Section  3 
Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  March  31  says:  "The  apple 

1  industry  has  been  in  the  limelight  for  some  time.    Much  has  been 
said  regarding  production,  varieties,  marketing,  etc.    Now  the 
Bureau  of  Agri.c^iltural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  proposes  to  make  another  study  of  the  apple  industry.... 
The  apple  industry  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  big  agricultural 
products  of  the  United  States.     The  above  economic  studies  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  of  material  help  in  aiding  this 
great  industry." 

2  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  April  10  says:  "The  corn 
borer  is  threatening  the  corn  crop  and  has  already  done  enough  damage 
to  show  what  it  is  capable  of  doing  if  permitted  to  have  its  way. 

•   Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  to  destroy  it  and 
plans  for  battle  are  being  laid.    Just  how  difficult  it  will  be  to 
subdue  this  insect  is  problematical,  le  are  sure  its  destruction  will 
be  acc om.pl i shed,  but  just  how  and  when  -"^e  would  not  care  to  venture 
an  opinion.     The  job  at  present  seems  large  and  puzzling,  but  it 
will  be  done.     We  remember  the  chinch  bug  and  its  destruction  to 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  crops.     It  seemed  for  a  spell  nothing  could  be 
done  to  stay  its  destruction,  but  now  it  is  little  heard  of.  The 
Eussian  thistle  caused  many  a  man  in  the  grain  sections  of  the  North- 
west to  declare  it  would  ultimately  take  possession  of  that  country. 
But  it  has  not.     The  boll  weevil  of  the  South  was  for  a  time  a  threat- 
ening pest  of  the  cotton  crop,  but  it  was  considered  both  a  blessing 
and  a  curse.     It  promised  to  force  the  cotton  grower  to  practice 
diversified  farming  and  it  did  in  many  instances — that  was  a  blessing. 
All  these  insects  and  weeds  which  caused  the  farmer  alarm  for  a  time 
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have  been  subdued  to  a  sufficient  extent  that  no  one  is  concerned 
about  them.     7/e  are  prepared  better  now  than  ever  to  fight  the 
corn  borer  and  v?e  believe  it  will  be  effectively  handled.     The  dairy 
farmer  with  a  silo  will  be  able  to  protect  himself  from  heavy  losses 
and  plans  being  laid  by  the  Federal  Government  and  authorities  in  the 
several  irJ^ected  States  to  control  this  insect  should  prevent  severe 
losses  to  other  classes  of  farmers." 


Section  4 

MARI-CET  (QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         April  5:     Chicago  livestock  Cxuotations  on  hog  prices  closed 
at  $12.20,  prices  on  beef  steers  choice  $11.65  to  $13.75;  heifers, 
good  -and  choice,  $7.75  to  $11-00;  cows,  good  and  choice  $6.85  to 
$9.00;  low  cutter  and  cutter  $4.60  to  $5.50;  vealers,  medium  to 
choice  $9.50  to  $14.50;  heavy  calves,  $6.50  to  $8.50;   stockers  and 
feeders,  common  to  choice,  $7.00  to  $9,40;  fat  lambs,  $14.65  to 
$16.85;  yearling  wethers  $12.25  to  $14.75;  fat  ewes,  $7,75  to  $10.50; 
feeding  lam.bs  $13.50  to  $15.40. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $8-$9  per  barrel  in  terminal 
markets.  Texas  sacked  Eliss  Tri-amphs  $4.90-$5.75  per  100  pounds. 
Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2o35-$2.65  in  eastern  cities.    ITew  York 
Baldwin  apples  mostlj'-  $3.25-$3->75  per  barrel  in  city  markets;  $3- 
$3.25  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $6-$6.50  per 
24-pint  crate  in  midwestern  cities;  auction  sales  $5.10-$5.65  at 
Hammond.    Florida  stock  45/-65i^  quart  basis  in  the  East.  Texas 
yellow  Bermuda  onions  $3'-$3.75  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  cen- 
ters.   Uew  York  and  midwestern  yellow  varieties  $3-$4  sacked  per 
.  100  pounds. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets 
advanced  1  point,  closing  at  13.65^  per  lb.    May  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  points,  closing  at  14.02{i 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  4  points,  clos- 
ing at  14.06i2^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1-34- 
$1.41.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.34.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.36.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  70^;  Minneapolis  69)^-  No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago  45^;  Minneapolis  43^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  Apr.  5,  Apr.  4,  Apr.  5,  1926 

Railroads                   20  Industrials  162.68  161.70  141.08 

20  R.R.  stocks  131.59  131.16  106.04 
( Wall  St .  Jour . ,  Apr .  6 . ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


'''^epared  in  the  United  States  DopartiRent  of  A^rloritHre  for  the  pssspese  of  pressntSiig  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  ok  matters  •ffecting  agric«U«Mr«,  psrttc«}»r5y  ih  6*s  eeonomsc  asj>er©t».  RospoRsibs'ity.apprsvRl 
■>r  dlsapprovs.1.  Umt  views  and  opinions  qooted  is  oxpreesly  di3clai!it«>d.  Tbe  Indent  Is  to  reflect  ciccurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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RADIO  COMMISSION  The  press  to-day  reports;  "In  passing  upon  applications 

GONSIDERATIOIJS      for  licenses  to  broadcast  under  the  new  law  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  plans  a  special  inquiry  into  conditions  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  with  the  probability  that  some  stations  in  these 
cities  will  be  required  to  retire  from  the  field.     The  radio  problems  presented 
in  New  York  and  Chicago,  especially  in  the  matter  of  interference,  are  regarded 
as  the  most  vexatious  with  which  the  commission  has  to  deal.    Moreover,  it  will 
not  be  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  permit  New  York  and  Chicago  to  crowd  the 
rest  of  the  country.    The  commission  is  not  ready  to  annovince  a  final  decision 
as  to  the  station  situation  in  the  two  cities  or  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
conviction  is  growing,  however,  that  the  program  broadcasting  stations,  which 
now  total  732,  must  be  reduced,  and  that  in  apportioning  licenses  under  the  act 
of  Feb.  23,  careful  consideration  must  be  given  regions  removed  from  the  big 
centers.    For  the  present,  at  least,  none  of  the  300  new  applicants  for  licenses 
seems  to  stand  a  chance  of  obtaining  favorable  action.,-." 


COTTOU  DELIVERIES         The  New  York  Times  to-day  states  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  investigate  a  propo- 
sal for  southern  delivery  on  New  York  contracts  is  expected  to 
I     complete  its  work  soon.     Their  findings  probably  will  be  submitted  to  members 
f    as  an  amendment  to  the  bylaws  of  the  exchange  which  would  moke  possible  this  form 
of  delivery.    There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proposal 
when  it  was  first  made  six  months  ago.    Both  the  New  Orleans  and  the  Chicago 
Exchanges  accept  deliveries  at  Galveston  and  Houston. 


MOTOR  CAR  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "Since  May,  1925,  the 

FATALITIES         Eepartment  of  Commerce  has  been  keeping  careful  record  of  the 
number  of  automobile  fatalities  monthly  in  78  large  cities  of 
the  United  States.    Varying  between  350  and  675,  the  record  has 
been  fairly  constant,  the  lowest  total,  347,  appearing  during  the  four-week 
period  ended  March  27,  1926,  and  the  highest,  676,  during  the  four-week  period 
ended  November  6,  1925.     The  first  of  this  year  the  graph  line  was  below  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  high  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  tide  had  turned 
and  that  fatalities  would  be  fewer  during  1927  than  1925.    Almost  immediately 
the  line  turned,  however,  until  during  the  four-week  period  just  ended  there 
were  441  fatalities  as  compared  with  only  347  dvjring  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  ^ 


PAISH  SUGGESTS  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Revision  of  the  war  debt 

LOWER  TARIFF      settlement  and  the  tariff  rates  and  a  reduction  in  reparations 
payments  were  declared  necessary  yesterday  by  Sir  George  Paish, 
English  economist,  who  called  on  President  Coolidge . . . . The 
Englishman  described  Anerica's  war  debt  settlements  as  'very  generous'  when  con- 
sidered as  purely  commercial  transactions ... -Europe  is  unable  to  pay,  he  ©aid...." 
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Section  2 

Alfalfa  in  The  spread  of  alfalfa  thro-agh  the  Province  of  Ontario  during 

Ontario        the  past  few  years  has  been  marvellous,  according  to  Ontario  Farmer 
for  April  1.     Official  crop  estimates  placed  the  acreage  of  alfalfa 
in  Ontario  in  1920  at  163,000  acres,  in  1923  at  300,000  acres,  in 
1925  at  550,000  acres  and  in  1926  at  750,000  acres. 

Dairy  Farming         An  editorial  in  Butter,  Cheese  it.  Egg  Journal  for  March  30 

says;  "In  comparing  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  ijnerica 
with  that  of  European  countries  it  is  well  for  us  to  keep  in  mind 
that  Anerica' s  marketing  conditions  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  nation.    Marketing  conditions,  too,  count  more  than  anything 
else.     In  the  first  place  the  American  workman  is  the  greatest  con- 
sumer of  dairy  products  and  the  highest  paid  workman  in  the  world. 
This  country  has  discovered  that  good  wages  are  a  profitable  invest- 
ment for  those  who  pay  the  good  wages  and  an  especially  good  invest- 
ment for  industry  and  the  Nation,... We  have  taken  our  sympathy  with 
the  farmer  so  seriously  that  we  have  largely  lost  sight  of  the  rapid 
advance  that  has  "been  made  in  dairy  farming.    Farmers  are  learning 
more  about  the  correct  manner  of  handling  cows  for  profit.     They  have 
left  the  pioneering  work  behind  them,  at  least  many  of  them  have.  We 
have  the  most  progressive  farmers  in  the  world  and  with  the  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  depending  on  'the  plow 
and  the  hoe, ^  we  can  expect  to  see  better  dairy  farming  in  the  years 
to  come  than  many  ever  dreamed  possible...." 

Farm  Abandon-         An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Fireside  for  April  says:  "...Twenty- 
ment  five  per  cent  of  America's  workers  engage  in  farming.  (Once  ninety 

per  cent  were  farmers.)    Another  ten  per  cent  cculd  move  off  the 
farms,  the  less  capable  of  the  group,  and  the  fifteen  per  cent  re- 
maining with  efficient  methods  could  easily  feed  America  and  make 
a  profit  at  it.    Eventually  ten  per  cent  will  be  enough  (and  a  very 
good  living  that  ten  per  cent  would  make!)  and  the  other  workers  will 
be  free  to  produce  other  of  the  necessities,  conveniences  and  com- 
forts.    If  there  is  a  surplus  of  farm  products  too  many  acres  are 
being  cultivated  and  too  many  people  own  plows.    As  production  per 
individual  farm  worker  increases,  fewer  workers  are  required.  TJe 
have  only  commendation  for  those  thousands  who  have  had  the  courage 
in  recent  years  to  exercise  their  American  privilege  of  changing 
Jobs,    No  man  in  this  country  is  compelled  to  remain  a  farmer  if 
another  job  suits  him  better.     Two  types  of  men  quit  farming.  The 
poor  managers,  who  fare  better  under  superintendence,  make  up  by 
far  the  largest  class.    Another  type  consists  of  men  who,  while  they 
may  do  well  as  farmers,  consider  themselves  misfits,  able  to  make 
greater  successes  in  other  occupations.    No  sentimental  attachment 
to  the  soil  should  keep  either  tyge  on  the  farm.     The  capable 
farmers  who  are  left  will  have  more  customers  and  fewer  competitors. 
We  shall  lose  to  agriculture  a  few  of  our  best  citizens,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  least  competent  quit  first,  just  as  the  land  first 
abandoned  is  the  infertile.    A  process  that  tends  to  better  cai^- 
vation  of  the  better  acres  by  the  ablest  farmers  is  for  the  good 
of  agriculture,  cold  and  heartless  though  the  process  may  be." 
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"i'ord  and  the  Corner  G-roeery"  is  the  title  of  an  article 
"by  C;  W.  Steffler  in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  April  6,  which  says 
in  part:  "Retailers  are  up  in  arms,  newspapers  say,  hecause  they 
fear  that  Henry  Ford  is  endangering  the  life  of  the  corner  grocery.... 
Unless  the  newspapers  have  imduly  amplified  it,   the  cry  is  louder 
than  the  facts  warrant.     It  is  a  sound  Anerican  principle  that 
'free  competition"  in  the  distribution  of  essential  commodities  shall 
"be  preserved,  and  Mr.  Ford  seems  to  "be  adhering  to  it  rather  than 
contravening  it.     The  Ford  "business  is  so  vast  that  any  thought  of 
monopoly  or  anything  remotely  approaching  a  monopoly  is  ah surd.  Aside 
from  that  grocers  can  console  themselves.     The  food  field  is  still 
theirs.    Mr,  Ford  is  running  a  commissary,  not  a  store,  and  there  is 
a  vast  difference.    Perhaps  he  is  putting  hefore  grocers  something 
they  can  adopt;   if  not,  they  can  compete  hy  doing  the  things  that 
Mr.  Ford  doesn't,  just  as  thousands  of  them  are  competing  success- 
fully with  chain  stores.    Back  in  1914,  Ford  started  his  stores  to 
help  employees  at  his  factories  and  their  families  to  fight  the  old 
'h.c,l.»    Five  months  ago,  when  it  was  found  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sihle  to  limit  sales  to  workmen.  Ford  announced  that  thereafter  any- 
one who  so  desired  might  trade  at  the  commissaries.     Since  then, 
ah  out  10,000  persons  have  "been  passing  throTOgh  the  turnstiles  daily 
and  leaving  $30,000  per  diem  in  return  for  merchandise."' 

Milk  Surplus  An  editorial  in  Tlie  Orange  Judd  Illinois  Farmer  for  April  1 

says;  "At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Pure  Milk  Association  in 
Chicago  recently,  H.D.Allehach  of  Philadelphia" gave  some  interesting 
information  ahout  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association  of  which 
he  is  president ..,.' Our  greatest  accomplishment  was  to  reduce  the 
surplus  of  milk  on  the  Philadelphia  market  from  35  to  10  per  cent 
and  so  adjust  production  to  market  demands. ...  These  accomplishments 
and  results  are  worth  serious  consideration  hy  the  Illinois  producers. 
Regulating  the  production  twelve  months  of  the  year  will  do  much  to 
improve  the  market  conditions.     The  Interstate  Association  started 
in  1917,  and  now  has  a  membership  of  22,000." 

Pigs  to  Greece        The  New  York  Times  April  6  says;  "The  Isles  of  Greece,  where 
Sappho  sang,  will  soon  hear  the  dignified  grunting  of  fifteen 
aristocratic  American  pigs.     For  on  Tuesday,  with  appropriate 
gestures  from  officials  of  the  Near  East  Relief,  State  agricultural 
institutions  and  Columbia  University,   the  porkers  were  started  on 
their  way  to  rejuvenate  the  animal  husbandry  of  that  country ...  .Of 
the  pigs,  three  (including  Colonel  Broadcaster,  who  has  a  pedigree 
reaching  back  to  Mount  Ararat)  were  bred  by  Charles  M.  Schwab,  six 
were  supplied  by  James  C.  Penney  from  his  Emmadine  Farm,  two  by 
Ery  Kehaya,  two  by  the  New  York  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  one 
each  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick  and  S-  T.  Atchley,   Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Hospital.     They  will  be  taken  to  the  Greek  State  Agricultural  Farm 
near  Athens.     The  pigs  went  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  shipment 
of  livestock  which  be^an  last  December  with  the  departure  of  prize 
poultry.     In  a  few  months  some  specimens  of  American  cattle  will  be 
sent  across,  Henry  Morgenthau, jr .  having  already  contributed  a  prize 
bull  from  his  Fishkill  stock." 
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Property  iai  editorial  in  The  Orange  Jiidd  Illinois  Farmer  for  April  1 

Valuation    says:  "Farmers  in  approximately  50  Illinois  counties  under  the 

leadership  of  the  local  farm  bureaB.3  and  the  I. A. A.  are  checking 
valuation  of  farm,  city  and  industrial  property  in  an  effort  to  es- 
tablish fair  valuations  between  all  classes  of  property ....  In 
Champaign  County  15  members  of  the  local  farm  bureau  donated  their 
time  going  through  the  county  records,  comparing  values  of  various 
properties.    A  State-wide  campaign  has  been  carried  on  by  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  to  correct  any  discrepancies  T-hich  might  exist.  This 
is  a  noble  piece  of  work  for  the  farmers'  organizations." 

Stock  Markets         Theo.  H.  Price,   in  his  weekly  review  of  business  in  Commerce 
and  Finance  for  April  6,  says;  "....That  the  end  of  the  upward 
movement  will  come  sometime  and  when  it  is  least  expected  is  as 
certain  as  that  the  sun  will  set  even  though  it  is  to  rise  again. 
But  in  so  far  as  stock  exchange  speculation  is  concerned  the  night 
still  seems  to  be  some  time  away.    It  is,  however,  undeniable  that 
many  securities  are  selling  at  prices  which  presuppose  that  the 
present  era  will  last  indefinitely. .. .It  is  true  that  no  indica- 
tion of  dearer  or  less  abundant  credit  can  be  perceived,  but  easy 
money  does  not  take  the  place  of  profits  when  it  comes  to  paying 
dividends,  and  stocks  will  be  less  eagerly  bought  when  profits  be- 
come more  difficult  to  earn.     In  fact,   there  are  broad  backwaters 
even  while  the  main  current  still  runs  strongly ....  In  the  grain 
markets  the  trend  has  been  a  declining  one;  but  cotton  has  shown 
great  underlying  strength  on  the  continuation  of  the  export  demand 
despite  the  ominous  news  that  has  come  from  China.     Sugar  has  shown 
a  little  more  steadiness  now  that  the  Cuban  mills  are  commencing 
to  shut  down.    But  coffee  has  continued  to  sag  as  a  b-amper  crop 
looms  in  sight  and  Brazil^s  control  of  exports  is  threatened. ...  For 
the  present  at  least  America's  prosperity  seems  sufficient  to  enable 
her  to  YJithstand  almost  any  shock  and  if  a  change  occurs  here  it 
will  probably  come  from  within  rather  than  from  without." 

Tuberculosis  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farm.er  for  March  26  says:  "Our 

Eradication    fair  State  would  be  better  off  by  millions  of  dollars  if  bovine 
in  Mich-      tuberculosis  was  eliminated  from  within  its  borders ....  Again,  many 
igan  farmers  of  this  State,  bankers,  business  men,  and  lawmakers,  do  not 

yet  realize  the  tremendous  advantage  it  would  give  Michigan  by 
being  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  become  a  fully  accredited 
State.     She  now  leads,  and  it  is  fully  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility to  gain  that  enviable  position.     iT/hat  a  tremendous  impetus 
it  would  be  to  the  sale  of  young  stock  from  o-ur  herds,  if  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  Canada  looked  upon  Michigan  as  a  place  where 
clean  cattle  could  be  bought ....  Our  Michigan  Legislature  will  find 
few  opportunities  for  helping  Michigan  farmers  more  than  they  will 
in  appropriating  a  liberal  sum  for  the  rapid  prosecution  of  this 
work. ..."  I 

Wheat  Pools  An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  March  26  says:  "A  dispatch 

says  that  Canada  will  send  fifty  representatives  to  the  Orderly 
Grain  Marketing  Conference  in  Kansas  City  May  5.     Some  of  the  princi- 
pal officials  of  the  Consolidated  Wheat  Pool,  prominent  men  from 
the  Alberta  and  Manitoba  pools,  and  a  delegate  from  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  in  attendance.    The  dispatch  says 
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every  wheat  growing  country  in  the  world  will  "be  represented.  The 
Kansas  City  meeting  will  test  the  future  prospects  of  organized 
wheat  marketing  "by  farm  interests...." 

Wool  Futures         '  The  press  of  April  5  states  that  a  qu-estionnaire  has  "been 
Market         sent  to  wool  producers,  merchants  and  spinners  throughout  the  country 
hy  Thomas  Hale,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  to  get 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  wool 
futures  market. 


Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         April  6:    Livestock  quotation    on  top  price  of  hogs  at 
Chicago  to-day  at  $12. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $7.50-$8.50  per  harrel.  Texas 
sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $4.50-$5.50  per  100  pounds.    Maine  sacked 
Green  Mountains  $2.35-$2.75  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $1.80- 
$1.90  f .o.b.  Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.05- 
$2.20  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.80-$1,85  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York 
Baldwin  apples  $2.50-$3,75  per  "barrel  in  city  markets.    Best  mid- 
western  yellow  onions  $3.50-$4  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming 
centers.     Texas  yellow  Bermudas  $2. 50-$3. 50  per  standard  crate. 
Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  2Q^-2bp  pint  hasis  in  the  East, 
|5.50-$6.50  per  24-pint  crate  in  midwestern  cities;  auction  sales 
$4.85-$5,30  at  Hammond. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butters    New  York  50^;  Chicago  49j!^; 
Philadelphia  51^;  Boston  51^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  April  5j 
Twins  2lfj^;  Single  Daisies  22^^-,  Double  Daisies  22ji5;  Longhorns  22\^\ 
square  Prints  23j^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  11  points,  closing  at  13. 77^  per  lb.    May  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  11  points,  closing  at 
14,13j^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  13 
points,  closing  at  14.19)2$. 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.35- 
$1.42.    No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.31.    No. 2  hard  winter  Kansas  City 
$1.29-$1.35.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  71j^;  Kansas  City  72i^-75j^. 
No. 3  white  corn  Kansas  City  68^-71^.  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45)^; 
Minneapolis  44)^;  Kansas  City  43^-47;^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Apr.  6,  Apr.  5,  Apr.  6,  1926 

Railroads               20  Industrials  162,69  162.58  142.43 

20  R.R.  stocks  131.28  131.59  107.01 
(Wall  St.  Jour..  Apr.  7.) 
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'*repared  in  the  UsSted  States  D«^p6^^ment  of  A^ricaltare  for  ihe  purpose  o(  presG5i4?ng  all  sEjadss  of  opinioa  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  nfTecting  agnc«!tar«,  psriieflsiat'Sy  ia  s6s  ©coaGHJse  aispscJs.  Reepon9sbi!ity,appr«n'aJ 
or  disapproval,  lor  views  and  opicions  quoted  is  expressly  <Msc!aimed.  The  mteEit  is  to  reflect  accsirateiy  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TELEVISION                     The  press  to-day  reports:  "The  first  practical  demonstra- 
SUCCESS              tion  of  television,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Federal  authorities 
presages  the  early  introduction  of  visual  radio,  was  staged 
bet^/een  Washington  and  New  York  yesterday  "by  the  Americcan 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Bell  Laboratories.    The  apparatus  for 
the  television  demonstration  was  set  up  at  the  Washington  end  of  the  line  in  a 
small  brick  building  at  1208  H  Street,  Northwest,  and  it  was  there  that  Secre- 
tary Hoover  spoke.    His  movements  were  synchronized  perfectly  while  he  talked 
to  President  Giffqrd  of  the  A.  T.  and  T.  in  New  York  " 


RADIO  COMIvIISSION  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  new  Radio  Commission  has 

POLICY  definitely  adopted  the  policy  of  issuing  only  "short-term-" 

licenses  to  radio  broadcasting  stations.    Under  this  policy, 
arjiounced  by  Cornr:iissioner  Bellows,  acting  as  spokesman  for  the 

commission,  it  will  issue  no  three-year  licenses  for  some  time  to  come,   if  at 

all. 


BEM  COMUNICATION       An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  London  says: 
"Messages  have  been  exchanged  between  London  and  Australia  by 
the  Marconi  wireless  beam  system  and  replies  received  within 
twenty  minutes,  it  was  announced  yesterday,    Marconi  engineers  believe  that 
before  another  year  it  will  be  'possible  similarly  to  telephone  by  the  system. 


POTASH  INDUSTRY  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "A  conspiracy  to  control 

SUIT  and  monopolize  the  potash  industry  of  the  United  States,  directed 

by  German  and  French  producers,  was  charged  in  a  suit  filed  in 
■  New  York  yesterday  by  the  Government.     Through  representatives 
in  New  York  arranging  with  American  distributing  agencies  the  Government  alleges 
that  the  French  and  German  companies  are  dividing  the  sale  of  potash  to  be  made 
in  this  country,     The  companies  also  are  alleged  to  have  been  fixing  prices  and 
the  Gover:ament  asserts  that  because  the  mines  of  the  French  and  German  companies 
constitute  the  only  sources  of  a  large  supply  of  potash,  users  of  the  commodity 
in  the  United  States,  including  farmers,  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  them 
for  their  requirements.     It  is  charged  that  beginning  May  1,   1927,  the  companies 
agreed,  in  addition  to  continuing  division  of  the  United  States  business,  to 
select  a  single  exclusive  selling  agency,  with  which  they  will  agree  upon  the 
prices  to  be  charged.    An  injunction  was  asked  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
carrying  out  the  'combination,  conspiracy  and  contract.'....'^ 


CANADA  RAILWAY  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  House  of  Commons 

RATE  CUT  Tuesday  night  passed  a  measure  providing  for  a  20  per  cent  re- 

duction in  railway  freight  rates  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  with 
certain  exceptions. 
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Section  2 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  April  2  says;"  A  committee 

and  Distri-    of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  heen  holding  meetings 
hution         in  various  sections  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  securing  opin- 
ions of  farmers  and  business  men  on  the  needs  of  agriculture.  This 
committee  has  not  published  its  findings,  but  promises  to  do  so  when 
the  survey  has  been  completed, .Many  suggest  that  the  farm  dollar 
ought  to  be  raised  to  par .,. -Others  offer  the  suggestion  of  closer 
cooperation  and  a  better  distribution  of  farm  products,  and  to  this 
most  everyone  agrees,  but  how  to  bring  about  that  desired  end  is  yet 
the  problem  of  the  day  and  remains  unsolved.     True,  the  idea  of  co- 
operative selling  is  gaining  force,  and  perhaps  therein  lies  the 
answer  to  the  entire  matter,  for  cooperation  in  selling  will  lead  to 
cooperation  in  production  and  to  a  unity  of  ideas  on  agricultural  leg- 
islation.   Eut    just  so  long  as  the  farmers  of  the  country  let  their 
individuality  predominate  in  all  their  activities,  just  so  long  will 
they  as  a  class  be  at  a  disadvantage.     In  the  meantime,  Farm  and 
Ranch,  had  it  been  offered  the  opportunity,  would  have  suggested  to 
this  comjnittee  that  until  those  engaged  in  the  agriciiltural  industry 
get  together  with  a  common  purpose,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to 
gjve  first  consideration  to  making  a  living  on  the  farm  without  regard 
to  conditions  in  the  city.     They  operate  on  the  reverse  plan  now. 
Producing  something  to  sell  to  the  town  folks  comes  first,  and  their 
own  table  and  livestock  receive  no  consideration  at  all." 

Farm  Equipment       An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  April  2  says:  "In 

spite  of  the  fact  that  the  years  from  1920  to  1927  have  been  seven 
lean  years  for  farmers,   the  figures  show  that  there  has  been  suffi~ 
cient  prosperity  to  advance  the  move  for  betier  equipment  materially. 
For  instance,  the  number  of  tractors  has  increased  five-fold,  and 
the  number  of  farms  supplied  with  electricity  three-fold,  while  the 
number  of  gasoline  engines  has  nearly  doubled.     However,  the  field 
for  further  development  in  modern  equipment  is  still  large.     Out  of 
the  200,000  farms       Pennsylvania  only  12  per  cent  have  tractors, 
43  per  cent  have  gasoline  engines,  and  14  per  cent-  are  equipped  with 
electricity.    It  ta3ces  time  and  money  to  modernize  a  farm,  but  those 
who  have  been  able  to  do  so  find  that  it  pays  in  more  ways  than  one, 
provided,  of  course,   that  the  owner  is  a  good  farmer." 

Farm  "Factory-       An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  April  9  sayss 
izing"         "On  the  heels  of  an  outbreak  of  f actoryize-the-f arm  publicity 

comes  the  announcement  of  a  large,   corporation-controlled  and  appar- 
ently successful  farm  going  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  another 
reminder  of  the  difficulty  in  making  things  work  out  in  the  field 
■  as  they  do  on  paper.    Efficiency  of  production  is  the  them.e  of  the 
factorj?-  proponents,  and  its  advantages  on  the  farm  are  as  apparent 
as  elsewhere.    But  the  human  equation,  the  individual  incentive,  the 
attention  to  details,  the  countless  changing  conditions  when  one 
is  dealing  direct  with  nature,  place  the  farmer  in  an  advantageous 
position,  compared  with  a  factory  system  of  farming.    Maybe  the 
time  will  come  when  farmers  are  cogs  in  a  gigantic  machine  of  food 
production,  but  that  time  is  still  hidden  in  the  inscrutable  future. 
Experiments  toward  that  end  thus  far  have  not  been  notably  success- 
ful." 
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Farm  Tenancy  An  editorial  in  Southern  Cultivator  and  Faming  for  April  1 

says:  "According  to  the  agricultural  census  for  1925,  changes  in 
tenancy  and  ov>-nership  of  farms  for  the  five  years  covered  "by  the 
reports  were  as  great  as  other  changes  in  agriculture  during  that 
period,  which  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
critical  ever  experionc^ed  in  this  country.     The  increase  in  tenancy 
is  shown  to  he  small  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  while  the  nmber 
of  farmer  owners  declined  55,755,  "but  there  was  a  genera,!  advance 
in  tenancy  in  some  States,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farm 
owners  and  owner- ope rated  farmers  in  others,  and  it  is  in  the 
changes  that  have  been  going  on  in  different  areas  that  the  people 
of  the  South  may  find  much  that  is  encouraging. .Maps  illustrating 
the  percentage  changes  in  tenant-operated  farms  show  that  increases 
in  tenant  farms  during  the  five  year  period  are  generally  where  there 
was  an  increase. Sn  production  of  a  crop  largely  grown  by  tenants, 
like  cotton,  and  zhaX  decreases  are  generally  connected  with  a  de- 
cline in  the  production  of  such  crops,  or  a  migration  from  farms 
like  that  which  has  taken  place  in  certain  sections  of  Northeastern 
and  Southern  States...." 

Florida  Straw-       The  Florida  Times-Union  for  April  5  says;  "More  than  three 
berries       million  quarts  of  ripe  strawberries  have  been  gathered  in  and  near 
Plant  City  during  the  past  few  mionths  and  shipped  North,  South, 
,  East  and  West,     The  Plant  City  Courier  a  few  days  ago  told  of  the 
practical  clearance  of  the  season's  shipping  crop,  suggesting  that 
the  growers  had  about  wound  up  the  carload  shipments  and  were  ready 
to  rest  a  bit  after  the  score  had  been  set  at  3,015,748  quarts  of 
berries  valued  at  $984,646,28.    The  price  of  berries  a  few  days  ago, 
at  the  railroad  station,  was  35  cents  a  Q.uart,  but  the  supplies  are 
about  exhausted,  and  not  a  great  many  m.ore  shipments  can  be  counted 
upon.    The  figures,  it  should  be  understood,  are  for  a  single  sec- 
tion in  a  single  county  of  Florida. .. .Plant  City  is  now  well  known 
in  the  trucking  and  fruit  business  as  the  'world's  greatest  winter 
strawberry  production  center.'    Florida  has  other  sections  raising 
strawberries,  and  their  output  is  considerable,  but  Plant  City  is 
the  leader  and  rejoices  in  the  fact  " 

Penney  Farm  In  a  review  of  the  career  of  J. C. Penney,  The  Wall  Street 

Projects     Journal  for  March  31  says:  "....Having  accumulated  a  considerable 
fortune,  J. C. Penney  set  out  to  make  use  of  it  in  ways  beneficial 
to  mankind.    He  had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  farm  sit- 
uation throughout  the  country,  and  remembering  his  own  boyhood  ex- 
perience on  the  Missouri  farm,  decided  that  there  was  plenty  that 
could  be  done  to  better  farm  m.ethods  and  conditions.     So  he  bought 
120,000  acres  of  land  in  Clay  County,  Florida,  and  set  about  to 
apply  to  farming  the    principles  that  had  led  to  his  chain  store 
success.    To-day,  20,000  acres  are  cleared,  and  there  are  some 
6,000  farms  of  2|-,  5,  10  and  20  acres  each,  in  operation.  Along 
with  Ralph  Gwinn,  coiiusel  for  the  J. C. Penney  Co.,  he  set  up  the 
J.C .Penney-Gwinn  Corp.,  gathered  about  him  men  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity whom  he  placed  in  positions  of  responsibility,  and  began  train- 
ing farmers  in  the  profession,  furnishing  them  scientific  aid  and 
advice.     The  seletttoav.Of  farmers  was  carefully  made,  and  each  was' 
given  the  chance  of  purchasing  the  farm  gut  of  profits  from  the 
soil,  after  he  had  occupied  it  for  a  year  and  it  was  found  that  he 
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conformed  to  the  high  standards  of  character  and  ahility  set  by  the 
Penney  management.  The  company  has  set  up  at  Penney  Farms  the 
Penney-Gwinn  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  teaching  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Florida  soil  and  crop  conditions.    A  model  dairy, 
a  great  poultry  farm,  a  large  cannery,  etc.,  have  "been  established; 
the  Penney  Farms  Railroad  and  highways  have  been  built,  and  every- 
thing is  being  done  to  laake  the  development  complete.    Penney  has 
a  ferm  of  his  orn,  Emm.adine  Farm,  at  HopcT^ell  Junction,  Dutchess 
County,  N.Y^,  where  he  has  a  herd  of  several  hundred  Guernsey  cattle. 
He  has  taken  many  cups  and  ribbons  ^ith  them,  including  the  prize 
for  the  grand  champion  co-w  at  the  Sesqui-centennial  Exposition,  and 
for  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the  National  Dairy  Show.     The  aim  of 
this  farm  enterprise,  he  says,  has  been  to  furnish  a  good  breed  of 
cattle  to  be  available  for  farmers  who  wish  to  improve  their  herds...! 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says;  "Teaching 

1  American  farmers  how  to  make  hay  might  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent 

to  'teaching  your  grandmother  to  suck  eggs,'  were  it  not  for  the 
fsct  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  completed  investigations 
which  clearly  indicate  that  the  hayma3tors  still  have  something  to 
learn.     The  department  finds  that  'some  of  the  types  and  sizes  of 
mowers  used  by  hay  growers  in  certain  sections  are  better  adapted 
to  conditions  in  other  sections  than  those  now  in  use  there.'  In 
support  of  this  the  bulletin  gives  many  interesting  illustrations. 
...It  is  such  information  as  that  contained  in  the  bulletin  now 
available  for  the  asking  Vhile  the  supply  lasts'   that  is  of  real 
value  to  the  farmer.     It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  a 
college  education  or  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  mathematics  to  under- 
stand and  profit  by  these  investigations." 

2  An  editorial  in  to-day's  Washington  Post  says;  "The  Department 

of  Agricultiire  reports  that  during  the  1925-26  season  more  than 
5,150,000  hunting  licenses  were  taken  out  by  sportsmen  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Alaska,  as  compared  with  4,300,000  during 
1923-24  and  4,900,000  during  1924-25,     Obviously  hunting  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular.  It  is  impossible,   of  course,   to  make  an  ac- 
curate estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  game  bagged  by  these  millions 
of  nimrods.    Undoubtedly,  however,   it  is  enormous ..- -A  c entury  ago 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm  over  the  use  of  the  rifle  against  wild 
life.     Animals  were  to  be  found  in  abundance.    It  was  a  genuine 
public  service  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  so  that  they  no  longer 
could  constitute  a  menace  to  human  habitation.     In  addition,  their 
slaughter  provided  a  considerable  part  of  the  country's  food  supply. 
Since  then,  however,  matters  have  been  reversed.    Animal  life  no 
longer  menaces  civilization,  nor  does  it  contribute  any  appreciable 
part  of  the  meat  supply.    Gradually,   over  the  years,   it  has  been 
hunted  down  until  there  exists  genuine  danger  that  it  will  become 
extinct.     The  Federal  Govermient  has  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
game  protective  laws.     The  States  have  found  it  advisable  to  require 
all  hunters  to  first  secure  a  license.    Regulation  is  the  only  hope 
of  salvation  for  American  animal  life,   and  it  is  a  pity  that  more 
and  more  individuals  are  turning  toward  hunting  for  pastime  snd 
recreation.  '^ 
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Department  of  .  ' 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  who  is  WTio  is  the  Grain  Trade  for  May  5  says; 

3  "....It  is  nearly  eleijren  years  ago  since  Congress  passed  the  present 

Grain  Standards  Act  which  estahlished  Government  supervision  of 
grain  inspection.      The  hill  was  approved  hy  President  Wilson  on 
August  11,  1916,    Many  well  informed  people  expressed  the  fear  ^-hen 
the  C-rain  Standards  Act  was  passed  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  until  the  Department  of  Agriculture  T70uld  make  a  move  to  change 
Federal  grain  supervision  into  Pederal  grain  inspection. ...  The 
problem  that  will  confront  the  grain  trade  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  is  to  make  up  its  mind  vhat  it  is  going  to  do  about  Federal 
inspection.    Tliere  is  no  douht  it  will  be  an  issue  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. " 

Section  4 
Mi4ItKET  Q,UOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         April  7:     Livestock  and  meats:  Chicago  quotation  on  top  price 
of  hogs  $11.70. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $7~$8.50  per  barrel  in  lead- 
ing markets;  $6  i .o.b.  Hastings.     Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs 
$4.50-$4.75  per  ICO  pounds  in  Chicago;  mostly  $3.50  f -o.b.  Maine 
sacked  Green  Moantains  $2.30-$2.75  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock 
$1.80-$1.85  f  .o.b,  Presque  Isle.  Stra'-berries ,  Louisiana  Klondikes 
21(I^-2U  pint  basis  in  the  East,  i5.25-$5,50  per  24-pint  crate  in 
raidwestern  markels;  auction  sal  es  $3.95-$4.27t  at  Hammond.  Texas 
cabbage  $2.50"$3  per  barrel  crate  and  $40-$b0  bulk  per  ton  in  dis- 
tributing centers;  $15-$18  f.o.b.  Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions 
$2.50-$3-50  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $1.50-$2  f.o.b. 
Eastern  and  miawestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  $3-$4  per  100  pounds. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;     New  York  50/^;  Chicago 
48ii!$;  Philadelphia  51^  Boston  bl<j:.  cheese 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary/ marke't's  April  6:  Single 
Daisies  22t(^;  Longhorns  22\^;  Square  Prints  23^^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1;34- 
$1,41.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.33.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1,35.     No. 2  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  70/.    No, 3  white  oats  Chicago 
44sz5;  Minneapolis  43)/^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  4  points,   closing  at  13.73(^  per  lb.    May  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  8  points, 
closing  at  14.05^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  de- 
clined 8  points,  closing  at  14.11)2^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.   of  Agr,  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price        Apr.  7,  Apr.  6,  Apr.  7,  1926 

Railroads                   20  Industrials                  162.50  162.69  141,97 

20  E.R.   stocks                  131.88  131.28  106.56 
(Wall  St.  Jour. ,  Apr.  8, ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 

't-epared  tn  the  Uiuted  States  I>«|mrtmpnt  of  Ajirl®*s!tare  for  the  pur^se  of  prescntias^  s'l  shades  of  opisioa  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agric«Uts8«»,  partlcuSarJy  ia  3*9  eecnomsc  asifecJ*.  Responsibility,  appr®val 
or  disapprovEJ.  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  ©Kpressly  dieciaimed.  The  intcat  U  to  reOect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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CTJBAIT  TARIFFS  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Increase  in  the  customs  tariff 

on  tomatoes,  peppers  and  other  vegetables  imported  from  Cuba  and 
Mexico  was  requested  of  President  Coolidge  yesterday  "by  W.H. 
Harshall  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  George  S*  Fletcher  of  Miami,  representing  the 
East  Coast  Growers'  Association  of  Florida.     They  asserted  that  Florida  growers 
could  not  compete  ?dth  the  foreign  producers  on  account  of  the  cheap  labor  and 
more  favorable  conditions  existing  in  Cuba  and  Mexico.     The  Florida  growers  also 
called  upon  the  Tariff  Commission  and  Secretaries  Jardine  and  Hoover.     They  made 
formal  application  for  a  hearing  by  the  commission." 

A  Havana  dispatch  says:  '"'President  Machado,  it  was  reported  in  governmental 
circles  yesterday,  will  initiate  negotiations  for  a  revision  of  existing  tariff 
laws  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  on  his  forthcoming  visit  to  Washington. 
In  a  petition  to  the  President  the  Cuban  Chamber  of  Commerce  claimed  that  not 
only  the  sugar  producers  but  other  commercial  industries  were  suffering  from  the 
Fordney  tariff.     It  asked  that  diplomatic  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  revision  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  negotiated  in  1903  in  order  that  Cuba  might  recover  ad- 
vantages lost  in  commercial  interchange  with  the  United  States." 


RADIO  PIRACY  The  press  to-day  reports:  "The  Radio  Commission,  to  clear 

PRGXSCTXON         the  way  for  exclusive  use  by  Canadian  broadcasting  stations  of  the 
six  wave-length  channels  allocated  to  them,  announced  yesterday 
that  all  stations  now  using  these  prohibited  channels  will  be 
shifted  to  the  lowest  fringe  of  the  present  broadcasing  band.    These  stations 
were  ordered  to  find  places  on  wave  lengths  where  serious  interference  will  not 
be  caused  and  were  told  that  the  only  frequencies  where  permits  are  likely  to  be 
granted  are  those  between  1,360  and  1,500  kilocycles,  or  between  199.9  and  220.4 
meters . .  .  .  " 


SAPIRO-FORD  SUIT  The  press  of  April  8  reports  from  Detroit;     "A  national 

exchange  to  handle  all  potatoes  grown  in  the  country  was  the 
ambition  of  Aaron  Sapiro  in  1923  when  he  was  organizing  the 
growers  in  Maine,  according  to  his  testimony  April  7,  his  eighth  on  the  witness 
stand  in  his  suit  for  $1,000,000  libel  damages  against  Henry  Ford  and  The  Dear- 
born Publishing  Company.  The  Maine  exchange  came  into  being,  and  so  did  exchang- 
es in  Minnesota  and  Idaho,  but  the  countrywide  single  selling  agency  remained  an 
ambition.  The  Maine  organization  failed,  and  Mr.  Sapiro  said  the  blame  should  be 
charged  to  the  series  of  twenty  articles  in  the  Dearborn  Independent  upon  which 
he  sued.    He  disclosed  the  receipts  of  about  $40,000  in  fees  and,  incidentally, 
a  row  over  money  with  the  Minnesota  association. -United  States  Senator  James  A 
Reed  of  Missouri,  chief  counsel  for  the  defense,  bored  deeply  into  the  Idaho 
tubers.  He  brought  from  the  witness  an  admission  that  Weyl  &  Zuckerman  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  were  among  the  largest  potato  dealers  in  the  country,  had  been 
interested  in  Mr.  Sapiro 's  effort  to  form  an  association  of  the  potato  growers 
in  Idaho.  The  witness  testified  that  the  firm  advanced  $2,500  through  Mr. Sapiro, 
and  without  their  name  appearing,   to  fvirther  the  organization...." 
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Section  2 

Cornst^lS:.  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  April  8  says:  "So  much 

Uses  is  being  said  no^radays  about  the  making  of  paper,  wall  hoard,  and 

artificial  sillc  from    ccrnstalks  that  farmers  are  beginning  to  wonder 
if  there  is  anything  to  it. ...The  present  cornstalk  agitation  in 
Iowa  traces  quite  largely  to  Prof.  O.R.Sweeney,  at  Ames,  professor 
Sweeney  is  an  enthusiast  who  undouhtsdly  has  made  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  paper,  ?v-all  board,  etc.,  from  cornstalks.    As  to  whether  the 
cornstalks  can  be  gathered  and  sold  by  the  farmers  cheaply  enough  to' 
produce  paper  in  competition  with  paper  made  from  wood  pulp,  no  one 
knows.     We  do  know  that  cornstalks  have  a  value  per  acre  as  feed  of 
at  least  one  dollar,  and  that  the  fertilizer  value  of  an  acre  of 
cornstalks  j.s  at  least  three  dollars  =     As  to  what  it  will  cost  to  cut 
and  bale  the  cornstalks  and  haul  then  five  or  six  m.iles  to  a  factory, 
no  one  can  estimate  .very  accurately  as  yet.    After  taking  into  ac- 
count the  fertility  value  of  the  cornstalks,  the  feeding  value  and 
the  probable  expenses  of  baling  and  hauling,  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
farmers  will  care  to  sell  their  cornstalks  for  less  than  ten  dollars 
a  ton. . .  At  the  present  time  we  believe  that  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  paper  made  out  of  cornstalks  will  be  unable  to  compete  com- 
mercially with  paper  made  out  of  wood  pulp.     Tie  believe  the  same 
can  be  said  with  regard  to  wall  board  made  out  of  cornstalks  as  com- 
pared with  wall  board  made  out  cf  the  waste  from  the  sugar  cane  mills. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence,  however,  the  tide  may  turn  and  corn- 
stalks m.ay  come  into  their  own,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  corn  borer, 
partly  because  of  the  disappearance  of  the  forests,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  growi:ig  demand  for  wall  board." 

Cotton  Textile        An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  April  9)  says: 
Industry      "The  position  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  is  worth  some  attention. 

Reports  from  mill  centers  indicate  that  the  industry  is  more  active 
than  in  several  years,  that  the  low  price  of  cotton  has  stimulated 
demand  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  that  Europe  is  buying  raw  cotton 
heavily,  and  that  domestic  consumption  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  pace. 
The  entire  industry  finds  itself  on  a  more  stable  basis  as  a  conse- 
quence of  these  circumstances,  so  much  so  that  it  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  all  industries  during  this  year.    From  a 
security  viewpoint,  the  same  does  not  necessarily  follow  since  so 
many  textile  companies  have  been  hurt  by  past  years  of  lov  earnings 
that  their  financial  position  has  become  impaired.    However,  the 
prospects  for  the  year  are  such  as  to  hold  out  in  these  instances 
hopes  of  a  gradual  restoration  of  a  eounder  financial  condition." 

Farm  Finances         An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  April  7  says: 

"/im.erican  farmers  are  in  better  "financial  condition  than  ever  before. 
Not  only  that,  but  they  are  due  for  another  good  year,  according  to 
J.W.Bailey,  in  an  address  at  Kansas  City.... Mr.  Bailey  is  a  banker. 
More  than  that,  he  is  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
Tenth  District,  located  at  Kansas  City ....  Governor  Bailey  spbke  of 
the  prices  for  livestock  and  said  that  he  had  never  seen  the  morale 
of  producers  of  hogs  and  cattle  so  high  as  at  this  time.  Farmers, 
he  said,  are  feeling  good.    The  wheat  belt  has  never  had  a  better 
prospect.    As  both  season  and  prices  are  favorable,   this  should  "tee 
a  banner  year  in  the  grain  belt.    Then,  speaking  of  financial  condi- 
tions, he  said  that  there  was  no  financial  depression  in  any  part  of 
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that  d:V.strict;  in  fact,  most  of  it  is  in  excellent  shape.    No  matter 
what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  lack  of  credit.... At 
this  time  the  member  ban!^:s  in  that  district  are  making  few  demands. 
Their  discounts,  he  said,  amount  to  only  $7,000,000.    If  we  compare 
that  with  the  $165,000,000  that  the  Kansas  City  bank  has  had  out, 
we  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  no  credit  strain.  This 
statement  also  makes  significant  these  few  words  in  the  governor's 
address:   'The  Middle  West  and  Southwest  have  money.     They  don't  need 
credit.     Some  of  them  need  more  faitjy  in  their  country.'" 

An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  April  2  says',  "The  Texg.s 
cattlemen,  in  their  fifty-first  convention  held  in  El  Paso  recently, 
became  enthusiastic  regarding  their  industry  and  left  the  city  look- 
ing forward  to  a  period  of  prosperity,     iimong  the  important  phases 
of  the  industry  discussed  were  two  which  attracted  more  than  usual 
interest.    One  was  the  production  of  cattle  of  such  types  as  con™ 
sumers  demand  and  the  other  was  the  finishing  of  southwestern  cattle 
on  home-grown  feeds.... The  finishing  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  in 
the  Southwest  instead  of  shipping  them  North  will  make  a  market  for 
home-produced  feeds,  including  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls.    This  in 
itself  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  southwestern  agriculture. 
Other  advantages  will  be  found  in  the  supply  of  fertilizer  material 
available,   in  the  emplo^mient  of  labor,  and  in  the  econom.y  of  pro- 
duction.    Southwestern  producers  of  livestock,  by  finishing  their 
animals  at  hom.e,  will  m.ake  the  profit  that  Iowa,  farmers  make  by 
operating  feed  lots  stocked  with  animals  from  this  section.     It  will 
be  a  long  step  forward  in  the  full  development  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry of  the  Southwest." 

Market  Prospects    Warren  Beecher  writes  of  market  prospects  in  the  food  industry 
in  Pood       in  The  Magasine  of  Wall  Street  for  April  9.    He  introduces  his  sub- 
Industry      ject  as  follows?  "No  industry  comes  more  definitely  within  the  term 
''essential  industry'  than  that  concerned  with  the  preparation  and 
ferketing  of  food.    Agriculture  as  the  producer  of  raw  materials  finds 
its  complement  in  the  huge  industry  engaged  in  converting  its  raw 
materials  to  edible  use.    Indeed  the  aggregate  wholesale  value  of 
products  from  the  various  branches  of  the  so-called  food  'manufactur- 
ing' industry  amounts  to  over  ten  billions  annually.    By  this  standard, 
meat  packing  alone  is  the  third  largest  industry  in  the  country  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  export  field.    Recent  consolidations 
of  baking  interest  and  also  in  dairy  products  have  given  these  lines 
m.ore  the  aspect  of  large  organized  enterprises;  while  the  importance 
and  size  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  preserving  and  packing  of 
fish,  fr-iit  and  vegetables  E&ed  little  emphasis.     It  is  natural  that 
as  the  components  of  an  industry  so  closely  allied  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  life  and  comfort  assume  increasing  importance  in  the 
business  structure  that  the  fortunes  of  their  securities  are  followed 
with  keen  interest  by  investors.     It  is  hence  timely  to  examine  some- 
thing of  their  present  industrial  status  and  future  prospects." 

Palestine's  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Jerusalem  April  8  states 

Foreign       that  Palestine's  exports  set  a  new  high  record  last  year,  exceeding 
Trade  $40, 000, OOQ, according  to  Government  figijres.     Oranges  were  the  princi- 

pal products  exported,    itoierican  automobiles  made  up  a  large  part  of 
the  country's  imports  during  1926.  It  is  estimated  that  $500,000  worth 
of  Araericah  cars  were  imported. 
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Industry 
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Stock  Market  The  stock  market  as  a  Whole  is  not  advancing  so  much  as  the 

popular  averages  make  it  appear,   says  the  current  issue  of  Moody's 
Weekly  Review.    These  simple  aritlimetical  averages,  it  adds,  are  too 
much  influenced  by  the  erratic  movements  of  high-priced  specialties,- 
and  do  not  give  a  true  picture  of  the  real  stock  market.     It  con- 
tinues: "The  absence  of  genuine  inflation  of  inventories  and  credits 
ought  to  mean  that  no  real  bear  m.arket  is  in  sight;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  normal  reaction  after  such  a  large  advance  might  amount  to 
20  or  30  points  whenever  it  comes.    Statistically  stocks  are  not  in 
so  strong  a  position  as  bonds.    Bond  prices  are  still  making  new  high 
records.    One  really  has  to  go  back  to  the  period  of  1865  to  1899  to 
find  anything  like  a  i^recedent  for  this  bond  market.     Then,  as  now, 
commodity  and  goods  prices  were  showing  a  main  downward  trend,  and 
bond  prices  an  upward  trend," 

World  Trade  The  foreign  commerce  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 

the  United  States  issues  its  quarterly  report  under  the  title,  "Our 
Foreign  Trade  in  1926."    This  gives  the  value  and  volune  of  the 
principal  exports  and  imports  between  the  United  States  and  the 
chief  foreign  markets.     Chauncey  D.  Snow,  manager  of  the  foreign 
commerce  department,  says  in  his  forai^ord  to  the  report:    "The  year 
1925  gave  some  further  indication  of  the  change  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country  which  the  economists  have  foreshadowed  as  the  result 
of  the  comparatively  new  creditor  position  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Increasing  imports  and  sliglfLy 
decreasing  exports  brought  the  dollar  value  of  the  merchandise  im- 
ports very  close  to  the  dollar  value  of  the  exports;  for  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  year  the  im.ports  actually  exceeded  the  exports. 
The  big  five  among  our  export  custom.ers — United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Germany,  S'rance,  and  Japan — took  well  over  half  the  total  of  our 
nearly  5  billions  of  dollars  of  exports;  this  despite  the  fact  that 
three  of  the  big  five  are  in  Europe,  where  practically  all  the  chief 
countries  spent  less  money  on  American  goods  last  year  than  the  year 
before.     Canadian  'h-jylng  was  very  heavy,  and  South  Anerica,  the  Far 
East,  and  Africa,  and  Oceania  increased  their  p-ur chases,'  Low-priced 
cotton  and  sugar  and  high-priced  rubber  were  features  of  the  trade. 
Record  exports  of  automobiles,  gasoline,  musical  instruments,  special 
lines  of  machinery,  and  some  of  the  fresh  and  dried  fruits  marked 
the  outward  traffic.    And  record  imports  of  rubber,  coffee,  newsprint 
paper,  wood  pulp,  tin,  raw  silk,  bananas,  cocoa,  copra,  leather, 
pottery,  rayon  manufactures,  carpeting,  and  some  other  products 
marked  the  inward  traffic.    The  export  trade  through  the  customs  dis- 
tricts on  the  Pacific  coast  showed  large  increases,  and  the  Virginia 
customs  district,  with  the  unusually  big  coal  shipments,  also  gained 
substantially. . . .  .'^ 

The  report  says:  "The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for 
the  calendar  year  1926  amounted  to  $9,239,000,000,  the  largest  in  our 
history,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  abnormal  years  1919  and  1920, 
and  was  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  trade  of  any  year  prior  to 
1915.    Eor  the  fourth  consecutive  year  our  foreign  trade  has  shown  an 
increase  in  both  value  and  volume  over  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  increase  in  value  in  1925  over  1925,  amounting  to  1.1^,  was  due 
to  the  $204,, 000, 000  increase  in  imports,  as  exports  for  the  year  de- 
clined about  $101,000,000.     Our  total  exports  amounted  to  $4,808,000,- 
000,  or  53fo  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  imports  totaled  $4,431,000,000, 
or  48<i  of  the  total  trade...." 
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MARia^T  QUOTATIOiJS 

Farm  Products         April  8:     Livestock  quotation  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of 
hogs  $11.50. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $7-$9  per  double-head  l^arrel 
in  city  mai'kets;  mostly  $5  f.o.'o.  Hastir^s.     Texas  sacked  Bliss 
Triumphs  $4,25-$4.50  per  100  pounds  in  midwestern  cities;  mostly 
$3.50  f.o/D,  Texas  points.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.50- 
$2,85  in  eastern  cities;  "bulk  stock  $1.75''$1.80  f-o.h.  Presque  Isle. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  $2,75"$3.50  per  barrel  in  terminal  markets; 
$3-$3>25  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  $2-50-$3,50 
per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $1.50-$l-oO  f.o.h-  Laredo. 
Sweet  potatoes,  Delaware  and  Maryland  varieties  $1.25-$1.75  per  bushel 
hamper  in  the  East,     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  75i^-$l. 25  in  a  few  cities. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  50jz^;  Chicago 
484/;  Philadelphia  51^;  Boston  51^, 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  April  7; 
Single  Daisies  22ij^;  Longhorns  22^{:\   Square  Prints  22|^ 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  maris  ts 
advanced  5  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  13.78/  per  lb.  May 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  points, 
closing  at  14. 08^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  ad- 
vanced 9  points,   closing  at  14.20jZ^. 

No  grain  prices  quoted.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and        Averae;e  closing  price  Apr.  8,  Apr.  7,  Apr.  8,  1926 

Railroads                  20  Industrials  162.52  162.50  140.67 

20  R.R.   stocks  132.55  131.83  106.79 
(Wall  St .  Jour, ,  Apr.  9.) 


'f-epared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Ajirictrftisre  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  ai!  shades  of  opinion  as 
rejected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriceiltore.  particularly  in  iSs  economic  aspects.  ResponsibsHty,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disctaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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l^IEW  FARM  BILL  Forman  Baxter,  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day,  says:  "Farm 

PREDICTED  relief,  the  child  of  a  nonpartisan  alliance  in  the  Sixty-ninth 

Congress,  lids  fair  to  he  adopted  in  some  concrete  form  as  an 
administration  measure  in  the  Seventieth  Congress ....  Nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  concrete  policy  has  "been  evolved  as  yet.     The  President  and 
Treasury  officials  still  appear  to  he  convinced  a  solution  can  he  found  through 
extension  of  greater  credits  to  the  farmers.     They  hope  to  bring  about  the  re- 
organization of  the  Fe-.^eral  Farm  Loan  Bureau  "by  May,  and    through  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  loans  granted  by  the  intermediate  credit  banks  relieve  agricultural 
depression. . . . " 


PROFESSOR  SHESMM         The  New  York  Times  of  April  10  says;  "Vitamins  have  the 
ON  VITAMINS       power  to  promote  longevity,  according  to  the  results  of  experi- 
ments at  Columbia  University,  on  which  a  report  was  made  April  9 
by  Dr.  Kenry  C.  Sherman,  llitchell  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Improved  diet,  with  ample  supplies' of  vitamins,  were  found  to  lengthen  the 
lives  of  rats  and  to  produce  earlier  maturity  and  later  senility.     The  special 
significances  of  vitamins  and  enzymes  is  that  they  make  the  oxidation  of  food- 
stuffs proceed  fast  enough  to  supply  energy  at  the  rate  needed  for  all  life 
processes,  according  to  professor  Sherman.     The  benefits  of  improved  diet 
should  have  equally  good  results  for  human  beings  as  for  animals,  according  to 
the  chemist  


FORD  TO  CLOSE  A  Detroit  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says;  ^The  Ford 

STORES  Motor  Co.  will  close  its  grocery  and  general  merchandise  stores 

to  the  public  April  18  and  will  make  available  to  the  Michigan 
Retail  G-roc;ers  Association  its  business  methods,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday.  The  announcement,  made  by  G.N. Staples,  general  manager  of 
the  Ford  commissaries,  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  cormittee  bj^  the 
association  vhich  will  sciidy  the  Ford  methods.  The  association  also  engaged  a 
firm  of  auditors  to  mal-ie  a  complete  report  on  the  Ford  plan  with  a  view  to 
adoption  by  small  merchants  of  any  practices  found  feasible.  After  the  date  set 
the  Ford  stores  will  be  closed  to  all  but  employees  of  the  Ford  organization.... 
Mr.  Staples  declared  the  stores  made  a  profit  of  $400,000  last  year." 


NEW  RADIO  ORDER  The  press  of  April  10  says:  "Forty-two  broadcasting  sta- 

tions in  the  United  States  are  within  the  10  kilocycle  range  of 
the  wave  lengths  used  by  Canadian  stations  and  must  find  other 

waves  imjnediately,  according  to  O.H.Caldwell,  New  York's  representative  of  the 

Federal  Radio  Com.mi ssion. . .  .  " 


ECONOMIC  UNION              A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  10  says:  "Inter- 
OF  EUROPE           European  as  well  as  international  econom.ic  organization  was  urged 
April  9  as  a  remedy  for  Europe's  economic  ills  by  Louis  Loucheur, 
former  French  Minister  of  Finance,  before  the  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce  " 
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Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  April  9  says: 

and  Indus-  "The  prolonged  agitation  over  the  McNary-Haugen  "bill  and  the  wide 
try  regions  involved  in  farm  distress,  contrasted  with  the  general  tone 

of  prosperity  during  1926,  should  not  lead  us  to  make  the  false 
inference  that  there  is  no  "business  distress  outside  of  agriculture. 
Just  to  avoid  one-sided  assumptions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  current  difficulties  of  cotton  mills,  copper  mining  and 
co^l  production.  Textiles  are  overextended,  many  spindles  are  idle. 
There  is  much  greater  activity,  relatively,  in  the  newer  textile 
districts  in.  the  Southeastern  States  than  in  New  England.  Contrasted 
with  these  Southeastern  States,   the  mills  in  New  England  stand 
under  disadvantages  in  costs  of  fiber,  power  and  lahor,  all  accentu- 
ated by  the  effect  of  fashions  on  the  use  of  cotton  cloth.     The  pop- 
ularity of  rayon  has  had  effect  on  cotton  mills.     In  a  sense,  the 
textile  mills  of  New  England  are  in  much  the  same  defensive  position 
as  that  occupied  by  the  mills  of  Great  Britain.    A  liquidation  of 
older  mills  is  apparently  in  order,  more  or  less  the  world  over, 
attended,  of  course,  with  inevitable  pains.     Though  the  troubles  of 
cotton  growers  are  due  primarily  to  excess  production,   to  some  ex- 
tent they  are  hit  by  the  depression  in  cotton  spinning.     The  posi- 
tion of  copper  mining  is  also  one  of  overextension.     The  production 
of  copper  in  the  face  of  the  low  price  is  striking  when  one  considers 
the  number  of  high-cost  producers.     The  newer  co|:per  mines  of 
South  America  and  Africa  can  produce  copper  much  cheaper  than  many 
mines  in  this  country,  despite  our  technical  ef f iciency . . . . The  coal 
mines  of  the  country  are  overextended.     In  the  central  field  the 
thickest  and  easiest  seams  have  been  largely  worked  out.     In  the 
southern  fields  newer  and  thicker  seams  are  being  opened  up  and 
worked.     The  costs  of  production  vary  greatly,  with  definite  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  the  southern  fields.    Many  mines  in  the  central 
field  are  closed  or  running  part  time,  and  it  was  only  the  abnormal 
export  demand  occasiohed  by  the  British  miners'   strike  that  prevented 
the  year  1926  from  being  one  of  widespread  losses.     Surveying  these 
three  major  industries  and  agriculture,  we  observe  several  points 
of  comparability — overextension,  high-cost  production  in  part, 
regional  dislocations,  with  liquidations  under  way  and  still  im- 
pending.    The  social  problems,  outside  of  strikes,  are  less  acute 
than  with  agriculture;   the  economic  questions  differ  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind." 

Automobile  Under  the  title  "The  Battle  of  the  Giants"  an  article  on 

Prices         the  automobile  situation  in  the  current  American  Bankers  Association 
Journal  declares  that  "many  observers  look  for  a  competitive  Ijattle 
among  the  leading  companies  such  as  the  industrial  world  has  never 
before  utritnessed , "    The  article  says  in  part:  "Last  year  General 
Motors  challenged  Ford  for  domination  of  the  light-car  field,  There 
was  a  new  alignment  of  many  other  companies  and  the  elimination  of 
several.     This  year,  campaigns  are  being  planned  and  forces  massed 
for  a  selling  war  on  such  a  broad  scale  that  every  producer  of 
passenger  cars,  trucks,  parts  and  accessories,  as  well  as  dealers 
and  finance  companies  will  be  drawn  into  it.    Because  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  motor  industry,  which  directly  and  indirectly 
has  an  output  whose  aggregate  value  surpasses  any  other  industry 
and  whose  prosperity  or  depression  quickly  affects  other  lines,  every 
move  in  this  huge  spectacle  is  being  watched  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est by  business  men  and  bankers...." 
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Burley  G-rowers       A  dispatch  April  9  from  Lexington,  Ky.,   states  that  the  Burley 
Association    Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association  intends  to  fight  for  reten- 
tion of  its  112,000  raemhers.     It  declares  that  it  will  continue  to 
sell  on  the  open  market  if  necessary  to  hold  its  membership  and  meet 
oppositioxi  of  the  independent  warehouse  markets.     The  report  says; 
"A  seven-year  contract  with  a  75  per  cent  sign-up  was  adopted  unan- 
imously yesterday  by  the  directors  of  the  association,   to  be  submitted 
to  the  tobacco  growers  of  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
West  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  -vork  of  procuring  signatures  will 
begin  at  once.     In  the  event  that  75  per  cent  of  the  crop,  based  on 
the  1925  production,  is  not  signed  up  by  Nov.  1,   then  the  sales 
houses  of  the  association  will  be  opened  and  crops  of  members  sold 
at  auction  without  pooling  of  either  tobacco  or  proceeds,  and  selling 
by  this  method  will  continue  until  75  per  cent  of  the  1925  production 
has  been  signed  by  the  growers." 

Cotton  Futures        Walter  Parker,  economist  for  the  firm  of  Fenner  &  Beane,  issues 
a  circular  explaining  the  fundamental  difference  bet^^-een  the  ancient 
and  modern  market  for  cotton.     In  this  ne  furnishes  a  description  of 
the  "fut^are  hedge,  and  how  it  creates  a  ready  cash  market  for  the 
South's  chief^  produ.ct,  even  when  consumers  are  not  buying,  by  shift- 
ing the  speculative  risk  of  price  changes*"    He  tells  also  why 
bankers  somie times  lend  100  per  cent  on  hedged  cotton  and  rarely  more 
than  half  that  much  on  unhedged  cotton.     In  his  5  page  circular 
Mr.  Parker  says;  "Every  attempt  to  pass  a  prohibitive  law  through 
Congress  directed  at  future  trading  has  been  successfully  opposed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     On  this  subject. 
Secretary  Jardine  says:  "It  (the  Department  of  Agriculture)  feels 
that  the  hedging  function  of  the  future  exchanges  is  of  real 
necessity  in  the  present  day  developments  of  our  markets  for  cotton 
and  grain,  and  that  it  should  not  be  destroyed  until  other  means 
of  accomplishing  the  same  end  are  discovered  and  established..-." 

Farm  Waste  Wheeler  McMillen  writes  under  the  title  "New  Wealth  from  Farm 

Uses  Waste"  in  Popular  Science  for  May.      "We  are  only  skimming  the  cream 

of  our  potential  national  wealth,"  says  Mr.  McMillen.     "We  have 
learned  to  take  perfumes,  dyes  and  other  values  out  of  coal  tar. 
We  have  learned  to  crack  petroleum  and  get  twice  as  much  gasoline, 
Now  the  alchemists  of  science  are  putting  into  retorts  straw,  peanut 
shells  and  cornstalks.    As  a  result  we  already  have  new  ways  of 
making  mucilage,  gun  cotton,  pipe  stems  and  shoe  polish,     And  "-e  are 
promised  a  host  of  dher  new  marvels ... .More  than  a  hundred  million 
acres  of  the  best  American  farm  lands  are  devoted  annually  to  the 
corn  plant-    A  great  stalk  grows  up  from  every  grain  that  sprouts. 
Stalks,   tassel,   leaves,   silks,  cobs  are  wasted — only  the  seed  is 
used.     Moreover,   about  five  sixths  of  all  the  grain  itself  is  fed 
■to  anim.als,  procedure  that  one  distinguished  chemist  predicts  will 
be  classed  some  day  with  the  wasteful  process  of  feeding  raw  bitumi- 
nous coal  to  a  furnace  for  heat  supply,    Another  noted  chemist. 
Dr.  O.R- Sweeney  of  Iowa  State  College.,   s^s:   'I  believe  firmly  that 
there  is  more  cash  value  in  the  elaborated  stalk  and  cob  than  there 
is  in  the  corn.  The  uses  to  which  we  propose  to  put  the  byproducts 
are  es-tensive,     They  include  adhesive,   paper,   charcoal,  fuel,  sol- 
vents,  embalm.ing  fluids,  chemicals  and  lumber  substitute.  Pipes,  gas 
scrubbing  material,   furfural,   charcoal,  have  already  been  produced.' 
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International         A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  9  reports  that  John 
Television  L.  Baird,  the  British  inventor,  claims  to  have  estahlished  television 
Demonstra-  hetTCen  London  and  NeT  York.     He  proposes  to  .^ive  a  wireless  tele- 
tion  phone- televi sion  demonstration  between  London  and  a  New  York  store 

shortly.    A  special  receiving  set  has  teen  built  for  the  purpose, 

Kentucky  An  editorial  in  Southern  Agriculturist  for  April  1  says:".... 

Land  Values    Christian  County  (Kentuckj'-)  farmers  can  not  he  hlarned  more  than 

the  rest  of  us  for  the  rapid  rise  and  the  sudden  fall  of  land  values, 
except  so  far  as  land  speculation  was  more  prevalent  there  than  in 
sections  less  favored  "by  nature.     Tarmers  generally  have  heen  a  long 
time  learning  that  land  speculation,  while  it  may  enrich  a  fe?:  in- 
dividuals, does  not  contribute  to  good  farming  or  to  agricultural 
prosperity.    But  Christian  County  fariuers  were  to  blame  for  their  too 
great  dependence  on  sale-crop  farming.    Too  much  tobacco  helped  to 
bring  about  the  county's  financial  downfall.    Too  much  tobacco  is  • 
still  one  cause  of  its  troubles.  Before  it  can  again  attain  to  its 
old  prosperity,  it  must  rebuild  its  agriculture  on  the  firmer  and 
broader  foundation  of  a  planned  and  balanced  diversification  of 
crops  and  livestock.     It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  bankers  as 
well  as  the  farmers  of  the  county  are  beginning  to  see  this...." 

Marketing  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  April  2  says; "A  big 

order  which  New  England  growers  of  small  fruit  did  not  get  was  placed 
recently  by  one  of  the  big  eastern  milk  distributing  trusts.     It  was 
for  300,000  quarts  of  strawberries  to  an  Oregon  association,   to  be 
picked  dead  ripe,  allowed  to  'juicefy'   somewhat,   then  to  be  frozen 
and  shipped  3,000  miles  to  flavor  the  ice  cream  I'hich  the  buyers 
manufacture  for  the  New  England  market .    And  now  comes  the  news  of 
a  new  refrigerating  process  so  efficient  that  the  tenderest  vegeta- 
bles, fruits  and  milk  may  be  transported  cheaply  1,000  to  4,000  miles 
to  consuming  markets.     The  latter  claim  may  be  exaggerated,  but  the 
berry  contract  is  an  actual  one.  These  things  emphasize  the  changing 
conditions  ^hich  confront  New  England  agriculture.     Such  incidents 
suggest  the  new  and  large  need  for  organized  production  and  organ- 
ized marketing  of  farm  products  to  supply  big  buyers,  like  dairy 
combines,  chain  stores,  cigar  systems,  as  well  as  ordinary  buyers 
and  householders. ..." 

Milk  Co-  An  editorial  in  The  ^7/isconsin  Agriculturist  for  April  2  says: 

operatives    "One  of  V7isconsin's  newest  organizations,  that  is  gro?7ing  fast, 

is  the  Waukesha  County  Guernsey  Milk  Producers'  Association,  About 
two  years  ago  it  was  still  in  embryo  form,   struggling  to  gain  the 
notice  of  the  world.    To-day  280  farmers  are  marketing  their  Guernsey 
milk  cooperatively  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.    These  farmers  are 
selling  each  day  in  these  two  cities  106,000  pounds  of  milk  for 
which  the  cons\amer  pays  a  pi'emium.     It  means  that  approximately 
38,000  quarts  go  daily  into  Milwaukee  and  15,000  into  Chicago.  The 
average  amount  mai^keted  by  each  one  of  the  farmers  in  this  organi- 
zation is  188  quarts  daily.     That  is  an  income  for  each  one  of 
these  farmers  of  $15.04  daily.    The  yearly  income  for  each  one  of 
the  members  of  this  organization  through  the  sale  of  milk  is 
$5,489.60.     The  combined  income  for  the  whole  organization  is 
$1,031,044.80  a  year  " 
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Farm  Products  For  the  week  ended  April  9;     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is 

$11.60  or  15iZ$  less  than  a  Teek  ago.     Fed  steers  closed  25  to  50j^ 
higher,   inbetween  grades  showing  most  advance.    Better  grades  of 
yearling  steers  and  heifers  were  ahout  steady.     Cows  advanced  25  to 
50c,  prices  "being  highest  since  war  days.    Mediijm  grade  heifers  were 
also  25c  to  50c  higher,     Vealers  were  strong  to  50c  higher.  Stockers 
and  feeders  gained  15c  to  25c.     Fat  iaml)s  closed  25c  to  50c,  sheep 
50c  higher  and  feeding  lam'bs  steady  to  25c  higher. 

New  potatoes  generally  lower;   old  stock  steady  to  firm. 
Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $7.25  to  $7.50  per  "barrel  in  city  markets; 
mostly  $5.50  f.o.o.  Hastings,  Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triwphs  $4.25 
to  $4o75  per  100  pounds  in  midwestern  cities;  mostly  $3.50  f.o.h, 
Texas  yello^^'  Bermuda  onions  declined  to  75c  to  a  range  of 

$2.25  to  $3.25  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  mostly 
$1.50  f,o,"b.  Laredo.  Texas  cattage  tending  lower  at  $40  to  $60 
bulk  per  ton  in  term.inal  markets;  $18  to  $20  f  .o.b.  Texas  points. 

Sutter  markets  were  sensitive  and  irregular  during  week 
ending  April  9.     Some  price  declines  were  reported  but  the  situa- 
tion later  steadied  considerably.     Supplies  continue  very  Ishort 
and  foreign  goods  of  much  influence  in  determdning  market  changes. 
Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  New  York  50^c;  Chicago  48fc; 
Philadelphia  51^c;  Boston  51c.     Cheese  m.arkets  while  reporting  a 
fair  demand  on  '.cured  goods  were  inclined  to  dullness  on  fresh 
goods.     (\Oiolesale  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  markets  April  8: 
Flats  22c;   Single  Daisies  22ic;  Longhorns  22^0. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  8  points  during  the  week,   closing  at  13,78c  per 
lb.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
9  points,  closing  at  14.13c  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  advanced  11  points,   closing  at  14,20c. 

Hay  markets  quiet  but  light  ofierings  holding  prices  firm. 
Eastern  timothy  markets  draggy.     Prices  southern  consimirg;  markets 
somewhat  lower  with  more  liberal  ofierings  from  surplus  districts. 
Alfalfa  generally  firm.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


Industrials  and      Average  closing  price  Apr.  9,  Apr,  8,  Apr. 9, 1925 

Railroads              20  Industrials  162.69  162.52  140.95 

20  R.R. stocks  132.65  132.55  106.76 
(Wall  St,  Jour.,  Apr,  11.) 


DAILY  DIG 


^■-epared  in  the  L'kited  States  Department  of  A^dcsdiare  toff  Use  p«r?>©ae  of  presoating  a!!  shades  of  ophicoa  as 
rejected  in  the  press  oa  tnattera  afsecting  agricuUur?,  partiou3ar!y  in  Jte  ecoHotnic  aspects.  Resp^onsifesiity.appreral 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accuratoly  the 
news  of  importance. 
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BUSIKESS  YEAR                 Such  developments  of  importance  as  have  occurred  in  the 
past  month  in  the  general  business  situation  "all  tend  toward 
expansion  of  employment  and  output  to  where  they  can  again  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  record  year  1926,"  says  the  business  review  of  the 
current  Anerican  Bankers  Association  Journal.     "Few  expect  the  year  to  achieve 
many  new  high  marks,  but  evidence  is  increasing  that  it  will  not  fall  seriously 
behind  last  year.     The  favorable  factors  include  marked  increase  in  steel-mill 
operations  to  near  capacity,   increased  schedules  of  automobile  and  tire  manu- 
facturers and  active  sales,  and  a  partial,  recovery  in  new  building  construction 
undertaiven.     In  the  textile  industries,   there  has  been  continued  forging  ahead 
of  cotton  yarn  and  cloth  production,  shared  by  rayon  whose  popularity  is  grmv- 
ing  and  whose  price  has  regained  the  loss  of  last  year.    The  silk  industry  is 
in  much  better  shape  than  a  year  ago  while  the  woolen  line  is  still  handicapped 
by  subnormal  demand.     The  shoe  business  is  running  along  somewhat  better  than 
a  year  ago  but  can  not  yet  be  regarded  as  prosperous,  and  the  leather  tanners 
are  still  retrenching,  working  down  stocks  and  scrapping  plants  to  get  back 
on  a  profitable  basis  after  a  decade  of  depression  


ARMOIjTc  exchange  seat    a  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  Chicago  Stock 
Exchange  seat  of  J.Ogden  Armour  has  been  posted  for  transfer 
to  the  exchange  itself.     This  is  the  eighth  seat  on  the  local 
exchange  to  be  bought  back  by  the  organization  under  its  plan  of  reducing  the 
membership.     Some  time  ago  the  stock  exchange  announced  its  plan  of  retiring 
25  memberships.    Mr.  Armour  has  been  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange  since 
September  8,  1909. 


GEAIIJ  TRADE  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  April  10  from  Chicago  says; 

CHAircES  URGED    "Divorcing  the  private  m.erchant  from  all  participation  in  the 
warehousing  of  public  grain  will  eliminate  one  of  the  evils 
of  future  trading  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  Arthur  W. 
Cutten,  a  leading  trader,  declared  April  9  before  the  Curran  legislative  com- 
mittee.    The  committee  is  empowered  to  look  into  all  phases  of  Illinois  grain 
marketing.    After  testifying  that  wheat  dropped  30  cents  a  bushel  in  May, 1922, 
as  a  result,   in  his  opinion,  of  the  board's  declaring  that  there  were  not 
warehouse  facilities  for  its  storage,  Mr.  Cutten  presented  a  list  of  suggested 
changes  in  the  board's  operations...." 


SAPIRO-FORD  CASE  A  Detroit  dispatch  to-day  states  that  after  a  sharp 

rebuke  from  the  court  "because  of  your  apparent  ixnwillingness 
to  obey  the  injunction  of  the  court,"  Aaron  Saprro  yesterday 

demanded  and  was  refused  a  mistrial  in  his  $1,000,000  libel  suit  against 

Henry  Eord. 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  Northwestern  Miller  for  April  6  says; 

Product        "The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,   in  the  call  for  its  fourteenth 
Export         annual  convention  at  Detroit  in  May,  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
giving  greater  consideration  to  the  development  of  export  trade  in 
agricultural  products  as  a  solution  of  the  farm  problem. ...  It  is  an 
interesting  circumstance  that  in  all  of  the  years  of  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  the  agricultural  surplus  hardly  a  word  has  "been  spoken 
or  written  of  the  obvious  advantage  of  exporting  the  manufactured 
food  products  of  farm  crops  rather  than  the  crops  themselves  as  raw 
material  for  foreign  industry.     Wheat  exportation,   in  particular, 
never  is  considered  save  in  terms  of  wheat.     Low  rates  to  seaboard, 
devslopment  of  watertrays,  Government  owned  steamers  to  facilitate 
the  movement;   these  and  all  other  activities  always  are  directed  with 
the  single  aim  of  m.arketing  the  wheat;   never  the  flour.     America,  at 
the  pealv  of  the  world's  industrial  accomplisl-mient ,  elects  each  year 
to  sell  the  surplus  of  her  fields  and  farm.s  as  raw  material^,  and  no 
economist  raises  voice  or  hand  in  protest.     It  is  just  possible — let 
us  not  say  probable— that  if  the  milling  industry  were  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  the  simple 
absurdity  of  facilitating  the  annual  exportation  of  scores  of  m.illions 
of  bushels  of  wheat,  with  their  invaluable  animal  feeding  and  fer- 
tilizing content,  while  Anerican  industry  languishes  and  foreign 
industry  profits,   some  start  could  be  made  in  directing  American 
public  opinion  out  of  the  traditional  view  that  there  is  value  in  an 
export  market  for  wheat.     Tlie  Millers'  National  Federation  will  meet 
in  Chj.cago  a  few  days  prior  to  the  export  trade  convention  at 
Detroit.     Wliat  better  timie  to  enlighten  the  comnffircial  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country  on  the  economic  fallacy  of  exporting 
our  surplus  of  wheat?    An  educational  campaign  begun  through  them 
might  in  time  come  to  be  reflected  in  intelligent  public  opinion." 

Bank  Failures         An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  April  11  says: 
"Figures  of  bank  failures  reported  by  R.G.Dun  &  Co.  are  now  avail- 
able for  the  first  quarter  of  1927,     They  show  an  aggregate  of  about 
$66,000,000  of  liabilities,  while  the  total  number  of  failures  for 
the  first  three  months  is  174.     The  corresponding  number  last  year 
was  94,   and  in  1925  was  144,     The  94  failures  in  1926  represented 
about  $26,000,000  of  liabilities,  while  in  1925  the  144  failures 
represented  $44,000,000  of  liabilities.     The  increase  in  failures 
this  year  is  found  in  the  South  Central  States,   the  Central  Western 
States  and  the  Central  Eastern  States  chief ly. ...  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  lately  shown  in  its  annual  report  that  our  banks  all  over 
the  country  are  getting  into  a  less  and  less  liquid  condition,  and 
it  has  explained  this  fact  as  the  result  of  the  tendency  to  put 
assets  into  long  term  investment  formi,  y/hich  has  prevented  realiza- 
tion when  the  time  came  that  cash  was  needed.     The  board  may  explain 
the  situation  in  any  way  it  pleases,  but  the  fadit  remains  that  it 
exists  and  is  recognized.     It  is  not  the  cause  of  failures  but  the 
underlying  condition  that  precedes  it,  and  it  demands  the  applica- 
tion of  an  early  remedy  unless  the  failure  epidemic  is  to  go  on 
developing  and  growing  worse.... The  obvious  mieans  of  rectification, 
of  course,   is  to  be  found  in  greater  activity  and  closer  and  more 
sympathetic  oversight  of  banking  by  the  Reserve  banks.     They  are 
closest  to  the  situation  and  best  able  to  cope  with  it  in  the 
immediate  sense....." 
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A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  states  that 
in  1926  Canada  produced  269,494,967  pounds  of  butter  and  177,672,129 
pounds  of  cheese.     The  production  of  milk  in  Canada  for  that  year 
was  12,651,388,490  gallons,  of  which  3,964,937,763  gallons  were  con- 
sumed fresh  and  the  remainder  manufactured  into  various  products. 
Dairy  butter  had  a  value  of  $32,128,799;  creamery  butter,  53,008,097; 
homemade  cheese,  $95,073;  factory  cheese,  $36,571,556;  miscellaneous 
factory  products,  $16,882,747,  and  milk  consumed  fresh,  $92,383,048. 
In  all,   the  dairy  production  of  Canada  in  1926  had  a  value  of 
$241,059,320  as  compared  with  $217,974,892  in  the  previous  year,  an 
increase  for  the  twelve  months  of  $23,094,428. 

An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  10  reports: 
"Possibility  of  reciprocity  between  United  States  and  Canada  to  con- 
trol radio  broadcasting  in  North  America  was  deadlocked  April  9 
when  the  House  of  Comjnons  was  told  by  the  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  Lcmdnion's  need  for  exclusive  control  of  12  high- 
power  stations,  with  partial  control  of  an  additional  14  stations.^.." 

Excess  Pro-  The  Iron  Age  says:  "It  is  an  economic  axiom  that  the  prosixrity 

ducing         of  a  people  arises  out  of  production;  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
Capacity      people  to  produce  too  much.     This  is  theoretically  true.  Neverthe- 
less, every  mercantile  man  knows  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to 
produce  too  much  of  some  one  thing  but  also  that  this  happens  too 
frequently  for  commercial  comfort.     At  the  present  time  the  United 
States  is  clearly  producing  too  much  of  many  things.  Generalizing, 
we  may  say  that  there  is  a  superfluity  of  the  main  foodstuffs, 
fibers,  fuels  and  many  of  the  metals.    More  particularly  there  is 
excessive  production  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  of  wheat,  corn 
and  meat,  of  copper  and  zinc,  of  coal  and  petroleum.     The  markets 
that  are  really  strong  are  few.     Tin  is  one,  owing  to  international 
scarcity.    Rayon,  after  having  a  black  year,  is  now  advancing.  Iron 
and  steel  and  brimstone  are  fairly  firm.     It  is  hard  to  think  of 
other  major  commodities  whereof  producers  can  be  optimistic.  In 
regard  to  nearly  all  of  these  cominodities  the  explanation  is  ex- 
cessive producing  capacity.     The  desire  to  make  use  of  the  maximum 
thereof  that  is  possible  reduces  prices  and  contracts  miargins  of 
prof it ... .Maladjustment  in  fact  expresses  the  reason  for  trouble. 
We  dc  not  produce  too  much  in  the  aggregate,  and  never  can,  but  we 
do  produce  too  much  of  many  things  and  not  enough  of  others...." 

Farm  Implement        The  New  York  Times  of  April  9  gtateU-  that  the  Nichols  & 
Sales  Shepard  Company  reports  that  conditions  have  improved  among  farmers 

in  the  grain-growing  regions.     Since  Jan.  1,  1927,  the  company  has 
sold  142  oombined  reaping  and  threshing  machines,  against  fifty- 
four  during  the  whole  year  1926.    The  production  schedule  calls  for 
250  com.bines  this  year,  and  on  the  basis  of  dealers'  reports  the 
whole  production  will  be  sold  by  the  dnd  of  April. 

Florida  Truck         An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  April  9  says: 
Farms  "Evidently,  objections  to  five  and  ten-acre  farm.s  in  Florida"  have 

not  had  serious  consideration  in  Palm  Beach  County,  -here  Dudley  V. 
Haddock  has  been  recently,  gathering  first-hand  information,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is 
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doing  good  ',^ork  in  collecting  reliable  data  in  the  various  counties 
of  the  State  and  making  same  public  through  the  columns  of  the 
Times-Union  and  other  newspapers.    Mr,  Haddock  says:   'Palm  Beach 
County  farmers  have  learned  something  ahout  the  trucking  "business 
recently.    Huge  profits  are  being  made  from  five  or  ten  acres  and 
some  truckei's,  figuring  that  the  revenue  from  one  hundred  acres 
should  be  ten  times  that  of  a  ten-acre  tract»  ha\'-e  proceeded  to 
spread  out.-    They  are  discovering  there  is  more  money  in  a  ten-acre 
truck  farm  cultivated  intensively  than  there  is  in  one  eight  or  ten 
times  lai'ger,  and  that  the  little  fellows  have  been  making  money 
out  01  all  pro-portion  for  the  acreage  cultivated  as  compared  with 
the  large  farms.     There  are  indications  that  many  of  the  larger 
farms  soon  will  be  reduced  in  area,  and  that  the  land  operated  will 
be  cultivated  more  intensively, 

Government  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  April  10  says;  '^Turn 

Scientific  the  pages  of  the  index  to  official  documents  issued  by  the  Govern-  . 
Information    ment  Printing  Office.     What  an  array  of  purely  scientific  titles! 

Astrophysics,  chemistry,  terrestrial  magnetism,  dust  explosions, 
ore  finding  by  electricity,  steam-engine®ring — the  subjects  are 
alm.ost  endless,   the  variety  astounding.     Tlie  Government  is  the 
greatest  scientific  agency  in  Me  world.    Pederal  bacteriologists 
brave  fevers  in  miasmatic  swamps,  physicists  court  death  to  make 
a  geodetic  survey,  biologists  count  birds  on  the  lonely  Tortugas 
keys,  metallurgists  tear  steel  apart,  astronomers  m^easure  the  heat 
ox  the  sun,  physicists  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  the  firefly's 
fitful  glow — all  to  provide  facts  that  industry  and  the  professions 
may  apply.    As  citizens  we  are  all  joint  owners  of  remarkable 
scientific  apparatus  worth  millions ....  Too  few  of  us  realize  the 
benefits  of  such  expert  guidance,  obtained  for  the  asking.  The 
Bui'eau  of  Mines  has  determined  the  best  method  of  relieving  rock 
pressure  and  preventing  destructive  fracturing.     Hor  many  quarriers 
of  valuable  building  stone  know  of  it?     The  Porest  Service  has 
discovered  how  sawdust  can  be  used  as  the  raw  material  of  a  hundred 
useful  ar'uicles.     How  many  have  profited  by  the  discovery?  The 
liureau  of  Standards  knows  more  about  spark  pliigs  and  ice  boxes  than 
manufacturers  of  such  commodities.     Are  spark  plugs  and  ice  boxes ^ 
any  better  because  of  that?     The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
shown  how  millions  can  be  made  out  of  factory  waste.     ',7ho  has  been 
induced  thnr-'yby " to  convert  his  scrap-heap  into  a  gold  mine?  Even 
those  of  us  v;'ho  have  no  eye  on  the  dollar  and  seek  merely  authori- 
tative infoi^mation  might  consult  Government  scientists  oftener 
than  we  do.    How  hot  is  the  sun?     What  is  the  depth  of  Lake  Superior? 
What  is  the  safest  way  of  handling  gasoline?    How-  can  a  volcano  be 
m.ade  to  drive  a  steam  engine?     What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Mayan 
inscriptions?     'Ask  me  another, '  says  Uncle  Sam.     Consult  him  on 
any  subject  from  nursing  babies-  and  bottling  cider  to  the  physics 
of  the  aurora  or  the  hatching  of  trout  and  he  replies  patiently, 
adequately  and  correctly.    And  the  Open  Sesame  to  his  treasure 
house  of  scientific  loi'e  is  but  a  letter  and  a  two-cent  stamp," 

Texas  Green  '  A  San  Benito,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  the  press  April  11  states 

Corn  that  the  roasting-ear  season  of  1927  opened  April  9  when  the  first 

shipment  of  400  bushels  of  green  corn  was  made  from  that  place  to 
Birmingham,  Ala.  The  grower  received  $1-25  a  bushel. 


^f-eparcd   in  the  Ureited  Sta4<?s  D{?$>art«jeRt  of  Ajideaffiar^ 
reik'Cted  in  the  press  oa  metiers  afectSag  »j|rJc5j!ter«, 
.M  dssapprovaS,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  es 
news  of  importance. 


•9  f©r  ihe  pnepaae  &l  preseotia^  all  sfea^a  oi  opinion  as 
pas^esMcrly  hi  its  ©«es«mi€  assets.  KespoHsabAlsty.  approval 
dlscSssEsed.   The  intaat  is  to  refiect  aoourateiy  th© 
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IOWA  TO  FIGHT  A  Des"  Moines  dispatch  to-day  states  that  a  bill  to  ap- 

COEH  BORER         propriate  $200,000  for  prevention  of  invasion  of  the  Eiiropean 
corn  "borer  has  "been  voted  by  the  Iowa  legislature.    The  House 
yesterday  made  the  appropriation  possible  by  concurring,  81  to 
7,   in  a  Senate  bill  financing  an  eztbnsive  program  for  combating  the  pest. 


ARMOUR  GRAIN  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  says: 

COMPANY  AND        "Directors  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  by  unanimous  vote  last 
TRADE  BOARD       night  denied  all  trading  privileges  to  the  Armour  Grain  Co., 

which  for  40  years  has  been  one  -  of  the  leading  firms  transacting 
business  on  the  exchange.     The  decision  was  ordered  effective 
at  the  close  of  business  next  Saturday.     The  action  was  based  on  a  preliminary 
report  by  a  special  committee  which  for  several  weeks  has  been  hearing  witnesses 
in  connection  with  the  recent  findings  of  an  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  between 
the  Armour  Grain  Co.  and  the  Rosenbaum  grain  interests,  growing  out  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  defunct  Grain  Marketing  Co.  The  arbitrator  held  that  the  ArmoTir 
Grain  Co.  was  indebted  to  the  Grain  Marketing  Co.  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000 
and  charged  that  the  Armour  Grain  Co.  had  mixed  inferior  grain  and  turned  it  in 
as  grain  of  higher  quality  during  the  merger  when  the  Grain  Marketing  Co,  was 
formed. " 


SAPIRO-FORD  CASE  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Detroit  to-day  reports 

that  in  a  slow-ending  session  of  the  Sapiro-Eord  case  yesterday 
these  facts  relating  to  Sapiro's  fees  were  adduced;  Oregon 

Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  $5,500;  Northwest  Apple  Growers'  Association, 

$850;  Skookum  Packing  Co.,  $1,300;  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Anerica, 

$1,665.65,  and  Lewis  L.  Bulkley  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $100  . 


HOOVER  ON  BRITISH         The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports;'  "Proposals  put 
DUTIES  forward  Monday  by  Winston  Churchill,  British  ahancellor^  of  the 

exchequer,  are  likely  to  increase  duties  on  som.e  Anerican 
P^°^^<^^s,  in  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Hoover.     However,  no  great 
effect  upon  Anerican  trade  need  be  expected,  he  said,  adding  that. in  any  case 
the  British  duties  rep^resented  an  action  which  the  American  Government,   in  view 
of  Its  own  traditional  policies,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  criticize.  The 
chief  pressure  from  the  new  British  duties  would  probably  be  on  automobile 
tires,  Mr.  Hoover  continued,  and  Anerican  shipments  of  such  material  to  Great 
Britain  itself  has- not  been  a  large  item  in  recent  international  trade  figures." 


FARM  MEASURE      ences  with  President  Coolidge  and  other  administration  officials. 
Senator  McNary  of  Oregon  will  make  an  attemr^t  to  frame  a  new 
farm  relief  measure. 
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Beef  Production     An  editorial  in  The  Breeder's  Gazette  for  April  7  says: 
In  Iowa       "Inspired  by  Prof .  A.  A.  Dowell's  vi'ork  in  Minnesota,  the  extension 
service  of  Iowa  State  College  is  conducting  this  year  a  carlot  "Qaby 

beef  "production  contest  The  object  of  the  contest  is  'to  locate 

the  most  successful  producers  of  baby  beef  in  Iowa,  and  to  offer 
some  recognition  for  their  efforts  and  success;  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  better  beef  production  and  greater  consumption  of  better 
beef  through  such  recognition  and  publicity;  to  secure  and  make 
generally  available  information  as  to  the  methods  of  breeding,  feed- 
ing and  management  used  by  successful  beef  producers.'.-.." 

Butter  Trend  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  April  6  says;  "Those 

in  Central  who  depend  upon  the  creamery  industry  for  a  livelihood  are  looking 
"West  with  anxious  eyes  to  the  butter-producing  section  of  the  Central 

West,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  forecast,  with  som.e  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  probable  trend  of  butter  during  the  next  four  months. 
We  are  starting  the  1927  season  with  about  the  same  'spotty'  condi- 
tion existing  which  featured  most  of  last  year.... The  shortage  of 
feed  and  tubercu-losis  eradication  work  have  caused  many  cows  to  be 
sent  to  the  butcher,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  considerable  de- 
cline in  the  mmiber  of  producing  animals  in  the  large  butter  States 
this  year.    However,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  many  of  these 
animals  represent  culls,  and  that  the  higher  producing  cows  have  not 
declined  in  any  considerable  number.     Advanced  conditions  and  the 
statistical  position  of  the  market  to-day  would  indicate  the  storage 
price  will  be  closer  to  41  cents  than  it  will  be  to  40  cents. 
Whether  later  crop  conditions  will  raise  or  lov.-er  that  figure  when 
the  storage  season  opens  is  the  question  which  dealers  and  creamery- 
men  are  pondering." 

Cotton  Acreage       An  editorial  in  Parm  and  Ranch  for  April  9  says:  "Confidential 
reports  now  being  circulated  predict  only  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
cotton  acreage  for  1927  and  a  continuation  of  low  prices.  Total  sur- 
plus, including  the  previous  year's  carry-over,  will  amount  to 
8,500,000  bales,  and  a  crop  of  11,000,000  would  yield  a  far  greater 
return  in  money  to  producers  and  a  crop  of  greater  size.    To  secure 
a  crop  as  small  as  11,000,000  or  12,000,000  bales,  a  reduction  of 
one-third  or  more  in  acreage  is  necessary  under  normal  crop  condi- 
tions.    Will  we  reduce  one- third  or  more?     The  business  interests 
of  the  country  do  not  believe  such  a  sharp  redaction  will  take  place. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  15  per  cent  reduction  is  the  greatest 
acreage  decrease  of  record,  and  this  was  made  under  similar  condi- 
tions as  now  prevail.     They  also  take  into  consideration  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  and  the  delays  due  to  rain,  and  make  the  predic- 
tion that  the  United  States  wi?-l  have  40,000,000  acres  in  cotton  this 
season.    Porty  million  acres  of  cotton,  if  the  yield  proves  normal, 
will  bring  real  want  to  millions  of  farm  homes  and  be  disastrous 
to  business  interests.    Parmers  had  better  let  their  land  lie  idle 
than  take  chances  of  another  year  of  overproduction." 

Porestation  An  Albany  dispatch  to  the  press  April  12  says:  "More  forest 

in  New  York    trees  will  be  planted  in  New  York  State  this  spring  than  have  ever 

before  been  set  out  during  a  single  season  in  this  or  any  other  State. 

Orders  for  15,450,000  seedlings  have  been  received  by  the 
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Conisei'vation  Department,  and  at  the  rate  requests  are  coming  in  the 
experts  estimate  that  the  total  planting  rill  reach  betvveen 
16,000,000  and  17,000.000  trees,  exceeding  any  previous  year  by 
several  millions ... .Three  million  trees  were  dispatched  to  planters 
from  the  Saratoga  plantation  last  week.    Because  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  reforesting  movement  the  capacity  of  the  State's  nurseries 
has  been  increased  to  insure  a  supply  sufficient  to  fill  all  orders.. 

An  editorial  on  this  subject  in  The  I\few  York  Times  of  April  12 
says:  "April  is  Arbor  Day  month.    It  will  be  celebrated  by  the 
planting  of  trees  and  conservation  addresses  on  three  dates  in  New 
York:  in  the  southeastern  part  on  the  22d,  in  the  north  and  in  the 
Catskill  region  on  May  6,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  State  on  April  29... 
Arbor  Day  would  have  little  meaning  if  forest  reconstruction  was  not 
being  promoted  on  a  large  scale.    The  State  operates  nurseries  and 
sells  young  trees  at  the  cost  of  production.    In  1926  more  than 
15,000,000  were  planted  by  towns,  villages  and  school  districts. 
The  State  in  the  same  year  planted  5,000,000  trees.    There  were  153 
municipal  or  community  forest  projects  under  way  at  the  close  of 
1925.    There  were  sixty-four  more  a  year  later.    Hew  York  now  leads 
the  country  as  a  tree-planting  State.     The  enthusiasm  displayed  on 
Arbor  Day  knows,  no  bounds.    Forestry  in  New  York  is  an  assured  suc- 
cess.   Almost  every  valuable  water  source  is  now  protected." 

Forestry  An  editorial  in  loi'est  and  Outdoors  (Ottawa)  for  April  says; 

Research      "...How  is  it  with  the  science  of  forestry?    Are  we  making  progress? 

in  Canada    Decidedly,  yesl    Fire  protection  is  one  phase  of  forestry,  and  we 
have  made  strides — real  strides — in  the  past  five  years.  ,J^ire 
pumps,  lines  of  communication,  towers  properly  equipped  and  manned, 
aeroplanes,  organisation  of  emergency  crews,  educating  the  public, 
have  all  come  into  regular  practice  in  recent  years.    Tfhy?  Because 
investigators  pointed  out  and  proved  their  effectiveness.  Other 
fire  research  work  under  way  and  promising  far-reaching  practical 
results  is  in  Tire  Weather  Warning  Service, *  whereby  not  only  the 
ranger  but  the  people  will  be  warned  beforehand  of  particularly 
dangerous  fire  periods.    Provisions  are  being  made  by  the  Government 
to  pursue  this  line  of  investigation.    There  are  many  other  allied 
problems  in  need  of  a  soliition,  for  example:  — How  may  logging  slash 
be  disposed  of  cheaply  and  effectively,  to  insure  reproduction  of 
the  desired  species  and  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard?    Isolated  work 
has  been  done,  but  no  concerted  investigationr  have  been  made. 
Again,  how  may  better  performance  of  fire  protection  service  be 
procured?    How  may  education  of  ranging  staffs  in  specialized  work 
best  be  procured?    What  are  the  proper  methods  of  attack  on  large 
fires?    How  may  the  most  effective  use  of  known  fire-fighting  ap- 
pliances and  equipment  such  as  towers,  pumps,  aeroplanes  be  deter- 
mined and  applied?    But  the  fire  research  is  not  all/    We  need  to 
know  more  about  our  trees.    We  should  know,  for  instance,  how  valua- 
ble species  reproduce  under  different  conditions,  etc.... Only  re- 
search will  tell  us.    We  could  go  on  ad  infinitum.    Pulpwood  opera- 
tors realize  the  value  of  research,  or  why  would  they  be  spending 
$250,000  on  new  buildings  for  a  Forest  Prodiicts  Latioratory?    Why  do 
they  make  an  endowment  of  $100,000  tp  keep  it  going?    Because  the 
pulp  and  paper  men  know  that  it  means  big  financial  dividends.  They 
realize  it  pays  to  know,  to  have  definite  knowledge  to  work  on...." 
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Kousc'iBuild-  During  the  eight  years  -vhich  have  elapsed  since  the  war 

ing  in         more  than  800,000  nerr  houses  have  been  erected  in  Great  Britain,  or 
Britain      more  then  100,000  a  year,  and  the  larger  part  of  these  hounes  was 
erected  under  State  aid,  according  to  advices  received  Iw  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  Hew  York  from  its  British  iof oritation  service.  In 
England  alone  the  total  namher  of  hou.scs  Wilt  was  712, 553,  up  to 
the  end  of  Novemher  1926.    Of  these,  -'i-i0,053  were  erected  vrith  Ctate 
assistance  and  the  balance,  272,500  ivithoizt  State  assistance.  In 
Scotland  the  total  was  53,721  houses  erected,  45,013  v^ith  State  aid 
and  8,702  without;  and  in  7/aies  of  a  total  of  42,518  houses  erected, 
26,818  were  built  with  State  aid  and  15,700  inderjerdently .  3ie 
average  prices  of  houses  contracted  for  by  local  authorities  has 
ranged  from  373  pounds  for  non-parlor  houses  and  4.^4  pounds  for 
parlor  houses  in  1923  to  442  pounds  for  non-parlor  and  499  pounds 
for  parlor  houses  in  1926.     Iliese  prices  ezciuie  the  cost  of  land, 
roads  and  sewers.    The  increase  in  the  price  of  parlor  houses  during 
1925  is  said  to  be  more  apparent  than  real  as  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year  prices  were  raised  by  the  inclusion  of  houses  built  at  ab- 
normally high  costs.    Beginning  with  October  of  this  year  the  build- 
ing subsidies  will  be  reduced;  on  this  account  it  is  expected  that 
during  the  current  year  before  October  1,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  take  advantage  of  the  erristing  rates  of  subsidy,  and  therefore 
that  even  a  greater  number  of  State  aided  houses  will  be  built  than 
during  last  year. 

Rabbits  in  "Australia  is  unable  to  prove  by  figures  whether  the  rabbit 

Australia    is  a  pest  or  a  perouisite.    In  four  years  she  shipped  abroad  as  food 
frozen  rabbits  reaching  a  total  ^'•aluation  of  3,000,000  pounds,  and 
rabbit  skins  valued  at  7,000,000  pounds.    But  in  one  Provirce  alone, 
Hew  South  Wales.  110,000  rajles  of  rabbit-proof  fence  had  to  be 
erected  to  keep  the  little  creatures  from  devastating  farms.  The 
cost  of  that, fence  was  6,000,000  pounds.    Another  fence,  cost  not 
reported,  and  .surely  one  of  the  longest  in  the  world,  was  stretched 
the  whole  distance  of  512  m.iles  between  Bourke  and  Corowa."  (H.Y. 
Times,  Apr,  10.) 


(  Russians  A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  11  says:  "In  March 

\:  Grain  the  graan-ouying  campaign  of  the  Euosian  Government  yielded  only 

I  Buying         41,000,000  puds,  against  46,000,000  in  March  of  ].ast  year.  This 
[  may  have  some  conne;Ction  with  the  facts  that  :^verage  prices  for 

I  wheat  last  month  were  25  ner  cent  below  the  same  month  in  1926  and 


f  that  rye  prices  were  lower  by  33  per  cent, 


IT 


Wool  Situation       The  press  of  April  10  says:  ''Por  the  time  being  the  wool 

situation  e:^hibits  no  new  features.    At  the  auction  in  Sydney,  Hew 
South  Wales,  which  closed  last  week,   the  prices  were  about  on  a  par 
with  those  recently  prevai.i.ing .     It  is  a  curious  circumstance- th^t. 
at  practically  all  of  the  la'wc  auction  sales  of  ?;ool,  the  principal 
bidders  were  from  the  Cc^-tr) rjont  and  from  Jcpan.    They  were  responsi- 
ble for  any  increases  in  price  which  were  obtained.    In  Great  Bri- 
tain,  spinners  of  woolen  jarns  and  weavers  of  cloth  are  a  little  bit 
doubtful  about  being  able  to  rai.^e  the  price  of  their  products  to 
correspond  with  the  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 
In  this  country  foreign  wools  have  been      available  at  less  cost 
than  abroad  and  this  has  led  to  some  re-exports.    The  new  clip  is 
beginning  to  come  in  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  scarcity. 
Buying  continues  on  a  rather  restricted  scale  " 
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MARKET  '^UOTATI  CM S 

rat-m  Products         April  12:    Florida  Spa-ulding  Rose' potatoes  $5.50  to  $8  per 
double-head  "barrel  in  city  markets;  $5.50  f  .o.'b.  Hastings.  Texas 
sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $4.50  to  $4.75  per  100  poimds  in  midwestern 
cities;  $3.25  f-o.^o.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.50  to  $2.85 
in  the  East;  "bulk  stock  $1.70  to  $1,75  f.o.b.    Presque  Isle.  New 
York  Baldwin  apples  $2.75  to  $4.50  per  barrel  in  terminal  markets; 
$3  to  $3.25  f.o.b.  Rochester,     Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries 
$3.75  to  $4.75  per  24-pint  crate  in  consuming  centers;  auction  sales 
$3.25  to  $4  at  Hammond.     Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions  $2.25  to 
$2,75  per  standard  crate  in  distributing  centers;  $1.65  to  $1-75 
f.o.b.  Laredo.     Crystal  White  wax  mostly  $2.75  to  $3,25  per  crate 
in  city  markets  $2  f.o.b.  Laredo, 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  $11.50;  beef  steers  choice 
$11.50  to  $13.85;  heifers,  good  and  choice  $8  to  $10.75;  common  and 
medium  $6.50  to  $8.75;  cows,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $9.35;  common 
and  medium  $5.75  to  $7.25;  low  cutter  and  cutters  $4.75  to  $6; 
vealers,  medium  to  choice  $9  to  $13;  heavy  calves  $7  to  $9;  ctockers 
and  feeders  $7  to  $9.50;  fat  lambs,  $14,50  to  $16-55;  yearling 
wethers,  medium  to  choice  $12.25  to  $14,75;  fat  ewes,  common  to 
choice  $8  to  $11.25;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice  $13.50  to 
$15.25. 

Grain  prices  quoted  April  12:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.33  to  $1.40.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.32.    No, 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.34.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  69!!^;  St. Louis  69^.  No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  44^;  Minneapolis  43jC. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  5  points,  closing  at  13.82,^  per  lb.    May  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  8  points,  closing 
at  14,lGj^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  9 
points,  closing  at  14.25j^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  J^gr,  Econ.) 


Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  Apr.  12,  Apr.  11,  Apr, 12, 1926 

Railroads                    20  Industrials  163.38  163.61  136,53 

20  R.R. stocks  132.01  132.67  105.11 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  13.) 


r 
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DAILY 


^'■epared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a!I  shades  ol  opinion  as 
rejected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture.  particuJariy  ia  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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LIME  PRODTJCTION  A  Richmond,  Va. ,  dispatch  to-daj"-  says:  "ITo  other  single 

commodity  has  done  sc  much  for  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
education  and  comfort  of  mankind  as  paper,  P.  A.  Paulson,  of 
Appleton,  7is.,  declared  3?-esterday  in  an  address  "before  a  national  lime  sympo- 
sium of  the  American  Chemical  Society.    Prof.  -James  R.  Withrow,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  chemical  engineering,  Ohio  State  University,  presided  at  the  opening 
session,  at  which  lime  ras  described  as  a  ne'.-^  $50,000,000  tool  of  industry  aid 
a  growing  factor  in  the  wiping  out  of  industrial  wastes  and  the  advancement  of 
public  health.    Five  million  tons  of  lim.e  are  now  produced  and  sold  yearly  in 
this  country,  declared  prof.  Wi throve.    More  than  40  per  cent  is  consum.ed  by 
the  chemical  industries,  most  of  the  rem.ainder  going  to  construction,  with  a 
small  percentage  to  agriculrare.     The  annual  value  is  $46,500,000." 


AG-E.ICULTURE  AilD  A  score  of  questions,   touching  upon  various  aspects  of 

BUSII^ESS  American  business,  have  been  submitted  by  business  organiz8.tions 

connected  '^''ith  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for 
consideration  at  the  forthcoming  anmxal  meeting  of  the  ch£.mber 
at  vYashington,  May  2  to  5,  according  to  an  announcement  issued  yesterday.  The 
questions  si^bmitted  ^ill  be  considered  in  addition  to  the  regular  program,  the 
main  topic  of  rhich  rill  oe  '-The  lie- Business  Era."    Among  the  specific  pro- 
posals and  the  organizations  which  submitted  them  are  the  following:  The 
division  meeting  of  the  northern  central  division  of  the  national  chamber,  after 
emphasising  the  im.portance  of  agriculture  in  the  divisions,  asked  that  the 
national  chamber  should  urge  the  enactmient  of  legislation  by  Congress  which 
would  aid  in  orderly  marketing  and  in  the  control  and  disposition  of  surpluses 
in  agricultural  products.    The  Bloom.ington  Association  of  Comm.erce,  Illinois, 
prposes  that  the  national  chamber  should  aid  Congress  in  enacting  a  non- 
partisan farm  relief  bill  which  V70uld  assist  in  disposition  abroad  of  surplus 
crops  arid  ""ould  also  proviae  an  effective  method  of  acreage  control.    The  divi- 
sion meeting  of  the  western  division  of  the  national  chamber  proposed  that  a 
liberal  end  constructive  plan  for  the  development  of  Alaska  shoiild  be  continued 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  that  the  national  policy  toward  Alaska  should 
include  continuation  of  the  present  mail  service,  Ti/ith  improvements,  maintenance 
of  the  present  tariff  dtity  on  fish  products  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  develop- 
ment of  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  products  of  the  national  forests,  and  improve- 
ment of  harbors  by  the  extension  of  Jetties.    The  division  meeting  of  the 
western  division  of  the  national  chamber  proposed  that  the  present  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  continue  the  opercation  of  the  Goverrjxient  railroad  in 
Ala.ska  should  be  supported. 


VETERAl^T  LOMS  The  press  cc-dey  reports  that  ab'out  $7,000,000  has  been 

loaned  by  the  Goverrjnent  to  m.ore  than  70,000  veterans  on  their 
bonus  certificates.  Director  Hines,   of  the  Veterans'  Bureau, 

reported  yesterday  to  President  Coolidge. 
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Section  2 

Business  Men's        The  Business  Men's  Connmission  on  Agriculture,  which  last 
Commission  January  emharked  on  an  extended  tour  of  investigation  through  the 
on  Agri-      chief  agricixltural  sections  of  the  country,  has  concluded  its  hearings 
culture        save  for  a  few  selected  conferences  yet  to  be  held.     It  will  report 
Statement    on  the  results  of  its  inquiry  into  the  agricultural  problem  this 

coming  summer,  according  to  a  statement  issued  April  13  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commission,  at  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  Charles 
Nagel,  chairman  of  the  commission,   states  that  the  commission  has 
held  hearings  in  Vew  York,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  Dallas,  Memphis,  Atlanta  and  Greenville,  and  is  proceeding  T^ith 
hearings  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     He  says,  further;  "The  cities  named 
have  merely  served  as  convenient  centers  to  which  witnesses  have 
been  drawn  over  a  wide  radius  from  the  surrounding  territory.  More 
than  150  people,  representing  every  activity  in  any  way  connected 
with  agriculture,  have  been  heard.     No  effort  has  been  spared  to  se- 
cure every  shade  of  opinion,  and  to  all  of  this  the  commission  will 
give  most  careful  consideration.     Farmers  have  predominated  among 
those  appearing  before  us,  but  many  farm  leaders,  farm  educators, 
economists,  grain  and  cotton  dealers,  bankers,  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural supplies,  editors  of  farm  papers  and  transportation  men 
have  also  been  heard.     About  IGfo  of  the  witnesses  have  come  from  the 
East,  34fe  from  the  Middle  West,   16%  from  the  Northwest,  and  17^  from 
the  South  and  Southwest.    The  evidence  which  has  been  given  is 
practically  unanimous  upon  the  fact  of  depression;  but  is  varied  snd 
at  times  contradictory,  both  as  to  causes  and  to  rem^edies.  The 
causes  no  doubt  are  complex.  '  Some  of  the  difficulties  are  regional 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ephemeral.     These  have  their  specific  causes, 
which  differ  from  place  to  place.    But  tal:en  together,   they  by  no 
means  make  up  the  whole  story.     There  is  without  doubt  such  a  general 
agricultural  depression  as  calls  for  its  consideration  as  a  national 
economic  question.     Those  who  have  been  consulted  practically  agree 
that  the  country's  heritage  of  fertile  land  is  being  impaired,  and 
that  for  some,  if  not  many  years  we  have  been  living  on  our  agri- 
cultiiral  capital.     Some  rural  sections  of  the  country,  we  are  told, 
are,  as  communities,  virtually  bankrupt,  and  are  for  the  time  carried 
by  the  more  prosperous  urban  areas  of  the  State  in  which  they  are 
located,    Even  the  most  efficient  farmers  seem  of  recent  years  to 
have  done  little  better  than  hold  their  own,  by  cutting  their  ex- 
penditures below  their  accustomed  standard.     The  difficulties  of 
the  farmer  have  tended  to  be  cumulative  since  he  has  not  been  free 
to  make  investments  necessary  to  preserve  or  increase  the  productiv- 
ity of  his  land.     But  the  picture  is  not  entirely  dark.    Even  under 
unfavorable  conditions  the  American  farmer  has  met  the  challenge. 
He  can  and  in  most  cases  does  produce  enough  to  maintain  an  American 
standard  of  living.    Even  though  he  has  to  meet  the  price  set  by 
very  low  wage  competition,   the  commission  was,  for  illustration, 
informed  that  rice  grown  in  the  United  States  has  been  exported  to 
China  in  competition  with  the  native  product. 

"Education  in  farming  appears  to  be  of  great  importance. 
Nearly  all  progressive  farmers  bore  witness  to  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cational work  now  being  carried  on  in  their  behalf.     Especially  sig- 
nificant are  the  activities  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  which 
under  direction,  usually  that  of  a  county  agent,  a  productive  activ- 
ity is  undertaken  by  each  boy  or  girl  member,  accurate  cost  records 
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kept  and  an  earnest  effort  made  to  produce  the  very  best  possible 
results  within  the  limits  set  by  sound  economic  practice.  Success- 
ful farmers  have  declared  that  their  boys  and  girls  can  show'  a 
better  result  than  they  themselves  have  been  able  to  procure;  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  is  not  only  instilled  into  the 
coming  generation  of  farm.ers,  but  permeates  the  present  producing 
group.     Farming  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex,  both  on  the  pro- 
ductive and  the  selling  side;   and  successful  farming  requires  at 
least  as  careful,   technical  and  specific  education  as  is  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  any  other  industry.     Few  of  those  who  came 
before  the  commission  feel  that  education  alone  is  sufficient  to 
solve  the  problems  which  confront  agriculture,  but  all  are  agreed 
that  it  is  of  great  im.portance, 

"In  the  matter  of  legislative  aid  opinions  were  very  diverse. 
Many  witnesses  felt  that  legislation  of  one  type  or  another  could 
be  brought  to  bear  in  a  helpful  way,  either  as  the  principal  or 
as  an  auxiliary  method  of  relief.     Som.e  felt  that  existing  legisla- 
tion should  be  modified,  and  others  that  new  legislation  should  be 
enacted;  but  on  this  point  conflict  of  opinion  was  marked...."  The 
Business  Men's  Commiission  on  Agriculture  was  organized  last  November, 
jointly  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  and  the  Chamber 
of  ComuLerce  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hope  that  a  collective 
business  judgment  might  be  secured  upon  a  constructive  national  poli- 
cy to  be  pursued  in  the  interest  of  a  prosperous  agriculture  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  sound  American  business  structure. 

Canning  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  April  7  says;  "Announce- 

Industry      ment  that  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  Northwest  will  be  com- 
In  Oregon    pleted  at  Woodburn,   Oregon,  by  the  Ray-Brown  Canning  Company,  a 

$300,000  corporation,   in  time  to  pack  250,000  or  more  cases  of  fruit 
this  season,   illustrates  again  what  the  small  fruit  growing  industry 
may  mean  to  a  district  like  this  one  in  Marion  County.  Besides 
spending  $258,000  to  build  and  equip  the  plant,   the  company  will 
employ  120  to  200  men  and  400  to  600  women  from  late  May  or  early 
June  to  September  or  October  every  year,   and  it  has  contracted  for 
the  entire  pool  of  the  Woodburn  Fruit  Growers'  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion.    Berry  boxes  and  field  equipment  will  be  manufactured  at  the 
plant;   a  cafeteria  for  employees  will  be  conducted  there,  and  as  the 
business  develops  it  is  likely  that  vegetable  canning  will  be  added, 
possibly  next-  year  .  .  .  .  " 

Farm  Machinery        An  editorial  in  The  Breeder's  Gazette  for  April  7  says: 

"American  observers  in  Germany  report  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  farmers  in  that  country  to  dispense  with  all  possible  handwork, 
and  use  machinery.  In  1926  Germany  reached  its  1913  level  of  agri- 
cultural implement  exports,  and  supplied  its  own  greatly  increased 
home  market.     Efficient  farming,   in  Germany  and  the  United  States  as 
well,   is  increasingly  dependent  on  the  \ise  of  machinery  aid  imple- 
ments of  recent  invention  or  improvement.     American  farmers  are  more 
intelligently  appreciative  of  modern  machinery  as  factors  in  reducing 
production  costs  and  bettering  their  economic  position  than  they 
were  15  years  ago.     They  are  using  more  machinery  and  need  more  kinds 
of  miachinery  tlian  they  have  ever  used  or  needed  in  the  past.  Conse- 
quently, American  farm.ers  lead  all  other  farmers  in  productive  ef- 
ficiency, per  man." 
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Freight  Rates         An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  April  9  says:  "Railway 
managers  must  eliminate  er.travagant  expenditures  and  reduce  freight 
rates  on  farm  products  "before  being  forced  to  do  so,  according  to 
W.G.Bierd,  receiver  of  the  Chicago  snd  Alton  Railway,   in  an  address 
last  week"  "before  the  i\merican  Railway  Engineering  £ssocir-tion.  'The 
cost  to  operate  our  highway  and  railway  systems  annually  has  reached 
the  astounding  sum  of  $18,500,000,000,  '  Mr.  Bierd  said.     ^The  people 
will  not  continue  to  endure  it.     These  profligate  expenditures  are 
mainly  responsi"ble  for  the  farmers'  difficulties.    Another  portion  of 
the  responsibility  must  he  "borne  "by  the  Arr.erican  people  -themselves 
"because  of  their  extravagant  demands  for  service.'     These  are  inter- 
esting statements  to  con.e  from  a  railway  executive.    A  reduction  in 
freight  rates  on  farm  products  '"ould  certainly  he  welcome," 

Poultry  The  Nor'-^Yest  Parmer  (Winnipeg)  for  April  5  says:  "Six 

Congress      thousand  delegates  are  expected  to  attend  the  World's  Poultry  Con- 
gress to  he  held  at  Ottawa,  from  July  27  to  August  4.     While  the 
majority  of  the  delegates  will  he  from  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  most  European  and  South  Anerican  coimtries  will  he  represented. 
Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  congress,  the  Dominion 
Sovernment  voting  a  substantial  suia  for  carrying  on  the  work  which 
is  being  directed  by  a  central  comjnittee  supported  by  committees  from 
the  different  provinces.     This  is  one  of  the  first  occasions  Canada 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  entertaining  a  world  organization  and 
she  proposes  to  make  the  most  of  it.'' 

Television  The  Washington  Post  April  13  reports;  "To  install  'television' 

Cost  service  in  one's  home  would  cost  at  present  apparoximately  $20,000, 

Walter  S.  Gifiord,  president  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  disclosed  April  12.    Mr.  Gifford  made  a  brief  visit  to  Wash- 
ington to  confer  ?7ith  officials  of  the  local  company.    The  new 
scientific  a.chievem.ent  Mr.  Gifford  described  as  'a  highly  romantic 
and  fascinating  thing,   the  commercial  value  of  which  is  still  un- 
foreseen.'   He  declared  that  the  apparatus  is  extremely  complicated 
and  costly.     The  cost  at  present  renders  it  unpractical,  he  said,  and 
unless  the  apparatus  is  simplified,  the  cost  will  likely  confine 
it  to  the  laboratory...." 

Tobacco  and  The  press  of  April  13  reports;   "Virginia's  enormous  exportation 

British       of  tobacco  to  Great  Britain  will  not  suffer  because  of  the  increase 
Duties         of  three  per  cent  in  the  tobacco  tariff  proposed  April  11  by 

"(Tinston  Churchill,   said  trade  experts  of  the  Department  of  Comriierce. 
Neither,   in  their  opinion,  would  other  increases  proposed  by 
Mr,  Churchill,  in  his  effort  to  wipe  out  England's  deficit,  narrow 
Anerican  imports.     The  most  im.portant  item  in  the  list  of  increased 
duties,   so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,   is  tobacco,  of 
which  this  country  last  year  shipped  150,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$67,340,292,   to  England. ...  .Of  ficials  of  the  Department  of  Commierce 
figure  that  demand  for  Anerican  tobacco  in  England  will  be  just  as 
strong,   despite  the  increased  tax  which  the  consumer,   of  course,  will 
pay  indirectly  in  higher  prices.     As  for  other  items  on  which 
Mr.  Churchill  proposes  to  increase  duties,  department  men  said,  the 
effect  would  be  negligible  here  because  of  the  relatively  small 
exports . ..." 

A  Danville,  Va.,  dispatch  April  13  says;  "Tobacco  dealers 
here  received  cables  April  12  announcing  the  British  Government's 
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incz'eases  of  eight  pence,   or  16  cents,   in  the  dutv  on  American  tohacco. 
This  added  to  the  cxistoras  rate  "brings  it  to  $2.16  per  pound.  The 
ircrease  is  regarded  "by  dea^-Crs  a?  "being  important,   since  it  is  ex- 
pected that   ther-;  -ill  be  Jess  foreign  demand  on  certain  types  of 
leaf  which,  -ander  the  high  duty,   can  not  compete  vfith  the  preferential 
rate  levied  on  colonial  grown  to"bacco." 

Section  3 
IviAPZET  i^UOTATIQIS 

Fann  Products  A.pril  13:  Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  sold  irregularly 
lower  at  $6  to  $8  per  "barrel  in  city  marl^:ets;  $5  f-o.h.  Hastings. 
Texas  sacked  Eliss  Triojnphs  $4  to  $5  per  100  pounds  in  midwestern 
cities;  m.Ootly  ^3.25  f.c-h.  Ife-v  York  Baldwin  apples  fairly  steady 
in  Yse-r  Tc-fk  City  at  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  barrel;  slightly  weaker  at 
$3  f-o.^D.  Rochester.  Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $1-50  to  $2 
Ic-^er  at  $4  to  $4.75  per  24-T:int  crate  in  distributing  centers; 
auction  sales  $3.55  to  $4.27t  at  Hamjr.ond.  Texas  Yellow  Bermuda 
onions  25c  to  75c  lower  at  $2  to  $2-75  per  standard  crate  in  most 
consuming  centers;   $1.70  to  $1-75  f.o.h-  Laredo. 

Top  price  on  bogs  at  Chicago  is  $il.50  or  50c  less  than  a  "week 
c'igo.  All  grades  of  beef  steers  showed  moderate  advances.  Heifers 
ranged  from  25c  higher  to  25c  lower.     Cows  were  15c  to  40c  higher, 
vealers  declined  snarply  and  heavy  calves  gained  25c  to  50c.  Stockers 
and  feeders  were  steady  to  25c  higher.     Fat  lai.bs  ranged  from  25c 
higher  to  10c  lovrer,  yearling  wethers  remained  unchanged,  fat  e^es 
were  steady  to  higher  and  feeding  lam.bs  showed  slight  price  decline. 

Grain  prices  Quoted  April  13:  No . 1  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
^1.33  to  $1.40.    l'Jo.2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.32.    Ho. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.33.     Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  68^;  I'inr.eapolis  68^'. 
Mo. 3  white  oats  Chicago  44c;  Minneapolis  43c. 

Closing  -trices  on  92  score  butter;     he'^  York  53c;  Chicago 
49fc;  Philadelphia  54c;  Boston  53c. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  1  point,   closing  at  13,83c  per  lb.    May  future 
contracts  on  Few  York  Cotton  Excharge  were  xmchanged,   closing  at 
14.18c,   and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  4 
points,   closing  at  14,21c.   (prepared  by  Lu.  of  Agr .  Econ.) 

Average  closing  price      A.pr .  13,  Apr.   12,  Apr.  13,  1926 

20  Industrials  164.17  153.38  138.90 

20  R.S.  -stocks  131.83  132.01  105.38 

(:Vall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  14.) 


Industrials  and 
F-ailroads 


"••epared  in  the  Uaited  States  Deieartment  of  Ajjrl©«ilture  for  the  parpose  of  presenting  a'!  shades  of  opinioa  as 
reSleeted  in  the  press  on  matters  BfTectingagriculttM^.  particuiarSy  in  Jte  economic  aspecSa.  Responsibility, appr®yal 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclainied.  The  intent  in  to  reflect  accuriitely  the 
news  of  importance. 
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A.F.B.P.  AlTD  The  press  to-day  reports  that  a  complaint  seeking  a  re- 

LIVESTOCK  FHEIGHT  duction  in  livestock  freight  rates  throughout  the  eastern 
HAISS  section  of  the  country  was  filed  yesterday  with  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission  by  the  American  Parm  Bureau  Federation.  The 
commission  nas  asked  to  require  the  eastern  railroads  to  make 
lo-wer  rates  for  lean  cattle  in  the  stccker  and  feeder  class  than  for  fat  cattle. 
The  complaint  claimed  that  the  western  and  southwestern  railroads  now  distin- 
guished "between  the  .fat  and  lean  on  making  rates. 


RADIO  COMLIISSIOIT  The  press  to-day  reports  that  temporary  permits  to  con- 

PEEIvilTS  tinue  operation  were  granted  yesterday  by  the  Radio  Commission 

to  38  broadcasting  stations  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,    These  perm.its  are  in  addition  to  the  25  an- 
noTxnced  previously.     It  is  expected  that  a  series  of  permits  will  be  granted 
daily  until  all  of  the  732  stations  now  operating  have  been  tem.porarily  li- 
censed or  otherwise  disposed  of. 


SAPIRO-FORD  CASE  The  press  to-day  reports  from  Letrc  i'  ::  "United  States 

Senator  James  A.  Reed  began  his  effort  yesterday  to  show  that 
Aaron  Sapiro  was  a  party  to  a  deal  whereb;^  Kentucky  warehouse-" 
men  sold  property  to  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers  at  a  pries  $2,000,000  in  excess 
of  its  value.     It  was  Mr.  Sapiro' s  thirteenth  day  under  cross-examination  in 
his  suit  for  libel  damages  of  $1,000,000  against  Henry  Ford  and  the  Dearborn 
Publishing  Company.    The  chief  attorney  for  the  defendants  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  original  Burley  cooperative  had  been  of  financial  benefit  to  the  ware- 
housemen of  that  district.    Many  growers  who  were  nominated  to  the  board  of 
directors,  according  to  Senator  Reed,  either  owned  or  were  nominally  interested 
in  warehouses  which  were  sold  to  the  cooperative  association, ... 'I  don't  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fact,'  said  Mr.  Sapiro,   'I  question  that  strongly.     I  don't  be- 
lieve it. ' .... " 


CHILE  NITRATE  TRUST.    The  press  to-day  says:  "Chilean  producers  of  nitrate  of 
soda  have  agreed  to  dissolve  the  Chilean  nitrate  tmst,  and  to 
enter  into  com.petition  among  themselves  effective  yesterday  for 
shipments  after  June  15,  according  to  advices  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  from 
acting  commercial  attache  C.  C.  Brooks,  at  Santiago,  Chile.  The  Chilean  produc- 
ers heretofore  have  sold  nitrate  of  soda  through  the  Nitrate  Producers'  Associa- 
tion.   The  high  price  fixed  by  the  association,  however,  allowed  Germ.an  pro- 
ducers of  synthetic  nitrogen  to  inttoduce  their  product  in  former  Chilean  mark- 
ets, and  reduce  seriously  the  demand  for  nitrate  of  soda.^ 
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Section  2 

Business  "Btisiness  allied  to  farming  includes  the  fertilizer  industry; 

Allied  to    feed  trade;   seed,  machinery,  and  implement  dealers;  nurserymen; 

Agriculture    "bankers;  and  carriers  and  distrihutors  of  farm  produce.    Most  of 

this  is  relatively  new.     It  was  not  so  long  ago  thlat  if  a  farmer  did 
not  produce  enough  feed  to  feed  his  livestock,  he  was  considered  a 
poor  farmer.     Now  the  dairy  and  poultry  farmers  of  the  Eastern  State 
purchase  most  of  their  concentrated  feed.    Until  recent  years  the 
farmer  raised  his  own  seed.     Tiie  commercial  fertilizer  industry  is 
not  very  old  and  outside  of  the  East  and  South  is  a  rather  small 
infant  yet.     Only  within  a  comparatively  short  time  has  the  farmer 
had  a  cojaplicated ■  distrihution  and  marketing  problem.    The  farm  used 
to  he  practically  self- supporting  and  had  little  surplus  a'bove 
family  needs,  and  needed  little  service  in  its  production  and  dis- 
tribution problems  that  was  not  met  by  family  labor.     We  do  not 
fully  realize  what  has  happened  until  we  look  back  and  contrast  conr- 
ditions  of  25  to  40  years  ago  with  those  of  to-day.    These  changes 
have  called  for  the  development  of  the  lines  of  business  allied  to 
farming.     The  feed  business,   the  fertilizer  business,  the  seed 
business,  and  the  others  are  service  institutions  to  farming.  The 
development  of  these  several  branches  of  business  allied  to  farming 
has  been'  a  big  contributing  factor  in  ena.bling  the  farmer  to  adjust 
his  business  to  meet  changing  economic  conditions  and  competition 
from  other  areas.     They  are  necessary  adjuncts."  (H.  J.  Baker,  U.J. 
State  College  of  Agric.) 

Dairymen's  The  New  York  Times  of  April  13  reports  that  the  Dairymen's 

League         League  Cooperative  Association  announced  April  12  that  it  would  dis- 
Payments      tribute  approximately  $2,508,638  to  farmers  throughout  the  New  York 
State  milk-producing  sections  on  May  1.     This  sum.  will  be  in  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  maturing  and  outstanding  certificates 
of  indebtedness.     Operations  of  the  association,  which  is  a  co- 
operative marketing  organization  owned  and  controlled  by  its  members 
are  financed  by  deductions  from  the  monthly  milk  checks  of  the 
members.    At  the  end  of  each  year  certificates  of  indebtedness  are 
issued  to  each  member  for  the  amount  he  has  loaned  to  finance  the 
association's  opera.tions.     These  certificates  mature  in  five  years 
and  bear  6  per  cent  interest.     On  May  1  the  Series  A  certificates, 
which  were  issued  in  1922,  -'ill  mature.     The  original  issue  was 
$4,307,060,  but  since  May  21,  1924,   the  association  has  been  buying 
these  back.     In  addition  to  meeting  the  maturity  of  this  issue  the 
Dairymen's  League  also  will  meet  on  May  1  maturing  interest  coupons 
on  other  series.'' 

Farm  Product  An  editorial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  April  9  says:  "Prof. 

Purchasing  H.  C.  Filley,  speaking  at  an  agricultural  outlook  meeting  of  farmers 
Power  and  business  men,   said  that  while  farm  products  are  supposed  to  have 

a  prewar  purchasing  power  of  80  per  cent,  pork,  wool  and  butter  will 
buy  as  much  from  the  store  as  they  did  before  the  war.     He  could  hav 
named  some  other  products,  several  of  which  are  common  to  Nebraska 
farm.s,  that  have  almost  prewar  purchasing  power.     In  view  of  the 
wholesale  hard  luck  stories  that  have  been  floating  around  the 
country,  this  seems  almost  impossible.     It  indicates  that  the  farmer 
who  has  these  products  is  in  a  position  to  get  along  very  well.  It 
explains  why  some  others  are  not  doing  so  well.    Professor  Filley 
went  on  to  say  that  '25  per  cent  of  the  consumers  of  farm  surplus 
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products  live  east  of  Indiana  and  north  of  the  Potomac.  Getting 
IJebraska  products  to  them  at  the  least  cost  possible  means  concen- 
tration of  bulky  grains  and  farm  feeds  into  cream  and  butter,  eggs, 
poultry,  pork,  beef  and  mutton.'     There  is  nothing  new  about  this 
statement,  but  it  is  such  an  important  one  that  it  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind.    It  harmonizes  with  -^hat  many  farmers  in  this 
region  have  been  doing  for  a  long  time  and  what  they  must  continue 
to  do  if  we  are  to  take  advantsge  of  certain  natural  resources  while 
overcoming  the  disadvantages  of  being  remotely  located  from  the 
pr  inc  ipal  marke  t  s . " 

Fruit  Juice  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  April  12  says; 

Conservation    "An  advertisement  in  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Times  calls  attention 
to  the  reasonable  prices  at  which  California  citrus  fruit  juices 
are  offered  at  a  local  store,  the  varieties  are  mentioned  as  orange, 
grapefruit  and  lemon,  and  the  juices  are  indicated  as  put  up  in  pint 
and  quart  bottles.    The  announcement  surprises  Florida  readers  and 
causes  them  to  wonder  if  the  Pacific  coast  growers  have  a  secret 
that  has  not  been  discovered  over  this  side  of  the  continent.  Every- 
one knov's  that  citrus  fruit  juices  would  be  saleable  here  and  almost 
everywhere  when  the  fresh  fruit  was  not  plentiful  or  was  hard  to 
get.    And  many  people  have  heard  of  establishjnents  set  up  to  bottle 
the  juices  here;  but  the  product  does  not  appear  on  the  shelves  of 
the  grocery  stores.    The  Leesburg  Commercial  has  been  lately  asked 
'What  about  citrus  fruit  juices;  why  are  there  no  people  preserving 
the  juices,  from  the  culls  and  extra  supplies  in  special  sections, 
and  preventing  great  waste  that  is  otherwise  unavoidable.?'  The 
Commercial  tells  of  a  plant  at  Laxgo,   some  few  years  ago,  which  made 
grapefruit-peel  candy,  citrus  fruit  marmalades  and  bottled  juices. 
'If  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  chemist  named  Giacroetro  had  a  process 
which  preserved  the  bottled  juices  and  kept  them  from  clouding, 
something  which  had  been  in  the  way  of  sales  after  the  product  had 
stood  a  while,  ^  the  nevvspaper  says,   'but  the  plant  dwindled  away 
and  was  never  a  paying  proposition. Certainly  if  California  has 
found  the  process  by  which  citrus  fruit  juices  can  be  profitably 
bottled  and  marketed,  Florida  should  go  after  it  " 

Fruit  Marketing      An  editorial  in  Coiontry  Life  (London)  for  April  2  says:  "The 
in  Britain  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  just  prepared  a  report  on  fruit  marketing 
in  England  and  Wales  which  supplies  home  producers  with  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  methods  of  marketing,   together  with  suggestions 
as  to  how  further  trade  may  be  captured.     Since  the  war  there  have 
been  many  attempts  to  popularize  fruit-growing  as  a  means  of  augment- 
ing incomes  on  small  holdings,  but,   so  far,  to  judge  by  the  acreage 
figures,   there  has  been  very  little  response.     In  1914  the  total 
area  of  orchards  in  England  and  V/ales  amo-anted  to  243,112  acres, 
compared  with  238,081  in  1925;  while  the  total  area  of  small  fruits 
(which  includes  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants  and  gooseberries) 
was  77,358  acres  in  1914,  as  against  68,352  acres  in  1925.  This 
decline  in  acreage  aan  hardly  be  called  satisfactory.     On  the  other 
hand,   the  public  are  certainly  growing  to  realize  that  good  health 
is  very  closely  associated  with  the  constimption  of  an  abundance  of 
good  fruit.     To  a  certain  extent  the  price  of  fruit,   no  doubt,  has 
an  influence  on  public  demand;  but  the  increased  consijmption  of  fruit 
per  head  of  population  is,  in  some  cases,  very  marked.  Thus, 
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in  1908,   the  consiamption  of  apples  per  head  of  population  in  Great 
Britain  was  16  pounds,  whereas  in  1925  it  had  risen  to  31,1  pounds, 
or  nearly  twice  the  quantity.     Tomatoes,  bananas,  tinned  and  bottled 
fruits  preserved  T^ith  sugar,  and  dried  fruits  have  also  shown 
material,  increases  in  the  total  supplies  consumed. ...  Once  again  -^e 
have  to  admit  that  the  marketing  methods  of  produce  importers  are 
higher  than  those  of  our  own  producers.     Standardization  is,  natural- 
ly,  of  the  utm.ost  importance;  thoiigh  it  is  rendered  more  difficult 
when,  as  so  often  happens,  producers  have  only  small  lots  to  offer. 
As  a  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,   it  has  been  suggested  that 
common  collecting  centers  should  be  agreed  upon,  where  the  produce 
of  many  growers  can  be  brought  together,  graded,  packed  and  sold 
under  one  management.     There  is  scope,   in  short,  for  the  application 
of  cooperative  marketing  such  as  obtains  among  growers  in  other 
countries.    Perhaps  one  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  cooperation  is  that  standard  grades  not  only  become  possible, 
but  they  can  become  well  known  to  the  purchasing  housewife,  and 
deliberately  sought  after  by  her  " 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Pacific  RToral  Press  for  April  9  says:". . . ''iTe 

are  here,  not  to  talk  about  the  Governor,  but  to  discuss  how  we  can 
help  agriculture, ^  was  in  effect  what  Governor  Young  of  California 
said,  recently  at  a  conference  in  the  Governor's  office  in  Sacramento. 
Ranged  around  the  room  were  farm  leaders  from  all  over  the  State, 
there  by  invitation  of  the  Governor.    In  the  circle  was  Lloyd  S.Tenj,/;; 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  come  from  Wash- 
ington for  the  express  purpose  of  talking  ove.;-  the  very  thing  in 
which  this  meeting  was  interested — the  question  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Pederal-State  market  director  for  Calif ornia. ... -It  was  clear 
from.  Governor  Young's  statement  that  he  believes  a  market  director 
who  has  behind  him  the  forces  of  the  Pederal  Dep.artment  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  forces  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  University,  plus  the  world  of  information  T^hich  that 
connotes,  can  be  of  some  assistance  in  our  biggest  problem,  of  better 
m.arketing  of  our  agricultural  products ....  In  that  conference, 
mentioned  above,  both  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Tenny;-witnessed  a  farm 
unity  for  which  California  is  unique  among  States.    Leaders  of 
every  farm  group  arose  to  give  the  plan  of  a  Pederal-State  market 
director  their  support.    That  included  Farm  B"areau,  Grange,  Farmers' 
Union,  Agricultural  Legislative  Committee,  University,  representa- 
tives of  shipping  companies,   the  Deciduous  Clearing  Eouse  Committee, 

the  Vineyardists'  Association  and  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  

Secretary  Jardine  was  commended  for  his  agreement  to  enter  into  this 
new  phase  of  cooperation  between  State  and  Uation.    The  new  office 
will  be  a  job  of  pioneering,  but  it  will  be  a  logical  development 
of  the  present  cooperation  between  Federal  and  State  bodies  in  agri- 
cultural matters.    Mr.  Tenny,  who  always  has  a  warm  spot  in  his 
heart  for  California,  spoke  interestingly  of  the  problem..  Naturally 
he  made  no  definite  promises,  for  his  task  is  to  put  the  plan  into 
siiccessful  operation  and  he  wants  all  the  facts  before  giving  the 
final  word.     Finding  the  right  m.an  is  not  at  all  easy.     Nor  has  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  much  money  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
plan,  because  it  has  not  been  provided  for  in  their  budget.  How- 
ever, Government  and  State  between  them,  can  manage  the  thing 
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financially  and  otherwise.    Mr.  Tenny  made  one  other  plea,  which  can 
readily  "be  indorsed;    No  miracles  must  "be  expected  of  this  new  of- 
ficial.    The  marketing  problem  is  unquestionably  hard.     However,  it 
is  a  case  of  the  finest  agricultural  body  in  the  world  striking  hands 
with  the  best  State  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  combined  knowledge  and  energy  of  these  two  departments  can 
unquestionably  be  put  to  good  use.     In  the  matter  of  foreign  markets 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  can  be  of  large  serv/'^SS  Califor- 
nia.    There  is  no  reason  to  question  this.  And  Mr.  Tenny  put  his 
finger  on  a  vital  factor  when  he  pointed  out  the  need  of  studies 
among  consumers  in  this  country  to  know  what  they  want  and  how  they 
want  it.    That  sort  of  work  is  already  in  progress  under  Mr.Tenny's 
direction,  and  we  may  reasonablj'-  hope  that  it  will  be  an  important 
help  in  marketing  practices." 

Section  4 
MARKET  Q,U0TATIONS 

Farm  Products         April  14:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day  is  $11-60  or 
10c  less  than  a  week  ago.    All  grades  of  beef  steers  advanced 
moderately.  Heifers  ranged  from  35c  higher  to  10c  lower,  while  cows 
were  15c  higher  to  10c  lower.    Vealers  declined,  heavy  calves 
showing  moderate  price  increases.  Stockers  and  feeders  were  steady 
to  25c  higher,  fat  ewes  sharing  the  advance.  Tat  lambs  were  slightly 
higher.  Yearling  wethers  and  feeding  lambs  remaihed  steady. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  50c  to  $1.50  lower 
at  $5  to  $7.50  per  barrel  in  leading  markets;  $5  f -o.b.  Hastings. 
Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  down  25c  to  90c  to  $3.60  to  $5  per  100 
poiJinds  in  midwestern  cities;  $3  f  .o.b.  Best  New  York  Baldwin  apples 
fairly  steady  at  $3.25  to  $3.75  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  mostly 
$3  f .o.b.  Rochester.  New  York  and  Michigan  Ben  Davis  $3  to  $3.25  in 
Chicago.  Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions  25c  to  $1  lower  at  $2.25  to 
$2.75  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers.  Louisiana  Klondike 
strawberries  $1.50  to  $2  lower  at  $4  to  $4.75  per  24-pint  crate  in 
distributing  centers;  auction  sales  $3  to  $3,522  at  Hammond, 

Grain  prices  quoted  April  14:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.33  to  $1.40.  No, 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.33.     No. 2  hard  winter 
Kansas  City  $1.27  to  $1.33.    No. 4  yellow  corn  Chicago  &Q<^.  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Minneapolis  682^;  Kansas  City  72^.  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  44^;  Minneapolis  43j^;  Kansas  City  4Sj!^ . 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  50|-c;  Chicago 
49|c;  Philadelphia  5lic;  Boston  52c. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  10  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  13.83c  per  lb.  May 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  13  points, 
closing  at  14.18c,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
10  points,  closing  a.t  14.21c.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and         Average  closing  price      Apr.  14,  Apr.  13,  Apr. 14, 1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials  164.78  164.17  136.36 

20  R.R. stocks  131.80  131.83  105.30 

(TTall  St.  Jour.,  Apr,  15.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


^'•epared  in  the  Untted  States  Detriment  of  A(irl«»!ture  for  the  parfiose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reHected  in  the  press  on  matters  •(Tecting  agriculttatra,  particularly  in  ite  economic  aspects.  Responsibility, apprsvol 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  Axpressly  disclaineed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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AEMOUR  GRAIIT  An  Associated  press  dispatch  to-dcy  from  Chicago  says: 

COMPANy  GPJU3ING    "Paith  of  the  Armom'  Grain  Ccrjpany  in  the  juugment  of  one  of 
iifcs  elevator  superintendents  caused  t?ie  ^grading  up^  of  several 
?iU'.clred  thousand  "bushels  of  wheat  v.hiich  it  turned  over  to  the 
Grain  Marketing  Company  in  1924,  George  E.  Thcmjpson.  foi-.aer  general  superintend- 
ent of.  the  company's  elevators,  told  the  legi sla.tive  grain  investiga-t j.ng  corn- 
mittee  yesterday.     Throughout  a,  day  of  Tcesticni-ng,  Thoap^^on  persisted  the 
estimate  of  Prarik  Crurabie,  superintendent  of  the  Northwest  Elevator,  was  the 
only  reason  for  listing  the  grain  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  then  bore...." 


GRAIN  WAREHOUSING         An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to™day  from  Chicago  says: 
CPIAN'C-E  ADvOCAITED    "P.eadjustnenc  of  the  grain  warehousing  situation  was  advocated 
yesterday  by  J.W.T.ruvol,  head  of.  the  Pederal  Grain  Putui-es 
Acini-:.:.i  strati  on,  as  the  Illinois  legislative  inquiry  inbo  gr,aj.n 
marketing  was  reFinr.ed,     t-j  fcnr.ection  with  possible  revision  of  the  warehousing 
laws,  Silas  Strawn  has  been  e.iiplcyed  by  co^xnsel-  for  the  Soard  of  Trade,  many  of 
whose  traders  regard  the  present  warehouse  laws  as  archaic.     The  action  of  the 
board  in  suspendicg  the  Armour  Grain  Co.  from  all  privileges  of  the  exchange, 
effective  to-da;7,  h?ri  his  approval,  Iioctor  l>avel  said.     ''fio  are  not  interested 
primarily  in  the  p^uidsh^nent  of  individuals,  '  said  Doctor  Puvel,   "but  in  bringing 
about  a  general  improvement  ana  in  malang  this  a  gcod  market,  efficient  and 
economical,  between  producer  and  consumer.     This  will  have  to  be  done  even  tho^ogh 
it  hurts  a  few  pocke&books. ' " 


SCHW^  ON  PARM  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  saysi  "Underpaid 

SITUATION  agriculture  and  wid-D?pread  violation  of  tlie  Volstead  Act  because 

of  lack  of  public  senbiment  behind  the  law  are  the  outstanding 
problems  which  the  people  of  the  United  State.^  must  solve  soon, 
in  the  opinion  of  Charles  M.  Schwab,  who  yesterday  pasccd  through  Chicago  on  his 
way  back  from  a  vacation  on  the  Pacific  Coast ... .After  saying  he  believed  the 
people  would  find  some  way  of  putting  agriculture  on  a  sound  basis,  Mr.  S'^hwab 
said  Chicago  must  help  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  created  by  diversion  of 
waters  from  the  Great  Lalces,  since  shipping  .was  alxsady  a  heavy  si:f.ferer  through 
progressive  lowering  of  their  levels.    Mr.  Schwab  belie-^es  the  farmer  is  not 
receiving  enc^agh  profit  for  his  work  and  his  products  bvt  he  does  not  believe 
agriculture  would  be  helped  permanently  by  any  of  the  proposed  legislation.  »The 
old  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  still  operating,'  he  said.     'If  conditions 'be- 
come worse  farmers  will  leave  the  farms,   the  production  of  grain  will  decrease 
and  the  price  will  be  lifted.!...." 


-^^XvORULES  .        .  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  Radio  Comjnission  has  decided 

to  use  the  'big  stick,'  if  necessary,  to  lovc^  broadcasting  sta- 
tions into  line  on  wave  lengths  in  order  to  a.cco.j.r.odate  existing 
broadcasters.  Chairman  Bullard  gave  notice  yesterday  that  all  cf  the  approximate- 
ly 750  stations  now  operating  could  be  accomumodated  under  the   ^bir  qt  lrki  n-rn- 
gi'am    tut  he  expressed  spme  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  issuing  Ixcens-s  for 
tne  300  pending  applications...."  ^^=^^±ii^  xx^txib^s  j.or 
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Baruch  on.  Farming  must  te  made  to  pay  or  the  faainer  will  o^uit  in  the 

Parming       face  of  discouraging  conditions  which  have  prevailed  for  some  time, 

according  to  Bernard  M.  Baru.ch,  former  chairm:::n  of  the  T^ar  Industries 
Board,  who  discusses  the  agricultural  situation  of  the  country  in  an 
■  .  article  in  to-day's  issue  of  Forhes.  Magazine,   in  which  he  says: 

"There  is  no  ohvious  need  of  our  conserving  our  food  supply.     If  the 
land  is  properly  fertilized  there  is  no  danger  of  its  wearing  out. 
.  Our  great  danger  in  that  Quarter  is  that  our  farmers  will  wear  out. 
They  can  not  continue-  farm.ing  indefinitely  under  the  discouraging 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  for  some  tim^e  now.    A  way  must  he. 
fo^ond  to  malce  farming  pay;  and  if  we  do  not  find  an  orderly  way  to 
do  this,  certain  fundamental  laws  of  economics  will  do  the  joh  for 
us- in  a  painful  and  disorierly  manner.     Overproduction  followed  hy 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
hurt  not  only  the  farmer  through  low  prices,  hut  would  mean  a  loss 
to  every  "business  man  through  the  curtailed  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer,  Mr,  Baruch  points  out,  and  continues:  "The  hig  question  he- 
fore  us  now  is  whether  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  overproduction. 
We  have  learned  hew  to  create  wealth,  but  we  have  not  learned  how 
to  keep  that  wealth  from,  choking  us  and  from  bringing  on  widespread 
poverty  to  the  producers  in  the  midst  of  their  abundance.    We  have 
to  learn  how  to  keep  from  glutting  the  market  without  curtailing  such 
market  as  there  is.    It  is  a  matter  of  relating  procuction  to  con- 
sumption in  such  a  way  that  production  will  surely  pay.'' 

Cooperatives  Herman  Steen  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  alliances  between 

and  Farm      cooperatives  and  general  farm  organizations  in  The  Cooperative 
Organiza-    Marketing  Journal  for  April.     In  his  article  Mr.  Steen  says: 
tions  For  the  most  part,   the  farni  organizations  have  not  attempted  to  ex- 

tend their  own  range  of  activities  much-beyond  social  and  educa- 
tional— and  politica.1— matters,  but  have  served  in  the  capacity  of 
promoters  of  cooperative  associations  when  and  where  a  change  in 
marketing  plans  was  demanded.     Some  local  organizations  have  attempted 
to  do  the  selling  for  their  members,  but  mostly  separate  associations 
have  been  formed  for  that  purpose.    Although  often  inspired  and 
created  directly  by  some  faxrvi  organization,  the  cooperative  has 
usually  had  a  very  indefinite  connection  with  the  parent  body;  the 
earlier  associations  had  no  connection  at  all,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, while  in  m^ore  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
tendency  toward  a  definite  relationship  between  the  cooperative  and 
the  parent  farm  organization.     This  is  notably  the  case  in  the 
Central  Western  States,  where  the  cooperatives  are  tied  up  with  the 
Farm  Bureaus;  and  in  the  trans-Missouri  region,  where  the  tie-up 
is  largely  with  the  Farxrers'  Union.     Ohio  and  Indiana  have  perhaps 
the  most  ambitious  organization  of  Farm  Bureau  cooperatives.  In 
both  States  membershiip  in  the  cooperatives  is  limited  to  Farm.  BrjreeJU 
mem.bers,   and  this  membership  is  safeguarded  throughout  the  contract 
period  by  a  check-off  system  not  entirely  unlike  that  used  by  the 
labor  unions.     There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  States  in 
that  the  Ohio  cooperatives  employ  the  Farm  Bureau  to  conduct  their 
field  service  work  and  to  carry  on  various  other  activities  for  them, 
whereas  in  Indiana  each  cooperative  has  its  o-;vn  em.ployees  for  this 
work.    Each  Ko osier  cooperative  is  separately  officered  and  managed, 
while  the  Buckeye  groups  have  an  interlocking  system  of  officers — 
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at  onG  tijrie,  all  having  the  snxae  treos'!:.rer,  etc.     There  are  varioiis 
variations  cf  thesa  -p'Jans  in  Ala"bairia,   Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Tezas, 
and  ocher  Southern  S'^itos,   and  to  scna  extent  in  the  Northern  States 
also.     The  Fariacrs^  Urion  ccoperatires  are  most  n^jiinercus  in  JIansas, 
IJeoraska,  and  Iowa;  for  the  irost  part,   they  are  Dcre  loosely 
af-Ciliated  -vith  the  parent  crgani .:a"i:ion,  "both  .'iireotLVy  or  throxigh  a 
cor:;r...n  farmer  meirhership,  than  arc  the  i'arm  Snrea^a  cooperatives, 
alchcngh  in  some  cases  the  parent  organization  navies  a  pact  of  the 
board  of  directors.     This  last  innova,tion  is  not  comT.on  among  the 
Parm  Bp.rea.u  cooperatives,  thongh  "by  no  rieans  nnknomi . . . .  " 

Export  Eusiness      A  new,  conoiire,   inde-'.ed  gi.ijdebooi;  for  the  American  exporter 
Guidebook    has  ,pj.st  been  published  by  the  foreign  ccii-merce  department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Ccninerce  cf  the  Unitod  States  imder  the  title  "Doing 
Expert  Business.''^    The  booklet  discusses  the  proced.ure  necessary  in 
surv-eying  the  export  field,   in  establishing  the  export  depaJ-tment, 
in  promoting  foreign  sales  and  in  filling  export  orders.    The  book's 
185-item  index  indicates  the  conxrrehensive  treatment  of  export 
business  found  Tv'ithin  its  54  poges.     The  natioijsl  chamber  is  dis- 
tributing this  publication  at  cost— 15  cents  a  copy. 

Forest  Eires  In  an  editorial  on  "Reforestation  in  the  East,"  The  Washington 

and  S-efores-  Post  foi'  Aprj.l  15  seys:   ''Cn  the  very  day  that  the  American  Eorest 
tation         week  ccium.ittee  sent  out  a  special  article  directing  attention  to  the 
need  for  a  strong  effo":t  to  stir  up  sentiment  for  reforestation  of 
the  iJcrtlieaotern  Stages,  200  forest  fires  were  raging  in  Massachu- 
setts.    In  all  the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  on  Long  Island, 
fires  in  the  v^oo'Js  this  spring  have  been  iiiure  nianerous  than  ever. 
This,  hoi?fOver.   shoi]ld  not  serve  to  discoujage  the  Anerican  Forestry 
Association  in  its  laudable  woirk  for  the  restoration  of  the  timber 
covering  the  northeastern  nills.     'Extending  from  Maine  to  Maryland, 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  country/  has  traveled  the  farthest  in 
the  general  cycle  of  timber  depletion,  *  says  the  committee,  for 
'beginning  in  the  earliest  colonial  times  the  cutti.ng  of  lumber  in 
the  xforth'-pactern  States  up  to  1870  afforded  the  principal  source  of 
siipply  for  the  entire  United  States -Now,  with  the  abandonmicnt 
of  so  m^any  larxms  in  hew  England  and  the  necessity  which  confronts 
the  cotuitry  for  conserving  the  supply  of  tim.ber,  especially  such  as 
is  best  adopted  for  paper  making,  there  is  an  awakening.  States 
withii^  the  region  ajre  seriously  und.ertaking  to  help  r^ature  to  refor- 
est the  hills.     In  this  work  Ilew  York  is  taking  the  lead.     The  con- 
servation commission  of  that  State  arinounces  that  nearly  twenty 
million  seedlings  will  be  transplanted  this  spring  with  the  purpose 
of  r^tarting  a  new  forest  growth  on  denud-ed  lands.     Other  States  are 
following  suit,  and  vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  elicit  the 
support  of  the  legislatures  in  a  policy  of  forest  restoration.  While 
direct  f inan.cial  returns  can  not  be  expected  for  many  years,  there 
7;o\";.ld  be  aJmost  immiediate  benefits  in  the  utilization  of  waste  lands, 
the  increase  of  wild  life  and  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply, 
which  is  becoming  each  year  a  more  serious  problem  to  the  authorities 
and  residents  of  large  industrial  centers." 
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■Iowa  Farm  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farroer  for  Acri.l  15  says:  "Clippings 

Land  have  lieen  rf..ailsd.  ug  "b.y  sone  ci  our  r^jcvfors   calling  atout  eastern 

companlfcs  which  have  "been  formed  for  the  special  piirpose  of  "buying 
foreclosed  farms  at  hargain  prices.     Some  of  our  readers  Expressed 
the  theory  that  these  holdings  may  groYi-  into,  feudal  estates  Trorked 
by  poor  tenants  of  a  peasant  type.     We  do  not  share  this  view  hut  on 
the  contrary  helieve  that  eastern  money  invested,  in  Iowa,  farm  land 
at  the  present  time-  will  do  much  more  good  than  harm.    Most  of  these 
eastern  comrpa^nies  ^^ill  find  tha^  farming  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  not  as 
mrc.ch  fun  as  they  had  thoughtand  they  will  he  only  too  glad  to  sell 
a  few  years  hence  when  they  can  get  out  at  a  slight  profit.    By  com- 
ing into  the  field  right, now  these  companies  will  prevent  farm  land 
from  going  as  low  as  it  otherF-ise  might.    A  few  business  men  have 
expressed  a  vie^  that  th-;se  eastern  investm.ent  concerns  m.ay  he  able 
to  develop  a  type  of  corporation  farming  in  Iowa  which  might  be  very 
successful.  doubt  this,  although  we  admit  th&t  the  day  miay  ccmie 

when  unusual  new  types  of  roacliiner-y  muy  mahe  it  possible  to  develop 
corporation  farming  successfully  on  large  tracts  of  land  in  north- 
western Iowa. 

Land  o^  Lakes         An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  April  7  says:  "There  is 
Creamery      constant  inspiration  in  the  r em.arhab  1  o  s^\'-?sss  which  the  Land  C'Lakes 
coopera/cire  creamery  system  of  Minnesota  has  achieved  in  the  short 
span  of  five  years ... -To-day  there  are  420  creamieries  in  the  chain, 
renresenting  a  capital  of  nearly  $1,000,000 — all  created  out  of  faith 
'in  cooperation  and  efiicienG  mianagem,.ent  and  exx^ansion.     Last  year 
79,600,000  pounds  of  b-i,.ttcr  x'-ere  sold  through  the  well-organized 
Land  0'  Lakes  marketing  channels  '^dth  returns  of  $40,000,000  to  co- 
operative patrons.     It  is  estim.ated  that  $150,000  a  year  was  aaved 
by  organising  the  various  creair.ery  units  for  carload  shipping.  A 
new  plant  has  also  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  to  accommodate 
the  rapidly  expanding  business..-." 

Overproduction       An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  April  7  says;  "Much 

is  Scdd  and  wiitten  about  crop  surpluses  nowadays.     It  is  said  that 
a  small  cror.-  brings  m.ore  money  than  a  large  one  and  that  there  is 
no  justice  therein.     Some  believe  that  this  condition  can  be  remedied 
by  lorioe  stabilization  brought  about  through  legislation.     So  long 
as  we  continue  to  produce  more  of  a  given  crop  than  the  market  can 
use  the  price  is  bound  to  be  lo?;.     Corn  is  low  in  price,   too  low  to 
be  a  profitable  crop  on  high  priced  land  if  it  is  to  be  sold  as  corn 
on  the  miarket . . . .  I s  it  not  evident  that  it  is  useless  to  increase 
pr  oduction  way  beyond  the  consuxpt ive  dem.and?    Until,  the  American 
faj.amvr  learns  not  to  increase  prodt^.ction  beyond  what  experience  has 
shovi-n  the  m-arket  can  handle  at  a  reasonable  price  he  will  be  at  times 
burdened  with  surpluses  and  legislation  '"ill  not  help  solve  that 
problem.     Tl-.e  American  farmer  buys  annually  close  to  $1,000,000,000 
worth  of  protein  feeds  and  tiToduces  a  surplus  of  carbohydrates,  when 
he  could  produce  these  protein  feeds  hiiaself  and  thereby  avoid 
glutting  the  maarket  with  som^e thing  it  can  not  a.bsorb.     These  are 
things  worthy  of  serious  thot;ght  and  srudy." 
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MAEKET  QUOTATIOU'S 

Farm  Products         April  15:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.55  or  five  cents 
higher  than  a  week  ago.    Beef  steers  aavanced  mostly  25^.  Heifers 
ranged  -unevenly  from  10)^  lower  to  25^  higher.     Cows  remained  steady, 
and  veaiers  steady  to  $1  lower.     Heavy  calves  advanced  25  to  50c,  and 
stocker  and  feeder  steers  ranged  from  steady  to  25c  higher.  Fat 
lambs  were  steady  to  35c  higher,  while  yearling  wethers  remained 
steady-  Fat  ewes  prices  gained  25  to  75c, 

Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  ranged  75c  to  $2  lower  at 
$6  to  $7  per  barrel  in  leading  maxkets;  mostly  $4,50  f.o.h._  Hastings. 
Texas  sacked  Bliss  Tri-^omphs  weaker  in  Chicago  at  $3.75  to  $4.10  per 
100  pounds,  fairly  steady  in  other  midwe stern  markets  at  $4.25 
to  $4.50.    Eest  New  York  apples  fairly  steady  at  $5  to  $4  per  "barrel 
in  terminal  markets;  mostly  around  $3  f .o-h.  Rochester.    New  York 
and  Michigan  Ben  Davis  $3  to  $3.25  in  Chicago.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda 
onions  slightly  weaicer  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  standard  crate  in  con- 
suming centers;  $1.85  to  $1.90  f.o.h.  Laredo.  Louisiana  Klondike 
strawberries  50c  to  $1.50  lower  at  $3,50  to  $5.00  per  24-pint  crate 
in  distributing  centers;  auction  sales  $2.45  to  $3  at  Hammond. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  51^c;  Chicago 
50c;  Philadelphia  52-|c;  Boston  52^0. 

No  cotton  or  grain  reports  account  of  no  markets  on 
G-ood  Friday.      (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


'rcpared  in  the  United  States  Depertmcnt  As»ricuUuro  Cer  the  parposo  of  ps-essatlng  all  shades  ®f  opinsoa  as 
reflected  in  tk«  press  oa  matters  effecting  «s^-ic«!tur«,  par«l«tdarSy  in  its  e««fflomie  aspwets,  ResponsSifsity.apprcval 
or  disapproval,  for  vie^vs  and  oplnicns  quoted  is  expreisoiy  disclaimed.  Tlie  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  SECRETAJIY  The  prsss  of  April  17  states  that  Secretary  Jardine 

APPROVES  BUILD-  April  16  approved  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  central  i^rj.ng 
IllG-  PLALIS  which  v/ill  join  the  two  original  sections  of  the  nev?  Department 

of  Agricialtiire  Duilding.     The  plans  were  suhnitted  to  Secretary 
Jardine  "by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dewey,  who  has 
clmrge  of  the  construction  of  "buildings  for  the  dexjartirent .     The  plans  were 
drawn  by  Rankin  &  Crane,  of  Philadelphia.     They  call  for  a  colonnade  instead  of 
the  dome  structure  originally  intended. 


PiiEM  BOAP.D  RE-  The  Associated  Press  of  April  17  reports:". .As  a  step  in 

ORC-AMIZATIOIT      strengt?nening-  the  adninistretion' s  agriculture  program 

Mr.  Coolidge  has  heen  consider-^ ng  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Parm  X-<jaa 'Boara;  and  the  ap^jj-ntment  of  Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of 
the  T7ar  Pinance  Corporation,  as  a  menJber  jf  the  hoard  has  "been  suggested  to  him 
in  an  effort  to  unravel  snra'-led  conditions  which  have  heen  pictured  to  the  'ivhite 
House 


GRAY  SILVER  Oil  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  t-he  press  of  April  IS  says:  "Gray 

GRAIiT  CO-  Silver,  former  president  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Company,  which 

OPERATI'/E  he  had  hoped  would  lead  the  farmers  of  this  country  out  of  their 

econonic  troubles,  analyzed  April  15.    for  the  first  time  in  public 
tnc  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  great  cooperative  and  pointed 
the  direction  ^i^hich  he  thinks  farm,  relief  m.ust  go  in  the  future  in  a  national 
way.    He  was  called  before  the  State  legislative  grain  i,nvestigating  committee  by 
Benjamin  P.  Goldsr.ein,  coznmittee  counsel,  and  had  full  rein  in  telling  his  story. 
He  said  the  Grain  Marketing  Company  7;as  forced  to  liQuidate  against  his  judgment. 
Immediate  causes  of  the  liq.uidation.  he  sa.id,  were  lack  of  time  in  which  to 
'sell'  the  idea  to  the  4-, 000, 000  farmers  of  the  country  and  the  bad  grain  dis- 
covered in  the  comparj^^  collateral.     It  is  this  grain  question  that  is  now  under 
investigation  bj^  the  coi-omittee  for  ohe  pui'pose  of  findihg  out  if  there  was  any 
intent  to  defraud  the  cooperative  and  if  sc  how  Illinois  laws  may  be  amended. 
Mr.  Silver  said  the  managers  of  the  grain  company  relied  entirely  upon  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  facilities  and  services  in  grading  the  grain  upon  which  stock  sales 
were  attempted.    Although  the  grain  cooperative  was  an  apparent  failure, 
Mf.  Silver  still  thinlcs  it  was  along  the  right  lines  and  said  that  indirectly  it 
probably  increased  the  price  which  the  farmers  got. for  their  grain  $100,000,000. 


ICE  CREM  COh'CERNS       A  Philadelphia  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  17  says: 
LHi^ITE  "The  merger  of  five  Pennsyl^/ania  and  New  -Jersey  milk  and  ice 

cream  companies,  -'ith  an  ii^^itial  capital  of  $2,45S,900,  has  be- 
come hno'Tn  here.  Headquarters  T:ill  be  established  soon  in  New  York, 
it  is  understood  " 
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Appetite  and  An  editorial  in  Tlie  Boston  Transcript  for  April  11  says: 

Econon;ics    "William  IvI.  Jardine,   Secretary  of  Agricalt-ore,   in  his  remarks  tefore 
members  oi  the  Boston  ChairlDer  of  Commerce,   told  them  of  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  appetite  of  the  Nation  upon  the  f-artimes  of  the  farmers. 
One  of  the  prohlems  of  the  agriculturist  is' now  that  of  adapting  his 
"business  to  the  changing  taste  in  food.     It  is  a  more  highly  culti- 
vated taste  than  that  of  the  past.     It  is  "based  upon  a  "oetter  under- 
standing of  the  ray  in  which  the  h"uman  organism  should  got  its 
calories  and  its  vitainins.     With  it  has  come  a  fondness  for  variety 
in  aiet  merely  for  the  salce  of  the  pleasure  it  gives.     These  changes 
are  reflected  in  some  of  the  figures  of  constimption  (luoted  "by  Secre- 
tary Jardine.     .Americans  ate  10  per  cent  less  meat  per  person  in  1926 
than  in.  1907.     Consumption/of  wheat  has  similarly  fallen  off  15  per 
cent  in  fifteen  years.    Th$  dema.nd  caused  hy  increase  in  population 
is  offset  Dy  the  decreased  use  of  meats  and  wheat  "by  the  individual. 
Here  is  a  pro"blem;  of  the  farmers  similar  to  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
textile  man'oi  acturers .     The  farmier  must  deal  ^ith  the  changing  appe- 
tite of  the  ITation,     So  must  the  mtarjif actTjjrer  take  into  account  its 
changing  taste  in  dress.    A-iericans  eat  more  dairy  prod^jcts,  fruits 
and  vegetables  than  they  were  wont  to  do.     So  also  they  wear  more 
silk.     And  regardless  of  the  component  elements  of  his  diet,   it  m.ay 
be  that  the  American  of  the  twentieth  centiary  does  not  eat  as  much  as 
did  the  Am.erican  of  the  nineteenth ...  .But  as  far  as  the  change  from 
one  article  to  ano+her  goes  it  means  for  the  farmer  merely  a  problem 
of  adaptation.     It  m.eans  added  activity  in  dairying,   orcharding  and 
'    truck  gardening.     It  indicates  transformation  rather  than  decline  in 
fariuing.     Scientific  agriculture  must  consider  the  effect  of  appetite 
on  economics.     Secretary  Jardine  expresses  the  opinion  that  agri- 
culture is  coming  back.     It  is,   in  other  words,  adapting  itself  to 
the  needs  of  a  people  who  know  a  good  deal  more  than  their  fathers 
about  -hat  they  should  eat,  and  who,  like  the  man  in  the  opera,  want 
I'-hat  they  want  when  they  want  it." 

British  Aviation    A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  15  says;  "Continued 
progress  of  cOirznercial  aviation  diiring  the  period  from  April  to 
Pecember,  1926,   is  shown  by  a  report  of  the  Air  Ministry  issued 
April  14.    Machines  Imperial  Airways,   the  big  British  passenger  plane 
company,  flev;'  732,980  miles  on  regular  routes.     Jor  the  second  suc- 
cessive year  the  com:pany's  machines  had  no  accidents  resulting  in 
death  or  injury.     They  have  flown  a  total  of  5,271,000  miles  with  only 
four  deaths  of  passengers.     They  carried  16, 7^75  passengers  and  679 
tons  of  cargo,  against  11,193  passengers  and  550  tons  in  1925." 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  The  Parmer's  Guide  for  April  16  says:  "During 

the  years  since  the  war,  which  have  witnessed  unprecedented  activity/ 
in  the  field  of  cooperative  miarketing,   the  farmer  has  listened  to 
and  read  so  many  versons  of  what  cooperative  marketing  really  is  that 
he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  if  he  is  som.ewhat  confused,   and  ^to  sorrie 
extent  cynical  of  the  possibilities  of  the  entire  movement.  Boosters 
of  cooperation,   short  on  knowledge  and  judgmient  but  long  on  enthu- 
siasm, and  loose  talk,  have  led  people  to  expect  impossible  things.... 
The  sooner  the  cooperative  movement  gets  away  from,  such  emotionalism, 
and  recognizes  cooperative  marketing  for  just  what  it  is,  namely 
intelligent  m.erch.andising  of  goods — in  other  words,  good,  sound. 
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hard-headed  oiisiresf,   the  "better  off  it  -vill  be.     Cooperatives  can 
do  TA'onders  in  enforcing  quality  standards,   in  systematizing  the 
business  by  feedins;  the  market,  by  developing  new  markets,  by  r.eeting 
consumer  demands  as  to  proper  processing  and  packaging,  and  by  render- 
ing service  in  countless  T^^ays;  but  it  can  not  reverse  the  operation 
of  economic  lavs.     Members  of  the  biirley  tobacco  pool  tired  of  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  maintaining,  as  they  were  convirced  they  were  main- 
taining, the  price  structure  for  the  benefit  of  the  nonpooler,  in- 
sisted on  d-am.ping  the  entire  1926  crop.     The  result  was  a  disastrous- 
ly low  price,  and  pooler  and  nonpooler  alike  have  suffered.  Nobody 
can  predict  771  th  certainty  ~hat  the  effect  will  be  when  it  com.es  to 
signing  the  growers  tip  on  a  new  contract.     The  pool  officials  hope 
that  the  nonpoolers  have  learned  a  lesson,  and  that  another  year  will 
see  close  to  100  per  cent  of  the  growers  in  the  pool.    'J?hat  they  must 
recognise  is  that  at  bottom  the  essence  of  the  success  of  the  co- 
operative movemient  lies  in  the  ed'J-Cation  of  the  producers  in  the 
principles  of  m.arketing.    Any  cooperative  must  stand  or  fall  on  this 
basis.    Perhaps  the  biggest  lesson  that  the  cooperator  must  learn  is 
that  he  can  net  go  on  indefinitely  expanding  his  acreage  in  response 
to  a  prof ii- able  price,  and  thus  pile  up  unused  surpluses." 

Eg;;/pt  and  Reviewing  the  past  season'' s  experience  of  Egypt  with  the  cotton 

American     m.arket  and  referring  to  the  enorm.ous  production  of  the  United  States, 
Cotton         the  annual  report  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  states  that  the  fact 
of  the  abnormally  large  American  production,  "combined  with  a  poor 
demand  fron  consuming  coiuntries,  he^s  brought  about  a  verg  marked 
reduction  in  prices,  which  has  caused  some  embarrassment  to  growers, 
especiallj'  in  Eg;^^pt,  -^here  practically  the  whole  economic  life  of  the 
people  depends  on  cotton.     Some  alleviation  to  the  state  of  the  market 
was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  miakirig  advances  to  small 
cultivators  on  ^he  security  of  their  cotton,  which  has.  had  the  effect 
of  withholding  part  of  the  crop  from  a  weak  miarket.    But  sooner  or 
later  this  cotton  must  be  sold,  and  unless  the  needs  of  the  consumer 
increase  it  seems  doubtful  -hether  better  prices  can  prevail  until 
existing  stocks  ha":e  been  largely  exhausted.'^ 

Everglades  A  Tallahassee,  Ela.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  15  says: 

Bonds  "New  York  finaciers,  whose  names  he  withheld,  are  willing  to  take 

bonds  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,000  to  finance  the  conclusion  of  the 
Everglades  drainage  project,  T-hich  would  reclaim,  thousands  of  acres 
of  Florida  land.   Governor  Martin  told  the  legislature  in  a  special 
miCssage  April  15.     The  Governor,  in  presenting  a  proposed  bill,  said 
this  amount  was  considered  ade'lu.ate  to  complete  the  operations  and 
would  'settle  forever  the  luestion  of  finance,  not  taxing  the  State 
of  Elorida  a  penny.'.    The  area,  he  said,  would  'stand  alone  on  its 
own  merit . ' " 

Garden  J.  Horace  McEarland  writes  to  The  Florists  Exchange  for 

Material      April  16  as  follows:  "The  Boston  show  was  peculiar  not  only  in  its 
Publicity    usual  good  taste  and  fine  arrangement,  but  far  more  in  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Eurroge  did  a  favor  to  everyone  who  has  outdoor  roses  to 
sell,   and  to  everyone  who  ought  to  grow  outdoor  roses ... -That  glori- 
ous and  gorgeous  show  of  roses,  hardy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ecston, 
displayed  '"i  tin  out  including  one  single  vase  or  plant  or  bloom  of  a 
greenhouse  rose,  was  a  real  advert isemient  that  the  rose  might  be  in 
thousands  of  homes  that  could  easily  afford  it  if  the  people  asked 
and  the  merchants  answered. ...  Something  needs  to  be  done  to  waken 
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up  those  TA-ho  have  gai'den  material  to  sell  to  the  desire  of  the  people 
to  ovij.     I  thiiik  the  garden  impulse  is  stronger  in  Am.erica  now  than 
it  has  ever  "been".     It  is  miles  ahead  of  the  trade  that  ought  to  be 
ready  to  serve  it.     It  seemed  to  me  to  he  a  sheer  wrong  that  the  man 
and  T^Tomen  v.'ith  pencil  and  pad  making  notes  of  roses  they  liked  in 
this  garden  provided  hy  Mr.  Burrage  at  the  Boston  show,  would  have  to 
go  out  and  fish  around  for  some  rose  merchant  to  sell  them  what  he 
might  have  of  this  display...-" 

Potash  Interests    The  New  York  Times  April  15  reports:  "Gilbert  H.  Montague,  of 
Confer         counsel  for  the  French  potash  interests,  which,   the  Government  charges, 
have  entered  into  an  agreem.ent  with  the  Germ.an  potash  interests  to 
control  the  industry  in  this  country  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law,  made  the  following  statement  .Apri-l  14.   with  the  con- 
sent of  the  I)epartm.ent  of  Justice:   'Representcitives  of  the  German  and 
French  potash  industry,   together  with  their  attorneys,  Gilbert  H. 
Montague,  Charles  K.  Carpenter  and  Thurlow  K.  Gordon,  all  of  New  York 
City,  had  a  conference  April-'13    in  Washington  in  which  they  fully 
and  franily  stated  their  position  to  Colonel  William  J.  Donovan, 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  Alexander  B.  Boyce  and  Russell 
Hardy,   special  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General,  at  Colonel  Dono- 
van's office  in  the  Department  of  Justice.    Further  conversations  are 
contemplated,  and  it  was  agreed  that  application  be  made  to  the  court 
for  an  extension  of  time  within  which  the  parties  may  answer  the  bill 
recently  filed  by  the  Attorney  General.'" 

"Because  Morristown,  Tenn.,  is  widely  known  as  a  poultry  center, 
being  the  shipping  point  for  East  Tennessee  for  poultry  and  eggs,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  adopted  the  rooster  as  the  official  emblem 
of  the  city.    For  use  in  its  publicity  campaign  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce offers  a  prize  of  12  thoroughbred,   single-combed,  white  leghorn 
pullets  and  a  cock  for  the  best  slogan  of  not  more  than  six  words 
which  i^ill  connect  the  principal  industry  with  the  advertising  pro- 
gram.    The  contest  closes  May  1,   1927.     The  Southern  Railway  now 
operates  a  'poultry  special'  out  of  Morristown  each  week,  a  solid 
trainload  of  poultry  and  eggs  for  eastern  and  southern  markets." 
(Manufacturers  Record,  Apr.  14.) 

Prices  in  The  downward  trend  of  wholesale  prices  which  began  in  the  late 

March  sumnEr  and  fall  of  1926  continued  through  March,  according  to  informa- 

tion collected  in  representative  markets  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Departm.ent  of  Labor.    The  bureau's  weighted 
index  number,  which  includes  404  commodities  or  price  series,  regis- 
tered 145.3  for  March  compared  with  146.4  for  February,  a  decline  of 
3/4  of  one  per  cent.     Compared  with  March,  1926,  with  an  index 
number  of  151.5,   there  was  a  decrease  of  a  little  over  4  per  cent.  In 
all  groups  of  comrriodities  included  in  the  comparison,  except  metals 
and  miscellaneous  commodities,   there  were  decreases  in  the  price 
level  ranging  from  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
housefurnishing  goods  to  5  per  cent  in  the  case  of  fuels.  Metals 
and  metal  products  averaged  slightly  higher  than  in  February,  while 
a  smaller  increase  was  shown  for  the  group  designated  as  miscella- 
neous.    Of  the  404  comiiiodities  or  price  series  for  which  comparable 
information  for  February  and  March  was  collected,   increases  were  shown 
in  83  instances  and  decreases  in  135  instances.     In  185  instances 
no  change  in  price  was  reported. 
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M^KST  Q,UCTATIOIIS 

Farm  Products         For  the  T-eek  ended  April  16:     Florida  Spaulding  Eose  potatoes 
$1  to  $l.cO  loT?er  ::t  $6  to  $7  per  "barrel  in  leading  markets:  mostly 
$4.50  f-o."b.  Hastings.   '  Alaoama  cattage  slightly  vreaker  at  $1.50 
to  $2.25  per  harrel  crate  in  terminal  markets.    Texas  Yello?'  Berm-uda 
onions  fairly  steady  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  standard  crate  in  consruning 
centers;  firm  at  $1.85  f.o.h.  Laredo.    Mid^vestern  yellovrs  $3,50  to 
$3.75  sacked  per  100  ponnds  in  Chicago.    Ne'r  York  Baldwin  apples  about 
steady  at  $o  to  $4  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $3  f-o-b. 
Rochester. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.65  for  the  top,  all  grades  of 
heavy  steers  ana  choice  yearlings  are  strong  to  25c  higher,  reaching 
a  ne^^  top  for  the  season.    Light  yearlings  and  yearling  heifers  are 
s t e ady  to  s  c r ong .  WXmmi^^L&mm.m^mmXMimMm^^W&m 

?at  co'.TS  and  common  to  medi-jm  heifers  are  steady  to  weak, 
rith  vealers  about  $2.00  lovrer.     Stocker  and  feeder  demand  is  moderate, 
prices  on  better  grades  holding  steady  to  strong.    Fat  lanbs  and 
yearling  wethers  closed  35c  to  50c  higher,  i^-hile  sheep  advanced 
around  50c .    Feeding  lambs  remained  about  steady. 

Butter  markets  were  generally  steady  dixring  the  week  ending 
April  16.    Price  advances  which  occurred  early  in  the  week  were  main- 
tained with  the  mai'ket.firm  at  the  close.    Production  is  increasing 
slo'-ly,  but  is  below  last  year's  level.     Closing  prices  on  92  score 
butter:     IJew  York  53^^;  Chicago  51it;  Philadelphia  54/;  Boston  53/ . 

Cheese  markets  continued  -iTiiet.    The  cheese  boards  remained 
unchanged,  at  Plyzaouth,  Wisconsin,  on  April  15,  and  the  market  was 
generally  considered  steady.     Tnolesale  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary 
markets  April  15;  Flats  224c;  Single  Daisies  22ic;  Longhorns  22ic; 
square  Prints  2S/. 

Hay  markets  practically  unchanged.    Light  receipts  equal  to 
trade  requirements.    Eastern  timothy  m^arkets  Quiet  ',vith  only  fair 
demand.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr'  Econ.) 

Apr,  14,      Apr,  16,1926 
164.78  136.27 
131.80  105.18 


Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  Apr.  16, 

Railroads  20  Industrials^  165.59 

20  H.R. stocks  132.24 
(Wall  St.  JoLir.,  Apr,  13.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


•••epared  in  the  United  Slates  D9|>artinent  of  Agrimslturc  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a!l  shades  of  opinioa  aa 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  •(Tcctingagricuknira.  psrticulariy  in  tte  economic  aspect*.  Responssbiiity,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  •xpressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FAKA  BOARD  RSSIG-         The  press  to-day  reports:  "Early  recrganizatiori  of  the 
I'TATIOITS  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  which  has  "been  contemplated  ty  the 

administration  was  indicated  yesterday  when  it  'oedame  known 
that  Eohert  A,  Cooper  and  Edward  E.  Jones  had  suhmitted  their 
resignations  as  members  of  the  hoard.    President  Coolidge  is  expected  to  ac- 
cept "both  resignations,  which  will  leave  three  vacancies  on  the  board  of  six 
members.    Elmer  Landes  also  resigned  recentl;/  and  his  place  has  not  been 
filled. .. -Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  which  is  nov; 
liq.uidating,  and  Floyd  Harrison,  a  colleague  of  his  on  the  corporation,  are 
under  consideration  for  places  on  the  boaird." 


FARESIL  OH  RURAL  "If  permianent  rural  progress  is  to  be  made,  country 

PROGRESS  people  must  ma]:te  it.    This  was  the  note  struck  by  F.D.Farrell, 

president  of  the  Ilansas  State  Agricult-iral  College,  speaking 
before  the  annual  short  course  graduation  exercises  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,     Searching  for  the  basis  of  development  and  progress 
in  the  country,  Mr.  Farrell  focused  attention  on  the  social  side  of  farm  life 
in  his  address  on  the  'Foundations  of  Rural  Progress,'     'The  present  tendency 
is  to  progress  econom.ically  but  retrogress  socially,'  he  said.     'This  happens 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  prove  that  social  progress  does  not  necessarily 
follow  econom.ic  prosperity.    Despite  som.e  evidence  to  the  contrary  this 
principle  of  progress  is  recogni2;ed  and  followed  by  farmers  of  the  Middle  West. 
(Press,  Apr.  19.) 


HARVEST  WHEAT  Axi  editorial  entitled  "A  ^^.eat  Revolution,"  in  The  Wall 

"COMBIKES"         Street  Journal  for  April  IS  says:  "Over  8,000  'comhines,'  or  to 

be  exact,  8,274,  v/ere  used  in  the  Kansas  wheat  harvest  in  1926. 

This  compares  with  5,441  in  1925  and  2,795  in  1922.  Unimportant 
as  this  news  item  may  seein,  it  is  really  a.  matter  of  tremendous  conseciuence , 
for  it  forecasts  a  coming  revolution  in  the  production  of  wheat.     The  combine 
is  so  called  because  it  cuts  and  threshes  the  grain  at  the  same  time,  thus 
combining  two  distinct  operations.    Harve:-ting  costs  are  greatly  reduced,  the 
serious  problem  of  harvest  labor  is  done  away  with,  and  there  is  actually  less 
wheat  waited  than  by  the  usual  methods.  This  machine  is  great. ly  increa.sing  the 
efficiency  of  the  wheat  producer  cf  certain  sections.    By  the  old  method  of 
binding  wheat,  stacking  it  and  then  threshing  with  a  custom  thresher,  the 
harvesting  cost  all  the  way  from  15  to  25  cents  a  bushel.     The  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agricult-co-e  reports  one  farm.er,  who  in  1936,  with  the  use  cf  a  combine, 
put  his  wheat  in  the  bin  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  bushel.  This  was  an  extreme 
instance,  probably  accounted  for  by  an  enormous  yield  per  acre.  It  can  not  be 
cited  as  a  fair  illustration.  However,  m.any  farmers  claim.  tha.t  their  average 
cost  with  the  combine  is  from  03  to  5  cents  a  bushel.  They  also  claim  an  average 
saving  of  one  bushel  to  the  acre  in  the  yield.... At  that  rate,   it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  harvest  labor  question  will  be  m.et  by  the  combine.  Two  or  three 
men  will  take  the  place  of  large  gangs  of  hand  workers.  This  process  also  means 
a.  Quicker  deliverv  of  the  whf^'pt  to  mafket  " 
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Bakery  An  Atlanta  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  17  states  that  in  a 

Development  deal  involving  more  than  $1,000,000,  which  contemplates  the' erec- 
tion in  Atlanta  this  s^mlnler  of  one  of  the  largest  hairing  plants  in^ 
the  world,  the  Frank  E.  Block  Company  of  Atlanta  has  "been  purchased 
by  the  National  Biscuit  Company. 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  The  Breeder's  Gazette  for  April  14  says: 

Auction       "Wisconsin  hi-eeders  of  Kolffte? n-?rlesians  are  estahlishing  a  new  high 
Sales  mark  in  cooperative  saies'aanshrp -     Owners  of  leading  herds  in  17 

Wisconsin  counties  are  consigxiing  600  registered  animals  to  8  sales 
scheduled  for  10  consecutive  days  of  selling,  April  12  to  22.  This 
is  the  greatest  cooperative  auction  effort  ever  staged  in  this  hreed, 
already  familiar  with  large  offerings  at  auction.     Its  thoroughly 
sound  plan  points  the  way  to  material  savings  and  henefits  for  other 
"breeders.     It  has  advantages  not  to  he  found  in  asse.iihling  large 
numbers  of  anim.als  in  one  place,  and  is  much  more  productive  of  re- 
sults than  small  isolated  offerings  made  to  local  buyers  The  plan 

under  which  these  8  sales  are  operated  relieves  breeders  of  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  shipping  to  a  central  point,  gives  m.ore 
local  buyers  opportunity  to  taice-  part,  and,  at  the  same  time,  offers 
those  from  considerable  distances  an  opportunity  to  follow  the  series, 
making  selections  quite  as  easily  as  where  tbe  offering  is  made  over 
an  auction  block.     To  retain  local  management  and  benefit  through  a 
central  advertising  and  supervisory  office  sets  a  Tjrecedent  which 
recommends  itself  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
sale  circuits." 

Cotton  Co-  ,    The  status  and  progress  of  the  cotton  cooperatives  is  reviewed 

operatives  at  length  by  C..O.Moser  in  The  Cooperative  Marketing  Journal  for 

April.     Tlie  author  says  in  part-:   ^^In  considering  the  status  of  the 
cotton  cooperatives,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  movement  started 
six  years  ago  without  a  member,  without  financial  resources,  without 
experienced  big  business  executives,  without  credit,  without  a  custom- 
er, and  m.ost  of  all,  without  an  understanding  of  the  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  cooperative  marketing  by  the  membership.  Since 
that  time  the  movement  has  spread  over  the  entire  South  from  Ai'izona 
to  North  Carolina,  an  area  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  north  and  south 
and  m.ore  than  two  thousand  miles  east  and  west,  until  it  embraces  a 
membership  of  approximately  300,000  cotton  growers  doing  an  annual 
business  in  excess  of  $125,000,000.     In  that  shor-o  period  of  time 
they  have  becom.e  the  largest  cotton  merchants  in  the  '-orld  -rith  the 
possible  exception  of  one  concern;  have  built  up  a  credit  unexcelled 
in  the  amount  of  borrowing  capacity  ana  rate  of  interest  by  the  old- 
est and  best  established  business  concerns  In  Mierica.    Loans  in  one 
year  have  reached  SB?, 000, 000  from  the  commercial  banks  and  the 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank,    iui theruore ,   sales  outlets  of  these  co- 
opera.tives  have  been  established  in  all  of  the  principal  cotton  mar- 
kets in  America,  Eu.rope  and  Asia,  and  they  enjoy  the  good  will  and 
favorable  considerationi  of  the  largest  m.erch£nts  a.nd  textile  m.llls 
wherever  cotton  is  consuined.    Th.ey  have  made  progress  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste,  in  warehousing  and  insurance,  and  have  set  the  pace 
for  other  efficiencies  of  m.erchandizing  prevj.ousl^'  lonlrnown  to  the 
cotton  industry.     They  have  established  completely  new  systems  of 
accounting,  and  internal  office  operations  previously  unknot  to  the 
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•  science  of  office  manager.ent,   snd  through  the  use  of  office  machinery 
and  improved  methods  generally  have  rediiced  the  cost  of  interna], 
operations  more  than  50  per  cent  as  compared  7'ith  their  first  year  of 
operation,  and  these  costs  are  lower  than  those  of  large  private 
merchants,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, — " 

Economic  The  press  of  April  17  reports  that  experts,  all  tut  two  in  the 

Conference  Government  service,  were  appointed  April  16  as  a  technical  staff  to 
Experts       the  delegation  to  the  International  Economic  Conference  opening  at 
Geneva  on  May  4  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
experts  are  Dr.  Arthur  N.  Young,   economic  adviser  of  the  Department 
of  State;  E.  YI,  Camp,  Commissioner  of  Custoxns  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; Dana  Durand,  chief  of  the  Research  Division  of  the  Bujreau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce;  Grosvenor  Jones,  chief  of  the  Finance 
Division  of  the  Bureau,  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  CommGrce;  Henry- 
Chalmers,  chief  of  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce;  Asher  Fooson,  permanent  American  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome;  Dr.  Percy 
BidFell,  one  of  the  European  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  and  John  F.  Frey,  editor  of  the  Moulders'  Journal, 
an  adviser  on  labor  qiiestions. 

Electricity  The  press  of  April  17  says:  "Experiments  to  ascertain  the 

for  Stredish    practicability  of  heating  soil  with  electricity  in  order  to  produce 

Crops  crops  out  of  season  were  carried  on  ?'ith  success  in  Sweden  last 

year...»On  one  farm  near  Stocldiolm  these  tests  made  it  possible  to 
raise  lettuce  for  the  market  in  March,  "^ith  future  prospects  that 
the  seasonal  enviroment  could  be  modified  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  product  might  be  ready  for  sale  as  early  as  December.  Agricultur- 
al authorities  at  the  Stocldiolm  agricultural  experiment  station  rill 
attempt  to  heat  the  soil  in  an  open  field  having  an  area  of  2,000 
square  meters  in  which  110  electric  irrires  set  40  meters  apart  v/ill 
be  used.     It  is  hoped  that  potatoes  may  be  planted  in  Arjril  and  be 
harvested  early  in  J-ane .    Biat  is  needed,  it  is  said,  is  a  ground 
temperature  to  correspond  to  the  comparatively  high  air  temperature 
in  the  scoring." 

Food  Prices  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  shc^-s  for  March  IE,  1927,  a 
decrease  of  nearly  1---1/2  per  cent  since  February  15,  1927;  a  decrease 
of  more  than  3-3/4  per  cent  since  March  15,  1925;  and  an  increase  of 
less  than  59  per  cent  since  March  15,   13].3,    The  index  mxuber  (1913 
100.0)  was  159.9  in  March,  1926;  156.0  in  February.  1927;  and  153.3 
in  March,  1927.     During  the  month  from  February  15,  192V,  to  March 
15,  1927,     19  articles  on  •^hicri  monthly  prices  were  secujred  decreased 
as  follows?  Strictly  fresh  eggs,  20  per  cent;  potatoes,  3  per  cent; 
flour  and  bsanasas,  2  per  centj  canned  salmon,  oleomargarine,  cheese, 
lard,  cornflakes,  navy  beans,  baked  beans,  canned  corn,  canned  peas, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  raisins,  1  per  cent;  and  bacon,  ham,  and  oranges, 
less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.    Eleven  articles  increased; 
Cabbage,  5  per  cent;  onions,  4  p-r  cert:  lamb,  3  per  cent;  pork  chops 
and  butter,  B  per  cent;  round  steak  and  hens,  1  per  cent;  and  sirloin 
steak,  chuck  roast,  wheat  cereal,  and  tea,   less  than  five-tenths  of  1 
per  cent.  The  following  12  articles  shoi-ed  no  change:  Rib  roast, 
plate  beef,  fresh  milk,  evaporated  milk,  vegetable  lard  substitute, 
bread,  cornmeal,  rolled  oats,  macaroni,  rice,  canned  tomatoes,  and' 
prune  s . 
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Prices  and  An  editorial  In  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  April  14  says; 

Fail-ores      "According  to  Prof.  Irving  Wisher  of  Yale  the  b-uying  power  of  the 

dollar  is  now  71c,  or  put  in  another  way,  the  latest  index  nuaher  is 
140.9,  this  being  another  recession  of  a  half  point  during  the  past 
month .    There  have  been  some  ups  and  doms  in  that  time,  the  lowest 
figure  apparently  having  been  on  Ivlarch  20,  when  the  index  j^as  just 
a  little  below  140.    But,  on  the  whole,  the  dov/nward  movement  contin- 
ues, and  even  the  prophetic  forecasters  who  still  see  'good  times' 
ahead  in  the  fact  that  mere  price  increases  than  declines  are  now  in 
sight  can  not  sustain  their  argument  verjr  successfully.     The  fact  is 
that  the  downward  price  m-cven.ent  is  apparently  continuing  in  spite  of 
the  inflation  of  bank  credit  that  has  occurred.    ITarrowing  margins  of 
profit,  due  to  shrinkage  of  prices  and  inability  to  cut  costs  as 
rapidly  as  income  are  reflected  in  the  very  high  current  level  of 
business  failures.    The  business  failure  record  for  the  first  ojaarter 
of  this  year  is  anything  but  reassuring,  although  it  is  not  as  bad 
as  the  bank  failure  reports.    If  the  price  level  continues  to  trend 
downv;ard  business  embarrassments  will  grow  more  numerous  and  more  se- 
vere, as  they  have  on  former  occasions  of  similar  kind.  Nevertheless 
the  downward  drive  of  prices  is  in  the  main  wholesome  and  probably 
inevitable.     It  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the  return  to  the  gold  standard 
and  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  gold  standard  throughout  the 
western  world.,.." 

The  press  of  April  15  says:  "Garbage  of  Berlin  is  to  be  made 
into  artificial  silk,  guncotton  end  ODher  products.    Fert  Gerson  has 
recently  erected  a  large  plant  and  announces  that  by  his  process  all 
cellulose  matter  rill  be  sifted  from  the  garbage  and  subjected  to 
special  treatment.    He  further  says  that  by  distilling  such  matter 
as  potato  parings  and  pieces  of  wood  he  can  produce  charcoal,  tar 
and  acetic  acid.'' 


Section  5 
Departm.ent  -of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Farm  Life  for  April  says;  "In  grain  especially, 

the  Department  of  Agriculture's  forecasts  represent  only  probabili- 
ties.    They  do  not  pretend  to  more,     '/i/h-at  the  weather  may  do  to  crops, 
no  human  wisdom  can  tell.    Talce  wheat  for  instance,  the  world's  ex- 
port surplus  is  produced  chiefly  in  regions  of  uncertain  rainfall — 
in  Western  Canada.,  the  semiarid  sections  of  our  own  country,  and  in 
Argentina  and  Australia.    During  the  last  few  years  the  yields  through- 
out these  regions  have  ranged  from  15  "S^shels  to  25  bushels  to  the 
acre.     Together,  all  four  countries  grow  better  than  100,000,000  acres, 
on  which  Europe  depends  for  somethirg  like  550,000,000  bushels  of 
grain.     Over  all  this  far-flung  bread  field  there  can  easily  be  a 
ram.page  of  weather  that  will  reduce  the  sxirplus  below  Europe's  actual 
needs.     Or  her  o-n  crops  may  be  the  ones  to  suf:.er,  while  those  of 
the  exporting  regions  escape.     This  happened  pronouncedly  in  1925, 
with  the  result  that  we  cashed  a  big  harvest  as;  nice  prices.  Corn 
and  oat  yields  do  not  fluctuate  so,  being  grown  in  rainier  regions, 
so  that  acreage  bears  a  truer  relation  to  harvests.    Of  course,  none 
of  this  means  that  farmers  should  disregard  the  department's  warning 
and  grain  every  acre  in  sight.    The  truth  is  that  we  have  increased 
our  productive  power  so  greatly,  that  we  mus-o  now  cut  d.o\ra  our  working 
hours  to  keep  from  swamping  markets  every  good  season.    For  some  of 
us  this  -^ill  take  practice,  and  why  not  begin  now?" 


Silk  -from 
Waste 
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Section  4 

UaB}^  ^ncTA,TI01TS 

Farm  Products         April  18:    Livestock  q\:otations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of 
hogs  $11.50. 

Ne-vv  York  Baldwin  apples  .$2»75--$3-'?5  per  "oarrel  in  eastern 
markets;  mostly  $5  f.o-o.  Hochester.    Ivlic'nigan  Ben  Davis  $3-$3.25 
in  Chicago.    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $6-$?  per  barrel  in 
leading  markets;  $4.75-$5  ir^o^c-  Eastings.     Texas  sacked  Bliss 
Tri-cmphs  $4-$4.75  per  100  pounds  in  midi;i'estern  cities;  m.ostly  $3 
f.o.b-    Maine  sacked  Green  MotXitains  aocut  steady  at  $2.30-»$2.85 
in  eastern  markets;  firm  at  $1.8C-$1.85  f-o.!:).  Presque  Isle,  Onions, 
Texas  Yellow;;'  Bermudas  $2.50<«$3.15  per  standard  crate  in  consuming, 
centers;  $1.85  f  .o.b-  Laredo.    Midwestern  yelloT^s  $3~$3,75  sacked 
per  100  pounds  in  city  markets,  top  of  $5  in  Pittsburgh.  North 
Carolina  Klondike  strawberries  25c-50c  qaart  "basis  in  L'issionarys 
20c-27c  in  eastern  cities.    Louisiana  Klondikes  $3. 25-^4  per  24-pint 
crate  in  the  Middle  West;  auction  sales  $2-$2.2Vi  at  Eanunond. 

^        Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;  Uew  York  54o;  Chicago 
5O2C;  Philadelphia  55c;  Boston  54c. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Anril  16: 
Single  Daisies  22^0;  Longhorns  2l|c. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  16  points,  closing  at  13»99c  per  lb.    May  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  15  points,  closing  at 
14.33c,   and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  18 
points,  closing  at  14, 39^ 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern,  Minneapolis  $1.34- 
$1.42.    No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1.34.    No. 2  hsTd.  winter,  Chicago 
$1.37.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  ',"0c;  Minneapolis  7xC-.    No -3 
white  oats,  Chicago  44c;  Minneapolis  44c.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ.) 


Apr.  16,  ATor.  17,  1926 
155.59  136 o 83 

132.24  105.23 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Apr,  18, 

Railroads  20  Industrials"  165.48 

20  R.H. stocks  132.04 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  19.) 


"■"•eparcd  in  the  United  States  Departmerst  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a'l  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  a^ricalturo,  particeSarly  iai  its  eoanomic  asi>««ts.  Rcsponsifeslity, approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressJy  discSainzcd.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Im  f^M^llljrv    -,  n     ^'^^  ^""^"^  """"^^y  reports:  "While  not  proposing  anything 
AND  HAbM  CEEDIT    like  a  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Fam  Board,  President 
Coolidge  is  attempting  to  "bring  about  a  strengthening  of  its 
^^ties  and  the  creation  of  more  credits  by  the  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks  to  aid  the  farmers,  it  was  stated  yesterday  at  the  White  House.    The  fact 
that  several  members  of  the  board  have  presented  their  resignation  led  to  the 

f    ti  *°       ^  complete  reorganization.    'Ihis  was  denied  at  the 

unite  House,  where  it  was  said  the  President  was  striving  to  make  more  effective 
not  only  the  operation  of  the  Land  Banks,  but  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks, 
president  Coolidge  regards  these  two  institutions  as  most  important  in  the  bankin,r 
sj^stem  of  the  country,    since  they  are  new  they  ought  to  be  strengthened,  in  his  ^ 
f?noir'.J    v^^'"''®         farmers  to  the  limit  of  their  possibilities.    These  banks 
iinance  the  buying  of  farm  lands,  the  growing  of  crops  and  the  cooperative  farm 
^..T-  1^^°""^'    '^l  ^^"^^  ^^'^  opinion  of  the  President,  when  that  work 

mus.  be  done  as  effectively  as  possible.  He  thinks  that  additional  facilities 
mnff  I  ^^^^o^^ced  and  interest  aroused  so  that  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 
may  take  a  more  distinct  part  in  aiding  the  farmers...," 


BOMIC  GARDEN  The  press  tor-day  says:  "The  campaign  for  a  larger  Botanic 

Garden  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  Congress  despite 
retardation  of  the  movement  by  the  last  Senatorial  filibuster. 
thP  ^^r^r^n  ^r.^  ^l^"^^  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $1,696,393  for  relocation  of 
rne  garden  and  its  enlargement,  are  prepared  for  submission  to  Congress  in  ' 
December      The  sum  of  $820,000  is  asked' for  p.irchase  of  a  new  site  south  and  west 
fn  ^h!  ^""^  $875,398  for  construction,  the  first  svm  being  carried 

.n  .he  lost  second  deficiency  bill,  and  the  second  added  as  an  amendment." 

S^PHAsf  •  ^'"^  ^^"^^  ''-^^y  ^^P°^^^^  "Transmission  of  sound 

iMi!.w  ritAbJL  and  image  on  a  single  wave  length,  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 

television,  was  announced  yesterday  by  the  Bell  Telephone 

Laboratories  through  The  Associated  Press .     In  experiments,  images 

L    ^  li'   simultaneously  with  speech,  from  station  3XN,  at  Whippany.  N.J. 

to  New  York.    The  experiment  was  pronounced  a  success  by  Dr.  Herbert  e".  Ives  and 

A.  L.  Nelson,  who  directed  it....  " 


.       ''"'''"'^  ^isvatoh  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  counsel 
.uibxHiAL  for  Henry  Ford  and  the  Dearborn  Publishing  Company  announced 

yesterday  that  they  would  ask  a  mistrial  of  the  Sapiro-Ford  libel 
contPntnnn       .^""^^       Thursday.    The  basis  for  the  application  will  be  the 
contention  tnat  a  woman  juror  had  expressed  prejudice  against  Mr.  Ford. 
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Section  2 

AgricL\lture  The  Cham'ber  of  Comirierce  of  the  United  States  says  that  prohleir. 

and  of  particular  importance  to  each  of  the  main  divisions  of  American 

Business      "business  enterprise  will  be  discussed  at  special  sessions  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamher  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  May  2  to  5.    At  the 
agricultural  session,   the  main  theme  will  "be  cooperation  "between 
"business  and  agriculture.    It  is  hoped  this  meeting  will  he  a"ble  to 
suggest  a  practical  and  pennanent  method  "by  which  the  farmer  and 
the  "business  men  can  work  together  to  their  mutual  advantage.  The 
su"bject  will  "be  approached  from,  the  standpoint  of  teamwork  within 
agriculture  itself  and  of  teamwork  between  agriculture  and  industry. 
This  involves  the  weighing  of  agriculture  and  industry,  not  in  the 
light  of  competitive  factors,  but  as  factors  contributing  to  the 
general  prosperity  and  pushing  toward  the  same  end. 

Boll  Weevil  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  April  18  says: 

Prospects    "Official  reports  of  boll  weevil  emergence  up  to  the  first  of  April 
show  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year.    On  the  face  of  it  this 
is  a  bullish  factor  on  cotton.    But  there  are  so  many  angles  to  the 
cotton  situation  that  the  market  is  not  made  or  unmade,  by  the 
weevil  emergence  up  to  April  1.     The  great  Question  with  the  cotton 
market  is  whether  the  consumers — m.ills  and  weevils — can  dispose  of 
the  com.ing  crop  and  miake  an  appreciable  inroad  in  the  surplus.  Un- 
less this  can  be  done  the  situation  must  remain  bearish.    The  prob- 
abilities are  that  if  the  summer  is  cloudy,  with  an  abundance  of  rain, 
this  can  be  accomplished.    On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  dry  and  hot, 
it  can  not.    At  this  time  the  cotton  acreage  can  not  even  be  guessed 
at.     In  the  past  farmers  always  have  been  willing  to  agree  to  a  re- 
duction, only  to  plant  to  their  capacity.     It  is  true  that  there  is 
a  better  organized  effort  now  being  m.ade  to  reduce  acreage-    But  in 
some  parts  of  the  belt  at  least,  cotton  was  raised  at  a  profit  last 
year,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  those  sections  will  plant  to 
their  full  capacity  this  year.     It  is  likely  that  the  hopes  of  a 
big  reduction  will  prove  a  disappointm.ent .     Should  there  be  a  cut 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  1926  acreage,  and  the  yield  average  that  of  the 
past  three  years,   then  the  production  would  approximate  the  probable 
world  consumption.     This,  of  course,  must  be  predicated  on  average 
weather,  or  rg,ther  the  sam.e  conditions  as  prevailed  in  the  past  three 
years.     With  production  and  cons'jmption  in  that  case  closely  matched, 
the  weevils  would  be  a  powerful  influence  on  the  side  of  the  bullish 
element . . . . " 


Children  on  Agnes  E.  Benedict  writes  of  "The  Barefoot  Boy"  in  The  Survey 

Farms  for  April  15.     She  says:  '"Yes,  ray  daughter  gave  up  her  job  in  the 

factory  to  spend  the  year  on  the  farm  with  us,  but  lands — the  work 
here  was  too  much  for  a  delicate  girl  like  her.     She  had  to  go  right 
back  to  the  factory.'     To  most  people,   this  remark  of  a  m.iddle-wester. 
farm.er  would  sotrnd  absurd.    Nevertheless,  recent  studies  made  by  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau  and  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  of 
the  work  of  children  on  the  home  farm  and  as  farm  hands  hired  by  the 
day,  bear  out  the  farmer  and  reveal  an  appalling  discrepancy  between- 
public  recognition  of  the  one  form  of  labor  and  of  the  other — at 
least  insofar  as  this  recognition  is  expressed  in  protective  legisla- 
tion for  children.    For  example,  the  twelve-year-old  sister  of  this 
farm-er's  daughter,  had  she  sought  work  in  the  city  with  her  sister, 
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vrov.]d  have  bsen  tn.rned  back  bj'-  law  from  the  factory  and  told  not  to 
ret-arn  for  tv70  years.     If  she  carne  back  at  foiarteen,   the  hours  and 
conditions  of  her  labor  would  have  been  definitely  prescribed  until 
she  was  sixteen.    Yet  no  law  whatever  stood  between  her  and  the  burde 
of  farm  work  from  whidh  her  older  sister  found  it  necessary  to  es- 
cape,  and  which,   as  a  matter  of  fact,   fell  heavily  upon  this  child.. - 
The  studies  referred  to  covered  a  wide  area  in  the  general  farming 
regions  of  Colorado,  Illinois,  and  North  Dakota  and  on  the  truck 
farms  of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.    They  show  that,  while  the  farm 
work  of  children  is  seasonal — while  it  differs  from  factory  work  in 
it^  problems  and  the  possible  ways  of  meeting  them — nevertheless,  it 
does  present  at  its  worst  many  of  the  evils  of  factory  labor  at  its 
worst,  with  additional  evils  of  its  own.    Parm  work  compared  with 
factory  work  suggests  free  and  unrestrained  movement,  as  opposed  to 
cramped  positions  and  strains;  initiative  and  self-directed  effort, 
as  opposed  to  the  relentless  drive  of  a  foreman.    Yet  these  studies 
forcibly  show  another  foreman,  quite  as  inexorable  as  the  factory 
boss:  the  urgency  of  a  perishable  crop.    'They  show  his  pitiless 
strawbosses,  labor  shortage  and  economic  strain.    Under  the  drive 
of  these  forces,   the  various  farm  processes — preparing  the  ground, 
planting  and  harvesting — are  pictured  as  going  on  hour  after  hour, 
day  after  da;/,  for  eight,  ten,  and  eleven  hours  a  day,  monotonously, 
endlessly.    When  their  day  in  the  field  is  over,  many  farm  children 
find  two  or  three  hours  of  'chores'  waiting  for  them.    Here  the 
factory  hand  has  the  advantage  of  the  rural  worker,  for  he  turns  his 
back  on  his  labor  when  the  whistle  blows ... .This  comparison  of  chil- 
dren's work  on  the  home  farm  with  child  labor  in  factories  has  not 
been  made  with  any  idea  that  the  two  problems  need  the  same  solution. 
In  fact,  with  our  limited  information  on  the  rural  situation,  only 
tentative  remedies  can  be  suggested.    Many  authorities  feel  that  an 
attempt  to  regulate  the  work  of  children  on  the  home  farm  through  a 
labor  department  would  only  mean  waging  a  blind  guerilla  warfare; 
that  it  might  be  more  successfully  and  more  logically  handled  througl 

Juvenile  courts,  as  a  'child  welfare,'  not  as  a  'child  labor'  probler 
n 

*  *  •  * 


5*ruit  and  An  editorial  in  The  Florists  Exchange  for  April  15  says:  "Two 

Flower         hundred  thousand  dollars  were  spent  last  year  by  the  Fruit  Traders 
Publicity    Federation  for  publicity  that  had  as  its  objective  the  inducement  of 
the  Brisith  public  to  'Ea.t   More  Fruit.'    Did  it  pay?     Well,  there 
was  spent  on  fruit  ten  million  dollars  more  than  was  spent  the  year 
before.    In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  spent  in  advertising  fruit, 
$50  was  gained.    Now,  who  says  the  National  Publicity  Campaign  for 
Flowers  is  on  the  wrohk  tack?" 


Irish  Farm  An  editorial  in  The  (Irish)  Farmers'  Gazette  for  April  2  says; 

Situation    "Not  for  many  a  long  year  has  the  plight  of  the  Irish  farmer  been  so 
bad  as  during  the  past  autwin  and  winter,  and  the  arrival  of  spring 
brings  with  it  little,   if  any,  alleviation.    The  depression  is  not 
confined  to  this  country;  Scotch  and  English  farmers  find  themselves 
equally  submerged,  and  one  of  the  latter  has  recently  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  past  season  was  the  worst  he  had  come  through  after 

an  experience  lasting  over  45  years  At  the  present  time  the  Irish 

farmer  is  crushed  almost  to  extinction  between  the  upper  millstone  of 
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high  labor  charges  coupled  i^ith  exorbitant  rates  and  taxes  and  the 
lo^^er  millstone  of  unprofitable  prices.     Conditions  have  served  to 
put  him  into  the  present  predicament,  and  he  can  not  help  himself. 
Such  efforts  as  he  can  make  torards  reducing  his  charges  afford 
little  ground  for  hope,  and  any  attempt  at  raising  prices  through  . 
the  agency  of  tariff  harriers  are  as  provocative  of  criticism  and 
opposition  as  they  are  uncertain  in  loroducing  the  desired  effect. 
Wherein  lies  the  -^ciy  out  is  a  problem  on  rhich  the  brains  of  many, 
inside  and  outside  the  ranks  of  farmers,  have  been  concentrated.  That 
the  farmer  in  this  country  deserves  sympathetic  treatment,  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  industry  healthy  and  pros- 
perous is  admitted  on  all  sides.     The  record  of  advance  made  in  so 
many  and  so  promising  directions  by  the  Northern  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  spirit  of  energy  and  veil-conceived  reconstructive 
T?pork  which  can  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  Free  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  tokens  that,  even  -phile  a  period  of  adversity  may 
serve  to  make  the  pulse  of  agriculture  beat  slower,  this  passing 
check  must  not  impede  the  -?'ork  of  development  and  improvement  th^ 
lies  at  hand," 


Motor  Vehicle         For  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1925,  Great  Britain 
Taxes  in      raised  from  taxation  of  motor  vehicles  17,455,043  pounds,  according 
Britain       to  a  White  Paper  just  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  reported 
to  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  by  its  British  information 
service.     The  principal  disbursements  from  this  fund  dui-ing  the 
fiscal  year  in  Question  vrere  8,450,427  pounds  granted  to  local  au- 
thorities for  the  improvement  of  Class  I  and  Class  II  roads  and 
bridges;  4,924,237  pounds  granted  to  local  authorities  to  be  used 
in  improvements,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed;  and 
2,616,098  pounds  for  general  purposes  apparently  in  connection  ^it'n. 
road  building.    At  the  close  of  the  year  there  vvas  an  unexpended 
balance  of  1,371,736  pounds  in  the  account.      The  expenditures  from 
the  road  fund  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed    eeased  on  March  31, 
1926.     It  was  determined  that  no  further  grants  should  be  made  for 
this  purpose  toward  the  cost  of  road  and  bridge  works. 

Plovers'  Eggs         A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  15  says;  "Plovers' 
for  Britain    eggs  are  the  fashionable  luncheon  delicacy  of  the  moment  in  Mayfair, 
residence  section  of  the  elite  of  London.    The  eggs  are  served  hard 
boiled,  with  brown  bread  and  butter,  English  mustard  and  watercress. 
Thousands  of  the  eggs  are  imported  every  day  from  Holland  by  air- 
plane." 

Siigar  The  press  of  April  14  reports  that  Chairman  Charles  Hayden  of 

the  Cuba  Cane  Su.gar  Corporation,   in  a  statement  issued  April  13, 
said  skepticism  regarding  the  definiteness    of  the  restriction  of 
the  Cuban  sugar  crop  to  4,500,000  tons  should  not  be  at  an  end.  Ke 
said  that  of  the  present  crop  Cuba  consumed  150,000  tons  and  500,000 
tons  already  had  been  sold  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States, 
which  should  take  another  500,000  tons.     This  left  3,350,000  tons 
available  for  the  United  States,  a  quantity  which  was  wall  bolow 
imports  from  Cuba  in  the  last  two  years,  which  were  3,5-13,000  tons 
in  1925  and  3,758,863  tons  in  1925. 
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MAH^ET  Q,UOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         April  19:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.20  for  the  top, 
beef  steers  choice  $11,75  to  $13.50;  good  $10,50  to  $13;  heifers 
$8.25  to  $10.75;  cors,  good  and  choice  $6.85  to  $9.50;  low  cutter 
and  cutter  $4,75  to  $5;  vealers  $8.50  to  $12;  heavj/  calves,  medium 
to  choice  $7  to  $8.75;  stocker  and  feeders,  common  to  choice  $7  to 
$9.75;  fat  lamhs  iredium  to  choice  $14.25  to  $15-90;  yearling  wethers, 
medium  to  choice  $12,25  to  $14.50;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice  $7.50 
to  $11;  feeding  lambs  $13.50  to  $15.25. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  $5  to  $6.50  per  barrel 
in  leading  markets;  $4.50  to  $4.75  f.o.b.  Hastings.    Maine  sacked 
Green  Mountains  $2.40  to  $2,75  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities. 
North  Carolina  Klondike  strawberries  $6.50  to  $9  per  32-quart  crate 
in  terminal  markets;  $4.75  to  $6.75  to  growers  in  the  Chadbourn  sec- 
tion.    South  Carolina  pointed  cabbage  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  barre'.' 
crate  in  eastern  cities.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  $2.50  to  $3  per 
standard  CEate  in  consum.ing  centers;  $1.85  f.o.b,  Laredo.    New  York 
Baldwin  apples  $3  to  $4  per  barrel  in  distributing  centers;  mostly 
$3  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Grain  prices  quoted  April  19;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.35  to  $1,43.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.54;  Kansas  City  $1.25 
to  $1.27.    No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1-28  to  $1.31.    No. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.37  to  $1.38;  Kansas  City  $1.27  to  $1.34.    No. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  69  to  7l/;  Minneapolis  67  to  69^;  Kansas  City  69  to  72^ 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  72  to  73/;  Minneapolis  72  to  74^;  Kansas  City 
72  to  75/;  No. 3  wjilte  com  Kansas  City  69  to  73^;  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  44  to  47/j.  Minneapolis  44  to  45j^;  Kansas  City  45  to  48(!^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  4  points,  closing  at  13.95c  per  lb.    May  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  5  points,  closing  at  14,28c 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  7  points,  closing 
at  14.32^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  Apr.  19,  Apr.  IP,  Apr. 19, 1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials  165.93  165.48  136.91 

20  R.R.  stocks  131.81  132.04  105.23 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  20.) 
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"■^epared  in  the  Uaited  States  De^arimpnt  of  Ajlri8«!tare  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
refiected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricu!tus»».  particularly  in  economic  aspeei*.  Responsibility,  appreval 
or  disapproval,  for  vie%vs  and  opinions  quoted  is  axpressly  disciainsffd.  The  latent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TORE  ST  CONSERVA-  A  warning  that  every  acre  of  forest  land  will  be  needed 

^^•^^■^  to  rr.ee t  the  demands  of  future  industrial  growth  in  the  United 

States  was  sounded  yesterday  "by  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Cha:nber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
the  National  Fire  Waste  Council  in  a  joint  appeal  to  commercial  organizations 
throughout  the  country  for  cooperation  in  the  observance  of  National  Forest 
Week,  April  24-30.    ''As  much  timber  has  been  wasted  by  forest  fires  in  the 
United  States,"  the  department  says  in  its  bulletin,  "as  has  been  used  since 
the  first  settlement.    Forest  fires  still  sweep  annually  over  nearly  12,000,000 
acres  of  forest  land  with  a  monetary  loss  of  at  least  $20,000,000,  exclusive 
of  damage  to  young  tree  growth.    To-day  81  million  acres  of  waste  land  and  141 
million  acres  of  lands  where  fires  have  reduced  growth  to  a  mere  fraction  of 
its  possibilities,  bear  witness  to  the  tremendous  losses  from  fire.    The  public 
IS  as  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  as  for  the  protection  of 

city  property  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  fires  in  the  United  States  during  recerib 

years  have  been  caused  by  man,  in  most  cases  through  sheer  carelessness...." 


WOOL  TRADE  PETITION  The  press  to-day  reports  that  a  petition  of  the  Boston 
^^^^  '''ool  Trade  Association  for  a  reconsideration  of  its  complaint 

against  railroads  and  steamships  handling  wool  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  denied  yesterday  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    The  association  asked  that  the  roads  and  ships 
operating  in  rail  and  water  carriage  through  the  Panama  Canal  be  required  to 
publish  joint  rates  and  adhere  to  them. 


FLOUR  RATES  The  press  to-day  reports:  ^^Flour  mills  in  Kansas  City, 

Om^aha,  St.  Joseph  and  Leavenworth  and  Atchison,  Kan.,  are  en- 
titled to  rail  rates  to  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  which  are  not  higher  than  the  rates  from  Minneapolis,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  April  20  in  issuing  an  order  requiring  rail- 
roads to  make  the  new  adjustment  effective  July  15.    The  rates  will  apply  to 
wheat  and  flour  shipments  originating  west  of  the  cities  named  and  moving  to 
the  East  after  milling.    The  railroads  were  ordered  to  follow  the  principle 
of  not  making  any  actual  advances  unless  these  were  absolutely  necessary'.  Flour 
mills  in  the  Missouri  cities  were  declared  to  be  suffering  \mdue ''discrimination, 
but,  since  the  schedules  affected  are  the  joint  combination  participated  in  both 
by  eastern  and  western  roads,  the  eastern  carriers  were  advised  to  modify  their 
proportion  of  the  total  rates  in  conjunction  with  their  western  associates, 
with  the  final  result  of  placing  the  Missouri  cities  on  a  parity  with  Minneapolis. 
The  difference  against  the  Missouri  cities  at  present  is  about  4:^  cents  a 
hundred  pounds." 
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Butler  on  The  Ner  York  Times  of  April  20  reports:  "Dr.  Nicholas  Murray- 

Future         Butler  enunciated  his  ideal  of  the  great  university  of  to-day,  not 
University  standing  aloof  from  life  hut  actively  participating  in  it,  at  a  dinner 
celehrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the 

presidency  of  Columhia  University,  at  New  York,  April  19  'We  have 

heen  working  on  a  new  ideal  of  a  university  in  a  democracy, *  said 
Doctor  Butler.     'In  a  modern  democracy  a  truly  great  university  must 
"be  representative  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  that  democracy  and  must 
have  its  heing  in  a  great  capital  in  order  to  have  the  necessary  basis. 
It  must  he  conceived  primarily  as  a  great  organ  of  puhlic  aspiration 
and  public  will,  as  fundamental  as  the  Church  and  State,  and  having 
as  its  aim  the  pursuit  of  truth...." 

Cheese  Industry      An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  April  14  says;  "Discus- 
sion of  the  possible  necessity  of  developing  a  processed  cheese  in- 
dustry in  Tillamook,  Oregon,  by  Secretary  Carl  Haberlach  of  the 
country  creamery  association,  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  farmers^ 
marketing  organizations  keeping  up  with  market  demands  if  they  expect 
to  remain  in  business.    Haberlach  called  attention  to  the  inroads 
which  sales  of  processed  cheese  are  making  in  the  market  of  the  local 
product,  and  said  that  notwithstanding  it  would  cost  $100,000  to  enter 
the  processing  field,  the  association  might  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
'Processed'  cheese,  as  we  tinderstand  it,  covers  a  multitude  of  products, 
including  all  those  in  fancy  packages  and  with  high  sounding  names 
which  adorn  the  shelves  and  showcases  of  the  modern  grocery  and 
delicatessen  store ....  Incidentally,  the  Tillamook  association  manu- 
factured 7,477,597  pounds  of  cheese  last  year,  an  increase  of  nearly 
700,000  pounds  over  the  previous  year;  and  sold  cheese  and  cream  to 
the  value  of  $1,900,271,  an  increase  of  nearly  $250,000." 

Chinese  Trade         In  a  review  of  conditions  in  China,  Theodore  Price,  writing 
in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  April  20,  says:  "Most  of  the  merchants 
an.d  bankers  who  do  business  in  China.... are  booking  orders  and 
shipping  goods  as  usual.    The  market  for  Chinese  exchange  is  but 

little  affected  In  reviewing  the  week,  first  place  is  given  to 

the  foregoing  because  the  'Chinese  Situation'  seems  to  be  causing 
some  uneasiness  and  may  be  misinterpreted  unless  the  facts  are  under- 
stood.    The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Chinese  giant  is  still  asleep 
and  that  his  nationalism,  and  aggressiveness  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated.   But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  we  should  have  but 
little  reason  to  be  nervous  about  the  effect  upon  our  trade.  United 
States  exports  to  China  in  1926  were  worth  only  $110,000,000  and  our 
imports  from,  that   country  in  the  same  year  had  a  value  of  but 
$119,000,000.     In  proportion  to  our  total  trade,  these  sums  are 
negligible,  and  it  is  only  from  the  standpoint  of  humanitarian ism 
and  world  politics  that  we  need  be  seriously  concerned  about  condi- 
tions in  China." 


Commodity  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  April  15  says:  "One  of 

Prices  and  the  significant  tendencies  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  slow  but  cer- 
Production  tain  downward  movement  in  commodity  prices.    Almost  the  entire  list 
of  things  which  people  buy  sells  somewhat  lower  than  the  same  items 
did  one  year  ago.    But  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  industries 
are  making  no  complaint,  nor  are  they  making  any  special  effort  to 
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hold  prices.    Financial  reports  show  that  the  hn-siness  world  in 
America  has  enjoyed  an  unusually  profitahle  year.     Dividends  and  re- 
turns have  been  high,   in  the  main.     The  reason  for  the  anomaly  of 
tis,  returns  during  a  falling  mairket  has  heen  the  introduction  of  more 
economical  methods  of  production. ...  In  fifty  years  the  production  per 
man  has  heen  increased  "by  five  times  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
But  most  of  the  improvement  has  oeen  in  the  elimination  of  hjoman 
energy  hy  the  substitution  of  machinery.    While  there  are  still  great 
possibilities  in  this  direction,  the  next  field  of  opportunity  is  more 
intellectual  than  physical.     The  adaptation  of  crops  to  soil,  the 
selection  of  breeds  and  varieties,  the  intelligent  fertilizing  of 
soils,  the  avoidance  of  loss  by  diseases  and  pests,  the  production  of 
articles  and  the  preparation  of  them  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
market,  — ^all  these  call  for  a  greater  skill  and  intelligence  than  is 
often  exercised,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  opportunity  lies. 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  that  in  fifty  years  the  increase 
in  products  per  man,  per  cow  and  per  hen,  has  increased  many  times 
more  than  the  increase  per  acre?" 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  JFarm  aad  Ranch  for  April  16  says:  "Many  co- 

Contracts    operative  organizations  ^-hich  started  out  'jith  a  contract  binding 

members  to  five  or  more  years'  delivery  of  their  products  are  finding 
that  contracts  which  iDermit  the  withdrawal  of  members  at  the  end  of 
each  official  year  are  much  more  popular.     It  vras  thought,  in  the 
beginning,-  that  contracts  covering  a  five-year  period  would  save  ex- 
pense of  membership  campaigns,  but  experience  shov.s  that  many  farmers 
who  were  ripe  for  cooperative  effort  refused  to  bind  themselves  to 
an  organisation  that  Lad  not  yet  proved  a  success.    The  experieiice  of 
the  Colorado  Wheat  Growers  Association  is  favorable  to  the  short-term 
contract  ...The  withdrawal  contract  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  and 
sensible  moves  made  by  these  associations  since  their  beginning. 
Cooperation  must  be  voluntary  if  it  is  to  be  beneficial.^ 

Cotton  Uses  An  editorial  in  The  Providence  Journal  for  April  16  says:  "On 

the  theory  that  figures  can  not  lie  there  should  be  considerable  sat- 
isfaction,  solace  or  encouragement  in  an  analysis  of  the  latest  census 
report  on  the  hosiery  industry  m.ade  by  the  I^ssociation  of  Cotton 
Textile  Merchants  of  IJew  York.    According  to  this  analysis  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  stockings  manufactured  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1925  were  entirel;-  of  cotton.     Out  of  a  total  production  of 
103,707,335  dozen  pairs  no  less  than  50,402,000  dozen    pairs  were 
made  of  cotton  and  nothing  but  cotton.    Men,  it  appears,  were  a  little 
more  generous  than  women  in  helping  out  the  cotton  industry  in  this 
particular,  for  more  than  twenty-one  million  dozen  pairs  of  half-hose, 
or  54  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  this  type  of  stocking,  were 
of  cotton,  and  we  are  told  that  cotton  was  used  in  mixture  with  other 
fibres  for  tops,  toes  and  heels  in  the  manufacture  of  two- thirds  of 
the  remaining  output , . . . " 

Farm  Land  An  editorial  in  Orange  Judd  Illinois  Farmer  for  April  15  says: 

Valuations  "A  25^^  slash  in  the  quadrennial  farm  land  valuation  in  Knox  County, 
Illinois,  was  declared  by  township  assessors  at  their  April  meeting, 
when  property  valuations  were  fixed.     The  Parm  Sureau  tax  committee, 
composed  of  George  Charles,  Robert  Gibbs  and  T.J.Sullivan,  had  made 
careful  investigations  of  farm  lands  and  property  valuations  prior 
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to  the  meeting  and  their  figures  show  conclusively  that  farm  lands 
had  decreased  15-20^  in  value  since  1923,  with  city  lots  and  improve- 
ments increasing  l2-15'5'o  during  the  same  period.    This  is  splendid  work, 
keep  it  going. 

Milk  Irradia-         In  a  letter  to  The  London  Times  Dr.  J.  C.  Drummond,  professor 
tion  Danger    of  biochemistry  at  the  University  of  London,   sounds  a  word  of  warn- 
ing in  regard  to  the  irradiation  of  milk  hy  ultra-violet  rays,  accord- 
ing to  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.    "He  admits,"  says  the  correspondent,  that  the  nutritive 
value  of  certain  foodstuffs,  including  milk,  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  value  in  the  prevention  treatment  of  rickets,  can  he  considera- 
bly increased  by  exposure  to  the  radiations  of  ultra-violet  lamps  by 
a  change  either  in  the  cholesterol  or  in  some  closely  related  body. 
But  it  is  insufficiently  recognized  by  many  who  are  interested  in  the 
practical  application  of  these  facts,  that  the  short  wave-length  rad- 
iations of  the  ultra-violet  part  of  the  spectrum  are  extremely  po'iver- 

ful  agents  In  Germany,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  this  country,  the 

treatment  of  rachitic  children  is  being  carried  out  with  irradiated 
milk.    If  the  irradiated  milk  forms  the  chief  part  of  their  food,  the 
children  will  receive  an  inadeq.uate  supply  of  vitamin  A,  and  may 
therefore  show  the  retarded  grovyth  and  lowered  resistance  due  to  inr- 
sufficiency  of  this  substance  in  the  dietary. ... .A  more  promising 
line  of  investigation,  and  one  along  which  considerable  progress  has 
already  been  made,  consists  in  researches,  carried  out  at  the  National 
Institute  for  Research  in  Dairying  at  Reading  University,  on  the 
problem  of  so  feeding  dairy  herds  that  the  milk  yielded  will  show  a 
high  vitamin  value  throughout  the  year." 

Pine  Seedlings       The  number  of  pine  tree  seedlings  available  for  distribution 
in  North      next  year  by  the  State  authorities  of  North  Carolina  will  be  in- 
Carolina     creased  more  than  threefold,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development.     The  seedlings  are 
distributed  for  the  purpose  of  replanting  forest  areas,  and  are  grown 
at  the  department's  nursery  at  State  College.    This  year's  crop  of 
seedlings,  it  is  said,  amounts  to  about  70,000  plants,  while  plantings 
have  already  been  made  of  seed  which  are  expected  to  yield  more  than 
250,000  seedlings  for  1928  " 

Poultry  An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  April  14  says:"  The 

Prominence  little  town  of  Caldwell  in  Canyon  County,  Idaho,  has  built  up  a  great 
in  Idario     poultry  industry.    It  has  its  annual  egg  day  not  only  to  tell  the 

wide  world  of  its  accompli shjnents,  but  to  enjoy  for  a  time  the  human 
satisfaction  of  having  done  something  worth  while  and  well.  Last 
year  ihis  celebration  drew  to  Caldwell  and  Idaho  no  less  a  figure 

than  Herbert  Hoover  .Hoover  came,  saw  and  was  impressed  by  what 

Idaho  and  Caldwell  were  doing.    This  year,  when  'egg  rolling'  day 
comes  for  Caldwell,  another  prominent  national  figure,  but  one  with 
whom  Idaho  is  better  acquainted,  will  be  present,  L.J.Taber,  master 
of  the  National  Grange.    But  Caldwell  and  Idaho  are  not  satisfied. 
A  little  later  this  year,  another  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
will  be  a  guest  of  Idaho  and  Caldwell — William  M.  Jardine,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.    And  it  is  a  noteworthy  agricultural  achievement, 
also,  that  attracts  him,  ;the  second  annual  celebration  of  the  founding 
of  the  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Creamery  of  the  Boise  Valley,  with 
headquarters  at  Caldwell  " 
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MARICET  qiJOTATIOWS 

Farm  Products         April  £0:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11,.15  for  the  top, 

ceef  steers  '-'ere  -anevsnij  25c  higher  to  15c  lower,  while  covs  shorred 
price  fluctuations  ranging  from  15c  higher  to  15c  lower.  Heifers 
were  steady  to  25c  higher.    Vealers  declined  moderately,  heavy  calves 
remaining  steady.     Stoc'^ers  and  feeders  ^ere  steady  to  25c  hj.gher. 
Fat  lambs  ranged  from  10c  higher  to  25c  lower,  yearling  wethers  and 
fat  ewes  suffered  sharp  price  declines,  feeding  Irmhs  remaining  steady. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  50c  to  $1.50  lower  at 
$5.25  to  .$5.50  per  'barrel  in  leading  markets;  $4.50  f.o.h.  Hastings. 
Texas  Yellow  Perm.uda.  onions  firm  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  standard  crate 
in  consuming  centers;  $1.75  to  $1-85  f.o.h.  Laredo.    Louisiana  Klon- 
dike strawberries  sold  $1  to  $1^50  lower  at  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  24~pint 
crate  in  city  markets;  auction  sales  at  $1.75  to  $2.40  at  Hammond. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  fairly  steady  at  $3  to  $4  per  "barrel  in 
terminal  markets;  mostly  $3  f  .o.b.  F.ochester. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  5Cc;  Chicago 
484c;  Philadelphia  51c;  Boston  51c. 

Grain  prices  ^luoted  April  20;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.34  to  $1.42.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.34.    No. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1-36.    No. 3  j.'ellow  corn  Chicago  72c;  Minneapolis  73c.    No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  45c;  Minneapolis  45c. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mairkets  advanced  16 
points,  closing  at  14.10c  per  lb.    Ma:"  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  20  points,  closing  at  14,.43c,  end 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  18  points,  closing 
at  14.50c.  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and           Average  closing  price  Apr.  20,  Apr.  19,  Apr. 20, 1926 

Railroads                     20  Industrials  166.10  165.93  137.47 

20  R.R. stocks  132.30  131.81  105.70 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  21.) 


[ 


DAILY  DIGEST 


f*'epared  in  the  United  States  Department  «f  Agriculture  f«r  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shade*  of  opinion  as 
rellectcd  in  th«  press  on  matters  alTecting  ajiricukure,  particularly  in  its  eosoomic  aspocts.  Responsibility, approval 
.!r  disapprovai.  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Tlie  icteut  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FORD  GETS  MISTRIAL       A  Detroit  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says;  "Federal 
IN  SAPIRC  SUIT  Judge  Fred  Li.  Raymond  yesterday  granted  the  motion  of  Henry  Ford 
and  the  Dearborn  Publishing  Company  for  a  mistrial  of  the  suit 
for  $1,000,000  libel  damages  brought  against  them  by  Aaron  Sapiro. 
The  Court  exonerated  the  s^onian  juror  and  Mr.  Sapiro,  Tho  had  been  the  target  of 
Ford  allegations-     'Apparently  this  case  must  fall  at  this  time, '  said  the  Judge. 
'It  falls  to  a  large  extent  because  justice  has  been  cru.Gified  upon  the  cross  ':>f 
unethical  and  depraved  journalism.     I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that,  but  it 
is  the  truth  in  regard  to  this  case.'     The  Court  referred  to  an  interview  the 
accused  juror,  Mrs.  Cora  Hoffman,  had  given  to  a  reporter  for  The  Detroit  Times, 
an  evening  nevrspaper.  The  report  quotes  Mr.  Sapiro  as  saying:  "We  shall 

keep  on  until  re  finally  put  the  case  to  a  jury." 


ARMOUR  SUSPENSION         A  Springfield,  Ills-,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says; 

DEMANDED  "Ignoring  all  pleas  for  delay,  the  State  Senate  showed  its  temper 

concerning  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  yesterday  by  voting,  24  to  11 
in  favor  of  a  resolution  calling  on  the  board  to  suspend  from  membe 

ship  'the  officers  of  the  Armour  Grain  Company  Fho  had  knoT'ledge  of  the  frauds 

practiced  by  the  Armour  Grain  Company  in  the  organization  of  the  Grain  Marketing 

Company.  K,.." 


RADIO  PHOTOGRAPHS         The  IIbtt  York  Times  to-day  states  that  photographs  sent  by 

radio  are  enlarged  to  nine  times  their  original  size  by  means  of  a 
neT7  receiving  apparatus  which  was  tested  successfully  yesterday 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.    The  report  says;     "The  possibilities  of  the 
new  receiving  device  were  illustrated  when  full-size  advertisements  of  a  fashion 
magazine  were  radioed  successfully-    Radio  engineers  are  now  ^^orking  on  a  re- 
ceiving device  which  ^ill  make  pictures  eighteen  times  as  large  as  the  original. 
In  a  short  time,  it  was  predicted  by  Radio  Corporation  officials,  the  large  size 
pictures  will  be  received  without  difficulty  from  across  the  Atlantic.  . — " 


COLORED  PICTURES  The  press  of  April  21  reports  that  pictures  in  which  three 

BY  RADIO  or  more  colors  are  used  now  can  be  transmitted  by  radio  across 

the  American  continent  and  reproduced  in  their  most  delicate 
shadings,  according  to  a  statement  April  20  by  officials  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.    For  more  than  a  year  the  company's 
radio  engineers  have  been  experimenting  with  colored  telephotos,  and  while  the 
work  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  a  number  of  such  pictures  have  already 
been  tra.nsmitted  successfully. 
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Section  2 

Beef  An  editorial  in  Onio  Stockiaan  and  Farmer  for  April  23  says:  "On 

Grading  May  First  the  official  grading  and  marking  of  two  top  classes  of  beef  — 
U.  S-  prime  and  U.  S-  choice  —  will  te  inaugurated  in  nine  cities.  'The 
system  in  effect  is  a  cooperative  one,   the  foilo'!?ing  organizations  parti- 
cipating;    The  Better  Beef  Association,  representing  "beef  producers; 
the  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board,  representing  slaughterers  and 
distributors;  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  representing  the  public. 
There  is  no  com-pulsion  in  the  plan,  ^7hich  is  effective  only  on  request 
of  the  retailer  of  meats.     The  carcasses  are  stamped  all  over  with  the 
proper  grade,  so  that  the  constimer  may  see  That  kind  of  beef  he  is  buy- 
ing.    It  is  an  interesting  experiment  in  marketing  beef,  and  it  may 
reveal  more  things  about  the  public ^s  knowledge  and  preferences  than  we 
have  suspected." 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  Nev^s  (Chicago)  for  April  14  says: 

Sledding  "The  outstanding  feature  of  the  cotton  harvesting  season  last  year,  ex- 
clusive of  the  price,  ras  the  adoption  of  the  locall;'-made  cotton  sleds 
in  parts  of  northern  Texas  and  in  Oklahoma.     Within  a  space  of  a  fev; 
T?eeks,  the  practice  of  sledding  cotton  is  reported  to  have  spread  fee 
rapidly  that  transient  picking  labor  fo^ond  itself  out  of  a  job  and  re- 
turned to  Mexico  or  to  other  points  from  which  it  had  been  recruited. 
It  was  a  parallel  of  the  situation  in  the  winter  wheat  States  where  the 
ccm.bine  displaced  transient  harvesters.     Cotton  sledding  is  such  a  new 
development  that  little  information  has  been  available  on  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  be  adopted.     In  a  recent  review  of  the  cotton  situation  by 
the  Brookmire  Economic  Service,  Inc.,  Fe^'^  York  City,  it  is  stated  that 
'the  sled  can  only  be  profitably  used  where  dry  weather  prevails  during 
the  opening  season-'     The  bulletin  also  em.phs.sizes  the  reduction  in 
grade  of  the  staple  when  the  cotton  is  sledded  so  that  'it  is  doubtful 
if  any  saving  in  money  results.'  ....'^ 

Dairymen's  The  New  York  Times  of  April  20  reports:     "The  highest  price 

League  paid  in  any  March  during  its  history  will  be  received  by  the  farmers 
Milk  associated  in  the  Dairymen's  league  Cooperative  Association  for  milk 
Price  marketed  during  the  month  just  past,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
the  league  yesterday.  A  base  net  pool  price  of  $2.60  for  100  pounds 
for  March  milk  was  announced.  Prices  for  the  same  m.onth  in  previous 
years  ranged  from  $1.80  for  100  pounds  in  1922  to  $2-46  in  1925.  Last 
year  the  price  for  the  month  was  $2.42.  According  to  the  announcem.ent, 
approximately  186,000,000  pounds  of  milk  were  handled  during  the  month." 

Diversifi-         An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  April  25  says:     "'Our  farms 
cation   must  get  away  from  all  cotton  production.'    We  have  been  trying  for  some 
years  to  raise  cotton  at  a  loss  and  pay  — -  out  of  the  -'proceeds"  — 
some  $150,000,000  per  year  for  food  and  feedstuff s  for  these  same 
farms;  food  and  feedstuffs  which  can  be  raised  on  these  farms  success- 
fully instead  of  the  cotton  which  brings  the  loss.     The  virgin  cotton 
lands  of  West  Texas  —  millions  of  acres  which  have  been  brought  into 
cotton  production  or  are  in  process  —  have  a  permanent  advantage  of 
seven  cents  per  pound  over  Georgia  in  cotton  raising.     That  is,  these 
acres  in  Texas  will  produce  cotton  at  seven  cents  less  cost  per  pound 
than  our  Georgia  acres  will  produce  it.     'Thus,  Texas  cotton  farmers  can 
make  m.oney  when  coiton  is  selling  at  a  price  which  is  ruinous  to 
Georgia  fanners-'     These  statements  are  made  by  the  Georgia  Association 
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which  is  attempting  to  increase  diversified  farming  in  Georgia. 
'It  should  be  "borne  in  mind:     The  present  local  market  in  Georgia  for 
eggs  and  poultry  and  butter  and  milk  and  meat  and  vegetables  (this 
market  right  here  at  our  door)  is  big  enough  to  absorb  every  pound 
of  butter  or  meat,  every  gallon  of  m.ilk  or  dozen  of  eggs,  every  potato 
or  grain  or  corn,  which  we  can  produce  under  our  very  best  efforts  in 
the  next  ten  years.'     The  Georgia  Association  is  working  on  plans  to 
bring  about  the  production  of  food  and  feedstuffs.     It  is  working  out 
plans  for  markets,  and  this  character  of  work  we  comraend  for  it  is  the 
true  way  to  help  solve  our  agricultural  problem." 

Farm  Organiza-       An  editorial  in  The  Farm  Journal  for  May  says:     "Along  tox'^ard 
tion  Agree-the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  something  happened  in 
ments  Washington.     It  attracted  little  notice.     It  may,  to  be  sure,  have  no 

importance.     On  the  other  hand,   it  may  be  the  beginning  of  something 
of  real  value  to  farming.    Briefly,  it  was  a  conference  of  the  heads 
of  the  Grange,  the  Farmers'  Union  and  the  Farm  Biireau  Federation  — 
Taber,  Barrett  and  Thompson  —  to  see  what  policies  and  measures  were 
supported  by  all  three  of  these  big  organizations,  and  on  which  they 
could  therefore  concentrate  their  joint  efforts.    Mr.  Taber  called  the 
meeting,  complying  with  a  resolution  of  the  National  Grange  at 
Portland  last  fall.     There  are  basic  problems,  like  'farm  relief,'  on 
which  the  organizations  differ.     S^ch  differences,   over  which  most 
meetings  of  farmers  and  farm,  leaders  would  wrangle  endlessly,  are 
simply  discarded.     For  the  purpose  of  the  conference  is  not  to  reconcile 
the  differences,  but  to  identify  those  questions  on  which  there  is 
substantial  agreement.    Another  meeting  is  to  be  held  between  now 
and  December,  when  the  70th  Congress  meets.    It  will  have  oxlt  best  ■ 
wiahes,  and  should  have  the  good  will  of  all  farm  people. 

Fruit  Market-         A  review  of  "Fruit  Marketing  in  England  and  Wales"  is  presented 
ing  in         in  The  Journal  of  the  (British)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  April. 
Britain       This  says:     "The  latest  volume  of  the  Ministry's  series  of  marketing 
reports  ^has  been  prepared  by  the  Ministry  with  the  object  of  pro- 
viding home  growers  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  methods  of  market- 
ing fruit,  and  enabling  them,  to  consider  what  further  steps  can  be 
taken  by  them  to  maintain  their  present  position  in  the  home  market, 

and  also,  if  possible,   to  increase  their  share  of  the  total  trade  

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  report  seems  to  be  that  the  fruit 
industry  generally  has  much  to  gain  by  adopting  methods  of  marketing 
which  will  enable  produce  to  be  put  on  the  market  in  a  m.anner  more  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  wholesalers  and  retailers-'  .... 
Starting  with  a  geographical  survey  of  the  sources  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad,   the  first  part  of  the  report  closes  with  a  statistical 
analysis  of  supplies  and  prices-     The  second  part  is  concerned  with 
the  critical  steps  of  preparation  for  market,  including  picking, 
grading,  packing,  and  that  all-important  means  to  improve  marketing, 
namely,  standardization.     Then  follow  chapters  dealing  with  three 
further  stages  preliminary  to  the  final  marketing  of  fruit,  these 
being  assembly  —  and  here  the  significance  of  packing  stations  is 
discussed  —  conservation  by  storage,  canning  or  other  means,  and  trans- 
portation by  rail  or  road  Every  fruit  grower  and  every  dis- 
tributor, whether  »'/holesaler  or  retailer,   should  carefully  study  the 
report,  which  is  exceptionally  well  illustrated  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  grant  recently  made  to  the  Ministry  by  the  Empire  Marketing  Board, 
has  been  placed  on  sale  at  the  nominal  price  of  sixpence  in  order  that 
it  may  be  within  reach  of  all." 
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Radio  Distri-         The  press  of  April  21  says;     "Unofficial  estimates  place  the 
"bution         n-uiii"ber  of  radio  sets  in  use  in  the  United  States  at  5^500,000,  or 

abo-at  one  to  every  18  persons.     This  country  thus  leads  the  rorld  in 
the  per  ca.pita  enjoyment  of  radio,  but  not  by  a  very  large  margin. 
The  British,  Tjho  claim  to  have  perfected  radio  as  far  as  and  even 
beyond  the  point  attained  by  American  mamrf acturer s,  say  they  have 
one  set  to  every  20  inhabitants.     England  leads  Europe  in  the  niamber 
of  radio  sets  in  use.     Latest  figures  from  abroad,  ho.vever,   show  that 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  radio  stations  are  government  operated, 
does  not  lead  in  the  nuraber  of  stations.     There  are  20  in  the  British 
Isles,-  labile  S^A^eden  has  27,  Germany  23  and  Russia  19.  Sweden 
follows  England  with  one  set  to  every  25  persons,  and  after  Sweden 
comes  Austria  with  one  to  25.    Denmark  follows  "^ith  one  to  28-  Ger- 
many is  next  on  the  unofficial  list  with  one  to  42.  Norway, 
CzechoslovaVia,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Finland 
follow  with  diminishing  radio  population  " 

P.ubber  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  April  18  saj^s:  "Six 

million  acres  of  excellent  rubber  lands  are  lying  at  our  doorstep 
awaiting  development,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  They 
are  situated  in  Northern  South  America  and  in  Central  America.  All 

that  is  needed  is  plenty  of  capital  and  labor.  .  Experts  differ 

concerning  the  future  demand  for  rubber.    Unless  and  until  some 
cheaper  substitute  is  discovered,  consumption  is  likely  to  keep  on  in- 
creasing Anerica  is  still  the  greatest  cons^Jimar  of  rubber.  Yet 

only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  world* s  production  is  under 
the  ^erican  flag.   ...-Unquestionably,   the  American  consumer  will 
welcome  any  practical  measures  to  open  up-  new  sources  of  rubber. 
Central  and  South  Anerica  have  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  United 
States,  but  the  disadvantage  of  an  inadequate  labor  supply  and  in- 
secure Governments.     Tlie  plans  for  developing  Liberia  have  received 
much  comment  during  the  last  year.     There  remains  the  possibility  of 
extending  investments  in  riabber  in  the  Dutch  Egst  Indies,  where 
several  million  acres  of  the  finest  rubber  lands  are  awaiting  cultiva- 
tion-    The  supply  of  labor  is  good  and  the  prospects  of  governmental 
stability  are  excellent.     In  recent  years  British  capitalists  have 
increased  their  holdings  in  those  islands.     Dutch  officials  have  made 
it  clear  that  they  would  welcomie  Anerican  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  lands  in  Sumatra  and  elsewhere.    But  the  pioneer  spirit 
which  marked  the  opening  of  our  western  country  does  not  seem  to  have 
moved  many  Americans  to  undertake  such  enterprises  in  the  far  corners 
_  of  the  earth.     So  long  as  that  remains  true,  Americans  will  depend 
on  others." 

Wool  Marketing       R.  B.  Millin,   in  an  extended  article  on  the  Australian  system 
of  orderly  ^^ool  marketing,   in  The  National  Wool  Grower  for  April, 

Australia    says;     '^The  Australian  system  of  selling  wool  has  long  been  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  the  best  yet.  devised  for  tiie  marketing  of 
this  important  commodity.    In  the  development  of  this  system,  the  sheep- 
m.en  have  given  thorough  and  hearty  support  but  zc  an  Ai.erican  observer 
it  seems  that  the  real  backbone  of  the  system  is  the  selling  agent 
or  wool  broker.     A  relatively  few  brokerage  houses  handle  almost 
the  entire  clip  of  Au.stralia's  hundred  million  sheep.     Eiese  brokers 
handle  wool  on  coir^ission  only.     Occa.sionally  they  are  owners  of  wool 
out  this  is  because  they  have  produced  it  on  their  own  properties  and 
not  because  they  have  bought  it.     This  wool  is  marketed  in  the  same 
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way  as  the  wool  from  any  of  their  clients.     These  "brokerage  houses 
act  as  the  selling  agents  of  the  producers  and  "because  of  their 
direct  contact  with  the  representatives  of  the  inanuiactxirers  they  are 
in  an  excellent  position  to  c"btain  suggestions  as  to  the  improvement 
needed  in  each  clip  to  make  it  more  satisfactory  to  the  trade.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  wool  production  enables  them  to  offer  suggestions 
to  the  producers  which  result  in  the  production  of  "better  wool  or 
"better  methods  of  preparation  for  market. 


Section  3 
MARKET  CiUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         April  21:     Grain  prices  quoted  April  21:  Nc    1  dark  northern 

Minneapolis  $1.36  to  $1-44.  No.  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35-  Uo-  2  hard 
winter  Kansas  City  $1.29  to  $1.55.  No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  12fA 
Minneapolis  73(i5;  Kansas  City  IM,  No-  3  white  oats  Chicago  45c^; 
Minneapolis  45<f;  Kansas  City  48$*. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.10  for  the  top»  heef  steers 
were  25^  to  50^  lower,  with  cows  shovring  similar  price  fluctuations. 
Heifers  were  steady  to  5€)<z5  lower,  while  vealers  were  steady  to  $1 
lower.     Heav;;-  calves  and  stockers  and  feeders  remained  steady.  Fat 
lambs,  yearling  wethers  and  feeding  lam.bs  showed  moderate  price 
declines,  with  sharp  reductions  on  fat  ewes. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  irregularly  lower  at  $5  to 
$6.25  per  barrel  in  leading  markets;  mostly  $4.50  f.c.b,  Hastings. 
Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  declined  75^^  to  $1.50  to  $2.50  to 
$3.75  per  24-pint  orate  in  city  markets;  auction  sales  $2-15  to  $2.55 
at  Hammond.     Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions  firm  at  $2.50  to  %Z  per 
standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $1.75  to  $1.85  f.o.b-  Laredo. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  slightly  lower  at  -$3  to  $3.50  per  barrel  in 
leading  eastern  cities;  mostly  around  $3  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  New  York  50  l/2^;  Philadelphi 
51  l/2(^;  Boston  51  l/2^;  Chicago  48  l/2^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  7  designated  markets 
advanced  38  points,  closing  at  14.48<^per  lb,  (holiday  in  Texas 
markets).  May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 48  points,  closing  at  14.96^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  46  points,  closing  at  14.96^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price       Apr.  21,        Apr^.'  20,      Apr.  21,  1926 
Railroads  20  Industrials'  166.66  166.10  139.91 

20  R.R.   stocks  132.80  132.30  107.98 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  April  22.) 


Prepared  in  thv  United.  States  Department  of  Aj^ricsiltarc  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a!l  sfejjxl'cs  of  opinion  ns 
reflected  in  the  press  on  nia^^ersaSTec^^ng^5Jioc^tUu^e,  particularly  ii?,  its  ecoBonac  aspects.  Responsifciliiy, approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  nnd  opinions  ouoied  hi  expressly  disclaiojetj.  TSic  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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RJU)IO  LICENSING  The  press  of  April  22  reports  that  a  definite  program  ■ 

vras  announced  Ax;ril  21  by  the  Federal  Radio  CocEiission  to  govern 
its  course  in  issuing  licenses  to  broadcasting  stations.  The 
commission  indicated  that  in  separating  "good'  from  'bad>  stations  in  assigning 
frequencies  it  would  be  influenced  by  these  four  primary  considerations;  Past 
conduct,  mechanical  efficiency,  program  service  and  priority  " 


AGRICULTURAL  The  Ne'-  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  directors  of  the 

CORPOEATIC!l\F       International  Agricult;ira.l  Corporation  omitted  yesterday  the 
FINANCES  regular  Quai'terly  dividend  of  $1.75  a  share  due  at  this  time  on 

the  prior  preference  shares.     These  shares  T^ere  issued  in  1923 
at  the  time  of  the  capital  readjustment  of  the  company.  The 
action,  it  was  reported,  '"as  due  to  lo'.'-er  earnings  resulting  from  a  falling  off 
in  fertilizer  business. 


CITY  BUILDING  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

Labor  annually  collects  data  concerning  building  permits  issued 
for  cities  having  a  population  of  25,000  and  over.    Data  have 
been  collected  Tor  1926  from  294  cities.     A  fe^  cities  did  not  report.     These  294 
cities  had  an  estimated  population  of  42,700,350  on  July  1,  1926,  according  to 
the  Census  Bureau.     The  per  capita  expenditure  for  ne^  buildings  in  these  cities 
was  $84,90,  of  which  $49,39  v?as  for  housekeeping  dwellings.     The  per  capita 
expenditure  for  repairs  vras  $8.42  and  the  total  per  capita  expenditure  v>'as  $93.32. 
In  these  294  cities    housing  accom.modations  were  provided  in  new  buildings  for 
480,773  families,  or  at  the  rate  of  112,5  families  to  each  10,000  of  population. 
The  estimated  population  oi  the  272  cities  reporting  in  1925  had  a  population  of 
41,134,940  and  provided  for  508,147  families,   or  at  the  rate  of  125c5  to  each 
10,000  of  population.     Figures  are  available  for  257  cities  since  1921. 


IRISH  FP^E  STATE  A  Dublin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  22  states  that  the 

BUDGET  Irish  Free  State  budget  introduced  in  the  Dail  Eireann  April  21 

by  Finance  Minister  Ernest  Blythe  shows  a  surplus  of  $2,d67,500. 
'The  Minister  announced  it  had  been  decided  to  reduce  the  income  tax  from  four 
to  three  shillings,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  enterprise.     He  proposed  no  new 
taxation.     The  State's  total  expenditure  ras  estimated  at  ^111, 559^000.  The 
national  debt  totals  16,290,000  pounds. 


NFJ7  EBSPSHIFJ]  UNi-      An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Durham,  N.  H. , 
VSRSITY  PRESI-states  that  Edward  M.  Le'-'-is,  president  of  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
^^^•"^  tural  College,  -^-as  elected  president  of  the  University  of  New 

Hampshire  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Durham 

yesterday. 
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Banks  and  Diver sJ.^- An  editorial  in  Thie  Wall  Street  Journal  for  April  21  says; 
fiirat^.on      "A  Mississippi  iDank  is  advocating,  as  it  has  been  advocating  for  some 
time,  diversified  farming.     This  is  the  raj,  as  this  bank  sees  it, 
'■hich  leads  to  farm  prosperity.     This  is  the  People's  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  .of  Tupelo,  Miss.     It  gives  the  farmers  of  Lee  County  these  three 
suggestions  for  1927:     Work  and  economize.     Spend  less  than  you  earn. 

Let  the  dairy  cow  indorse  your  note  For  the  farmers,   this  bank 

says,  diversification  means  poultry,  brood  sows,  from  three  to  ten 
dairy  cofs  on  every  farm,  cribs  full  of  corn  and  hay,  potato  houses 
full  of  potatoes,   smoke  hoTises  full  of  meat,  lard  and  sorghum,  and 
more  and. better  cotton  on  less  acres.     Surely  this  to  a  southern 
farmer  should  be  fully  as  a^ppealing  as  Moses'  prom.ise  to  the  Israelites 
of  a  land  of  milk  and  honey.     To  the  credit  of  Mississippi j  also,  be 
it  said  that  there  are  a  number  of  other  country  banks  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  'vho  are  on  the  same  course,  trying  to  lead  the 
farmers  from  the  one-crop  into  a  properly  balanced  rotation  system." 

The  aggregate  value  of  agr icul tui^al  and  horticulfeural  produce 
sold  by  England  and  Wales  during  1925  amounted  to  over  225,000,000 
pounds  or  about  77^  above  the  figure  of  127,000,000  pounds  estimated 
in  ].908,  according  to  advices  just  received  by  Bankers  Trust  Company 
of  Few  York  from  its  British  information  service.    About  35^,  or 
79,000,000  pounds  of  the  total  is  accounted  for  by  the  sale  of  live- 
stock.    Tile  production  oi'  livestock  for  meat  is  the  most  valuable 
section  of  the  so-called  agricultural  production;   second  place  is 
taken  by  dairy  produce  with  an  estimated  selling  value  of  57,600,000 
pounds,  or  26^  of  the  total.    By  adding  to  these  amounts  15,000,000 
pounds  for  poultry  and  eggs  and  3,000,000  pounds  for  wool,  the  total 
val^ie  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  155,000,000  pounds  or 
almcs  t  53f?  of  the  entire  output  of  the  agricultural  industJ^y.  These 
figures  represent  the  amounts  received  for  the  finished  products, 
that  is,  they  include  the  cost  of  growing  the  corn,  root  and  fodder 
crops  used  for  feeding  the  stock. 

Farm  crops  sold  during  1925  v^ere  valued  at  46,050,000  pounds  or 
X0o7^  of  the  total  value  of  all  produce  and  the  third  group  comprises 
fruit,  V8.5« tables,  floi/^'ers  and  honey,  having  an  aggregate  value  of 
24,G30,C00  pounds  or  almost  11'^  of  total.     The  total  value  of  agricul- 
tural outijut,  225,000,000  pounds  is  equivalent  to  an  average  gross 
oiitput  of  8  pounds  10  shillings  per  acre  on  the  total  area  under 
crops  and  permanent  grass,  after  making  allowance  for  rough  grazi ngs 
on  v'hich  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  sheep  flocks  as  well  as 
seme  other  stoCk  are  kept.     In  1908  this  figure  worked  out  at  4 
pounds  10  shillings  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.     The  area 
under  crops  and  pastixre  in  1925  was  30,779,779  acres,  compared  with 
about  30,599,000  acres  in  1892. 

Corn  Market  Ohio  Stockinan  and  Farmer  for  April  23  says;     "Heavy  stocks 

at  market  points  and  sufficient  supplies  in  regions  which  are  usual- 
ly good  buyers  have  depressed  the  corn  market  to  a  degree  not  at  all 
expected  by  those  who  looked  merely  at  the  country's  probable  supply 
and  consumption.     In  all  probability  these  influences  ha,ve  had  too 
much  effect,  and  some  say  we  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  corn  is  too 
cheap  in  comparison  with  other  things.     Stocks  in  the    Corn  Belt  are 
not  large  at  present  and  are  being  steadily  depleted  by  feeding. 
Before  another  crop  is  ready  for  market  we  are  likely  to  see  a  bigger 
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demand  and  a  tetter  market  for  corn." 

Farm  The  Her-  York  Tirres  of  April  20  reports  that  quota  allotments 

School         for  $960,000  T-erc  announced  Lpril  19  at  the  Barkers ?  Cluh  in  hehalf 
Funds  of  the  5)5,000,000  Expansion  prograin  of  the  tiaticnal  Farm  School,  near 

Doyleston,  Pa.,  T^hich  lor  thirty  years  has  ce  en  giving  a  free  three- 
year  course  in  scientific  agriculture  to  poorer  city  boys  regardless 
of  race  or  creed.     The  present  plan  is  to  double  the  student  tody  to 
about  400,  to  make  the  school  coeducational  and  to  establish  a  re- 
volving loan  fund  xvhereby  honor  graduates  may  pay  do-Tn  on  farms  of 
their  own.     NeFr  York  City's  share  is  $1,200,000,   in  charge  of  an 
executive  comiTiittee  of  local  bankers  and  business  men. 


Germ.anjT-  and  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  21  says:     "By  accepting 

Flax  Russian  flax  in  payment  for  several  million  uniforms  she  is  making 

for  the  Soviet  armies,  Germany  has  succeeded  in  cornering  the  market 
on  flax,  accordiug  to  reliable  information  just  reaching  Paris. 
_Araong  the  heaviest  sufferers  from.  German  domination  of  this  com.modity 
are  the  American  users.    Buyers  for  large  hou.ses  now  in  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  their  requirements  for  the  coming  year  dis- 
covered to  their  dismay  that  prices  had  suddenly  risen  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.     Investigrtion  revealed  that  Rissian  flax,  which  hitherto  had 
florn  in  a  norm.al  way  into  Bolgian  and  I>atch  markets,  had  for  several 
months  been  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  German  flax  group,  which 
raised  prices. to  an  alarming  extent  " 

Sugar  Over-  An  editorial  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  Aoril  16  says:  "The 

production  recertly  published  report  of  the  British  Govermrent  ■  s  Industrial 

Commission  to  the  United  States  assigns  as  causes  for  the  industrial 
prosperity  of  this  country  the  following  factors:    mass  production, 
friendly  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  concentrati  on  of 
manufacture,   a  great  domestic  mai-ket  unhampered  by  internal  tariffs, 
instalment  baying,  prohibition,   and  the  protective  tariff.  Comment- 
ing upon  this  summary  a  writer  in  the  financial  columns  of  the  New 
York  Times  adds  'the  newly  developed  capacity  of  American  industry 
to  adjust  the  volume  of  production  to  the  actual  requirements  of 
consum.ers.  '     Undoubtedly  the  last  named  consideration  is  of  g realtor 
import ancL,  than  has  been  generalJ.y  recognized  in  preserving  prosperity 
by  preventing  the  glutting  of  miarkets  through  the  overloading  of  dis- 
tributors'  shelves  with  high-priced  goods  in  excess  of  consumer 

demand  The  sugar  industry  faces  even  greater  difficulties  than 

other  agricultural  enterprises  in  maintaining  an  even  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  because  a  very  large  part  of  the  world's  sugax 
output  in  any  season  is  the  result  of  plantings  made  in  preceding 
years.     Iv!oreover,   the  vagaries  of  the  weather  can  not  be  foreseen. 
Thus  overproduction  is  less  readily  and  quickly  checked.    For  example, 
while  it  v-as  evident  long  before  the  1924-25  sugar  crop  was  com- 
pleted that  the  great  increase  of  roundly  4,000,000  tons  over  the  out- 
put of  the  preceding  season  would  depress  prices  to  an  unrem.unerative 
level,   it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  addition  of  another  1,400, 000- 
ton  increase  in  the  succeeding  crop.     As  a  result  sugar  is  selling 
to~day  at  an  abnormally  low  price  in  consequence  of  excessive  product- 
ion that  had  its  origin  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  condition  has  been  rem.edied  so  fully  that  supplies  in 
sight  for  the  current  year  are  no  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy 
norm.al  demands. 
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Depcrtment  of         An  editor! -i.l  in  The  Nc;?'  York  Times  of  April  22  says:  "The 
Agriculture stp.t erne nt  ascrioed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricult-are,   that  a  rise  in 
price  of  .*ood.  prod'jcts  is  iDipending  in  this  country  because  of 
mi^ra-tion  of  farm  r/orkers  to  the  industrial  centres,  is  a  little 
rash.     It  is  "based  on  the  estimate  that  farni  population  decreased  in 
the  United  States  last  year  "by  649,000,  ^hii^h  is  described  as  the 
largest  decline  since  the  2rc?t  deflation  following  1920;  and  on  the 
inference  that  continuin^^  decrease  on  such  a  scale  ^ould  presently 
cre-^te  a  situation  in  v.hich  not  enough  :^gricultural  products  would 
"be  raised  to  meet  Aneric^n  needs.     Pr ota-Qilities  of  this  kind,  however, 
are  properly  apprpisei  by  statistics  oi  production,  not  cf  producers. 
Large  reduction  in  fam  population  might,  to  be  sure,  reflect  the 
iact  that  grain  growing  as  a  whole  had  bocome  relatively,   if  not 
absolutely,  unprofitable.     But  it  ruight  uean  only  that  the  narro--'ing 
ol   -^he  margin  of  profit  had  disco-'oraged  producers  with  little  train- 
ing or  --ith  the  less  desirable  lands.     lo  might  even  indicate  a  less- 
ened supply  of  labor  on  the  larger  farms  because  of  more  general 
app 1 i  c  a  t  i  on  of  1 ab  or- s  a v  ing  de  vices. 

"In  the  matter  of  farm  production  considered  by  itself,  re- 
duction has  long  been  urged  by  agricultural  experts,  who  certainly 
do  not  se-'^m  to  have  been  al-irmed  over  the  prospect  of  a  yield  in- 
sufficient to  provide  for  normal  American  consumption.    Sut  even  the 
fall  in  prices  of  grain  and  cotton,  accom.panied  by  a  decreasing 
farm  population,  has  given  no  evidence  of  a  formidable  decrease  in 
the  yield.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  acreage  has  repeatedly  been  increased 
in  the  face  of  the  grain  and  cotton  associations'  warnings.  Two 
m.illion  more  acres  of  winter  wheat  were  s^ut  in  for  the  present  _  grow- 
ing crop  than  for  that  of  a  year  before,  an  enlargement  of  5  per  cent., 
and  this  happened  in  the  very  year  in  which  the  number  of  farm  workers 
declined  so  rapidly.     The  price  cf  cotton  fell  rapidly,  after  the 
crop  of  lj25  had  neprly  oassed  all  previous  records  for  magnitude; 
but  the  cotton  gro"^'crs,   nevertheless,  planted  an  unprecedented 
acreage  for  the  crop  of  1923,  and  even  now,   after  the  price  has  gone 
to  a  still  lo-^er  level,   ic  is  beginning  'GO  be  doubted  whether  the 
'campaign''  for  a  15  or  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  next  crop's 
planted  acreage  '^^ill  succeed. 

"The  a'd!'^;icted  purpose  of  the  agricultui'al  experts  who  have  ad- 
vised cu.rtailm:ent  in  the  planting  of  -hea-t  has  been  to 
render  the  crop  m.ore  independent,   so  far  as  the  fixing  of  prices  is 
concerned,   of  the  com.petition  of  foreign  growers  on  the  export  m.arket- 
5ut  even  '"hen  the  -^heat  crop,  because  of  an  unfavorable  season,  was 
cut  do-n  in  1925  to  a  yield  of  only  pre-war  size,  the  country  m.anaged 
to  export  105,000,000  bushels  in  the  shape  of  grain  and  flour.  Al- 
though a  considerable  part  of  the  past  year's  decrease  in  farmi  popu- 
lation '^'as  in  the  cotton  States,   our  exports  from,  the  year's  cotton 
crop  h.a.ve  been  m.uch  the  largest  since  the  war.     Diversification  of 
crops,  curtailment  of  planting  where  a  season's  production  has  con- 
gested the  market,  and  application  of  all  reasonable  contrivances 
to  help  to-ard  scientific  marketing,  are  probleras  which  will  have  to 
be  solved  by  themselves,  ouite  i.rrespective  cf  a  shift  in  farm  popu- 
lation.    To  tie  extent  tnat  agriculture  shall  again  hereafter  promise 
a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit,   an  adequate  supply  of  farm  labor 
and  agricult^xT'al  population  m^ay  be  depended  upon." 
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Section  4 
MAEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Faim  products         April  22;   Glosirxg  prices  on  92  score  butter;  Hew  York  51(^; 
Chicago  -19(i;  Philadelphia  52<zf;  Boston  52^-. 

Florida  Spav.lding  Rose  potatoes  ranged  25(1  to  $1.50  loy^er  at 
$5.75  to  S6.25  per  "barrel  in  leading  markets;   steady  at  $4.50  f.o.h. 
Hastings.     Texas  yellow  BerLiuda  onions  about  steady  at  $2.50  to  $3  per 
standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $1.50  to  $1,75  f.o.b.  Strawberries 
reaker.     Louisiana  Klondikes  closed  at  $2.50  to  $3.75  per  24-pint  crate 
in  mid'restern  markets;  auction  sales  $1.72  l/2  to  $2.25  at  Hammond. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  ranged  slightly  loYjer  at  $2.75  to  $3.50 
per  barrel  in  leading  eastern  markets;  but  held  steady  at  $3  f.o.b. 
Roche  ster . 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day  was  $10.90  or  less  than  a 
week  ago.    Beef  steers  were  25^  to  75(f  lower  and  cows  25^  to  50(p  lower. 
Heiiers  -ere  steady  to  50.^  lower,  while  vealers  declined  sharply. 
Heavy  calves  and  stockers  and  feeders  remained  steady.     Fat  lambs, 
yearling  wethers  and  feeding  lambs  declined  moderately. 

Grain  prices  Quoted  April  22:  No.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.35  to  $1.43.  No.  2  rea  winter  Chicago  $1.35-  Ho.  2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.39.  No.  3  yello^"  corn  Chicago  71^',  No,  3  white  oats  Chicago 
45^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  15  points  closing  at  14.35(7^  per  lb.  May  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  E^-change  declined  23  points,  closing  at  14:, 7c^  per 
lb.  and  on  the  Fe^^  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  30  points,  closing 
at  14.6Sa?.     (prepared  by  Bu.   of  Agr,  Econ.) 

Industrials  and  Average  closing  price  Apr.  22,       Apr.  21,     Apr.  22,  1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials  167.36  166.56  141.11 

20  R.R.   stocKs  135,72         132.80-  108.20 


(Wall   3t .  Jour. ,  Apr.  25. ) 
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